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PREFACE. 


The former Gazetteer of Moradabad was compiled by 
Mr F H. Fisher, mainly from the Settlement Report 
of Mr. E. B. Alexander and notes supplied by Mr, L. M. 
Thornton The recent completion of a now settlement 
by the late Mr. H. J. Boas and his assistant, Mr. W, 
Gaskell, has provided me witli a mass of fresh and 
valuable information, while I am much indebted to 
Mr. E. F. L. Winter, Mr. F, J. Cooke and Mr. B. S, 
Kisch for their ready assistance. 

Naini Tal: 1 


September 1909, 


H. R. N, 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Featuees. 


The district of Iforadahad, properly 3216110(3 Hiirada'bad, foims 
th ' west central 2 ioition of tlio Rohilkhand division and is a laige 
but faiily compact stretch of country lying between the piarallels 
of SS'’ 20' and 20° 16' north latitude and 7S° 4 ' and 79°0' east 
longitude. It is hounded on the north by the Bijuor and Hami 
Tal districts, on the east hy the Ramimr Stat'", on the south by 
Bndaun and on the west by the iiver Ganges, which sepa- 
rates It fiom the districts of Bulandshahr and Meerut In outline 
itiKioughly rectangular, but in tho noith-oast there is a large 
northerly projection between the Bij nor and Naim Tal districts, 
and on the southern borders there is a similar protuberance into 
Biidaun. In the extreme nortli-oast tho boundary is very irregu- 
lai and there are tivo detached blocks of considerable size surround- 
ed on all sides by Eain 2 iur teriitory. The area of tho district is 
apt to vary fiom timo to time owing to the action of the Ganges, 
along wdiicli the deep-sti cam rule prevails The total area, at the 
recent settlement m 1904-05, the last year for which returns are 
available, was 1,4 jC(', 580 acies or 2,293‘09 square miles. 

The aveiago level of the district is about 070 feet above the sea 
and there are no natnial cnimcnccs of any im 2 Jortanco, the surface 
hi mg broken only by sand-hills and river banks or else by the river 
vallcj’s and a few shallow dcprcissions. The country has a marked 
slope iiom north to south, the level falling from 767 feet in the 
extieme north to 581 feet in the , south-east comer, which gives an 
avorage fall oi about thi'co feet 2 jct mile There is ako a eoiisidor- 
alilo fall from west to cast, the moan gradient on the Mceint road 
in tho 25 mill s to the west of Moradabad being about two loot to 
the mih'. Piinc.ijial stations of tho groat tngoiiomotiical survey aie 
to bo found iit Bhitauli in the ]i[(jia.dabad tahsil, at Akbarpnr and 
Susa in Arnioha, at Ataura, Bansgoiuil and Mchtro. lu Sainbhal, 
at Lut_ K,nndfcLrkhi and CJiandanpur in Hasanpui' and at Barauli m 
tabinl Bilan, 


1 
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Jlforadaiad Lhstncl 


In its general aspect the country presents a very rcmarkaLle 
diversity of physical features an<l falls naturally into seven well- 
defined tracts, the characteristics of which are dctcinrined largely 
hy the rivers. These tracts may he briefly dcsciihod, but lor a 
fuller and more detailed account reference must he made to the 
separate articles on the six tahsiL into which the clittrlct i^- divided 
for administrative purposes. 

The westernmost of these tiaeta is the low khadn of the 
Ganges, a narrow belt extending for some 40 miles aioig ihc flest- 
ern border, with a breadth varying fiom two nnks m the norib [o 
about eight in the south and a total appioxiniato aica nl' 260 n iks 
On the actual river hank is a strip ol the most icccnt alluvium, 
in places possessing a very fertile depcrii of mH and elft' where 
covered with a thick growth of tamaryx, which springs up with 
great rapidity on tho sand loft hehmd hy the annual fioexh, Tlio i 
follows tie open khadir Inteiseoted by niimeiou=( dramageriiannels 
and backwatcjs of the river. The whole of it is suly (t i,o miujla 
uon from the rivor, with the result that salui.iium ul\en oism-, 
and the fertility of the soil is much impaired hy /he pje-uiw' i f 
aalm© efflorescences, Liko tho whole of tho lowlands, it js ,sp,ii'.-,cl\ 
populated, cultivation is eoatforod and expoard to the ]av.Ki..soj 
countfoss herds of pig and ontobpe, mneh ot thu Ituu! js eovrrod 
with coarse grasses, and there is a largo area under hahul m / i/ufr 
trees, which possess, like the thuicbiag grat,s, .i ceiuudoruhle 
economic value. Further oast is a bLit of Iiigiin land, .''f'parr'ti d 
into two detached portions by the hJahuwa jimv, ]/ h,K ,ihuv] 
and dry soil of a very inf.-rior description and is covi‘n.i! Hi/h 
extensive patches of donsc dh(d jumgk und paim ir, i-i^, ft, 
improves towards the south, where arc si'vmu] large and iDjiierninj 
villages; but elsewhere the population is scartly mid uouMdi, 
depending more on pasturage than on cniMvatlori ur cdse d"i luiu. a 
meagre subsistence from the cDllcction nf rim .-.dui-' ikpoui-, and 
tho manufacture of crude glass fur bangles. „} /hu' h 

an irregular chain of swamps lying at ihc foul, of ihc upland i id^u' 
throughout its length from north to <^out,h. 
swamps are connoctpci so as to form livcis, but ckoxvicrv riuw ,u'c 
merely detached pools, occasionally broadomng o-it hiU h ‘-c jh 'U 
They are filled by the drainage firom the npml md oLkT by tho 
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overflow from tlie Ganges, which m wee years canaea the whole of 
the hhad%y bo be snbmergod. On this account the autumn crops, 
are always prccarioua and deterioration of iho soil ia a constant 
danger , but in a dry soasoa a fine vahi harvest is secured in the 
now alluvium and the swampy bolt, while a noimal year gives a 
very fair spJing harvest to thu whole tract. The grazing grounds 
of the northorn Si/tcedw’ arc x-cry valuable and the landholders derb e 
a consideiable levcuuo from the farm of grazing duos, as well as 
fiom the saL of timber, fuel and grass. 

Above the /I to the cast Iiu the sandy uplands known 

ay the hhur tract, which comprises the rest of the Hasanpur 
tahail, save for a small block of good loam soil in the noith-east 
coxiicr, a minute portion of Amroha and tk xvesteru part of 
‘^ambhal. Ting llmv extcn<ls the wholo length of the dittrico 
and is from eight to nine miles m width, the total area being about 
424, square niika. 'i’hc tract is devoid of iivcrs and consiats 
of a soiies of sandy ridges lunning fairly parallel to one aaothei 
oast and west with a few ill-defined trausTCTi>e ridges from north 
to south. The soil becomes firmer and more fertile in the 
shallow troughs between the ridoes, which foim irregulai drainage 
channels known generically as chhoiyaa. These assume a dufiuite 
shape as they ai,pxuach tho lowlands bo the west, and in thoir 
valleys is the only good soil of the tract, except in tho immediate 
vicinity of the village sites, where a fexv fiokls have been improved 
by constant CTLltivation. A ( haractenstlc of the bJiiir, which 
in dry or normal seasons yields a fair return of inferior crops 
in both harvests, us its liability to serious injury from exce,gsive 
moisture. Tho drainage imes ai’O incapable of performing their 
functions in years of heavy rainfall and tho light soil becomes 
saluratod and is rendered uselesiS for a long peiiod, jiossibly be- 
cause effective percolation is preventc'd by an underlying sbratum 
of indurated clay. Altogether the bhur is a very poor tract, 
thinly populated, singularly hare of trees save m the neigh- 
bourhood of tho laigo villages in the centre of Hasanpur, and 
generally dreary in the extreme. During the hot weather life 
m these uplands must bo almost intolorablo, The sand driven 
by tbe acorchmg we'^t winds stings tho face hke shot- whilo often 
tho atmosphere is completely darkened bo that it s impossible 
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tio see clearly for five yards and the balat-^d pcasaiil; has to grop ' 
his way home from village to \illage by the windmg and sornotii-nos 
indistinguishable paths. Taken as a whole, the llmr is some 
twelve to fifteen feet above the Uufdir and the de'^cont iiom 
one to the other is usually abrupt, but sometnU' s th"re n a 
gentle slope, the villagos which lie partly in the bbnr and poady 
in the lowlands being known locally as ndheJc 

Adjoining the hhur on the cist and extending fiom the 
south-west corner of the Amroha talisil to a point some fi v 
miles west of Samhhal is a vciy peculiar block of couutry, about 
8S square miles in extent It differs wholly fiom the hh^ir la 
appearance, having a liaid and gritty soil, .and is known as the 
vdla, a name which appeal’s to bn deiivcd from the fart til it 
during a wot cycle the moisture oozes up from tlic ground on 
slight pressure. The water-lev, 1 ’s icmarkahly high at ilJ tiimw, 
apparently bocauso there is no c,s^ipe for (ilie dram.ige, win li 
has consequently to he absoibed. Tlie country is almost lewl, 
the slight south-easterly slope being quite lusufijeient to rnity 
off the floods, •which arc blocked by sandhilk Oii tlie east and 
west, as well as by ndges of high ground to the south, m 
which there are two small and wholly inadi'quato outl-ts. Tii 
drj^ years the tract is not unfertile and the rahi o’ops can hi 
irrigated vith case, while the cultivator-! are for the moht ]>iit 
of a high class; but wet .seasons are os much l.o Im di’-ndcd i-- 
in the bJmr, and whom once saturation ocenr^ the tnet loki-. 
long to recover. 

The next mam tract occupies tlm eastern hali of Samhhal 
and the whole of the Bilan tahsil, extondmg to tin* Ikimpui md 
Endaun borders on the east and south. This i,s the knh-Jvr nv 
uplands, a name winch in old days was applied to pi.ndn.dh 
the whole of the modern Rohilkhaiid. It emhraei'.s ;in ana oi 
597 square miles and in its geiiocul .ippearaili o is a widi' 1( v 1 
jdain of groat fcitility, rising here and thci’e into ndges of hghlf i 
and sandier soil Its aspect alfords a sti iking rontia.si, In die 
hhnr on the west, for it is a well-wooded enuntry, wi(h 
large and numerous villages, giving a fully justifuul nnpivsunji 
of great prosperity Th preva ! ng sol a n h fnaf Ic Inun 
prodiung splendid crops of wheat cotki jnc m gorca 
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whilo irrigation is usually plentiful and in certain tracts wells 
can be sunt to spring-level and obtain a permanent supply 
fiom a Brja water-bearing stratam, Tho conntiy is adequately 
diained by tho Sot, the An and then affluents, both oi those 
livers having wcll-Jefinod and fanly broad valleys, m which 
cultivation fluctuates by loason of tlicir liabibty to saturation 
after a scries of wet ycais. There are veiy few depressions in 
the katchr and the clay area is small. The whole tract is highly 
dovclopod and only ni abnoimally dry seasons is there any mateiial 
contraction of the area under tillage. 

Towards the noith the soil becomes lighter and less fertile, 
till it passes into tho north cential block, which e mbiaccs almost 
the whole of the Amroha tahsil, the uoilh-east eoinci of Ilasanpur 
and the soufcli-wesL of Moradabad, about 406 square miles 
m all. It It. drained mainly by tho Gangan and its tributaries, 
the Karula and Ban, and partly by the Sot, which rises in the 
western portion. Tho conntiy is far from homogeneous and 
has sevoial iiotiiral sulidiVL'^ions. In tlio oast js a high broad 
plateau between tho Gaugan and the Ramganga valley, in which 
the anil is generally poor and moans of irrigation are very dclieient. 
Down the centre passes a laigc iidge of hlmr, running parallel 
to the course of the B.an as far as the Samblial border; and 
in the west is a block ot undulating country winch merges into 
the hJmr of Hasanpur and Sambhal. The remainder consists 
TOanily of a loam of mediocic quality, greatly inferior to the katehr, 
and in place.s, especially to tho south-east, there arc considerable 
stretches of clay, in winch rice is the chief staple. 

The Lhacltr of tho Ramganga forms the next tract, and 
this differs materially fiom the Ganges valley in that it posscisscs 
an invariably fertile soil, save whore the river has deposited 
sand after tho annual flood. There is no saturation in this Jshodir, 
for the autumn crops are liable to injury only in years of 
exceptional flood, and the rahi harvest is excellent at all times, 
even m tho dnost season. The soil of the valley is a firm loam 
01 else clay and some of the finest cultivation in the district 
IS to be seen la the immediate n ighbouiliood of Moradabad. 
The area nder tillage how ver is relatively small for the 
gTAzmg grounds of the khad\r are particularly vnluab c on 
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account; of thair proximity to tho cities of Moraclabad and Ram- 
pnr. 

The icmainder of the distiict, north of the Ramgauga valley, 
IS a block of country some 350 miles jn extent, iutei'ai'ctcd 
hv a number of livers and streams which flow southwaids into 
Lne Eamganga It comprises the wliole of Thakurdwara and 
the greater part of the Moiadabad tahsils . but while in gem ml 
it lepresents a southerly continuation of the Naim Tal Taiai, 
the coumry is very diversified owing to the constant ch.uigi s 
of level and the action of the numciotis drainage chaunds. Tlu 
contie and north of Thakurdwai'a stand high and hiiie a 
light and pool soil, in which facilities lui iriigation ai\ dcfn iait, 
much of the land being actually precaiiuiis Elsewhm tho 
pievaihng soil is a stift loam, healing good ciops ot n're m tin 
autumn and wheat, giam and hii'-ecil in tho spring. Tn the 
(jouth of Thakurdwfua, howevci, and in sin - ml pjits of Jlumdab ul, 
there are wide plains of clay, known :is jhruhi, which bear lilth 
but lice and depend entirely on tho raintall A dry yeat thionghoiit 
the tract involves a poor autumn harvest, but the rnlj/, is almost 
always safe, smee percolation wells can be constructed w mh great 
ease in all bnt a few villages. 

Despite the great diversity of physical charactcrmtic'', tho 
soils throughout the district are of very similar composition, mug mg 
from pure saud to stiff clay and iDcludmg all ptrssible combinations 
of the two. The former is known by the coiumon name of Wu/ 
and the latter is called avtiar, while tlio mixtnri', whate-vii 
be the propoitions, is styled dumat or loam Thc.se nanus, lu 
commonly recognised by the people, and in additioii thorn ou 
several subdivisions of the three classes The word hi liar is 
used specially to denote tho bald leprous s2.ots In Bolds, in windi 
nothing germinates in a dry year: but it has also a gomial 
apphcation to all inferior soil, whether infocl,ed witli rah oi imt. 
The poor clay called jhada has been montiouud ahuady, while 
otherikmds axe known as kari matti or hard clay and gili math 
or wet sticky clay. Alluvial soil is often termed kam]), as in 
northern Oudh, while the word tarai h applied to all soils liable to 
injury from flood The highly manured fields adjo i ng village 
Bites IB known ae gauhan a word analogous to the ptnnd and bora 
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of other di'otriots. At; the recent settlement no fewer than 17 
ck^se-i of soil ■were employed, but these merely consisted of gauhan 
nad conventional subdivisions of cUy, loam and sand, differentiated 
accurdnig Lo quality. Of the whole aiea '01 pei cent was gauhaTi, 
11 83 was clay, 20‘22 was bhuv and 67'Sl per cent, was loam of 
various desciiptions Tho general simdaiity of the soils in the 
ciiffcioiit tiacts Is due to the hvet that tho geology of the district is 
of a uniform typj, exposing nothing but the ordmary Gangetic 
alluvium common to the grcatci pait of the United Piovmces. 

Save m the curious luUa tract, the uplands of the district are 
very efficiently chained by the Ganges, the Ramganga and their 
Humorous affiueuts, all of which belong gcogiaphieally to the mam 
Gangotic sy.-steiii Several ot the rivers have their ongiu in the hills, 
but the Gang es alone can claim the dignity of a snow-fed stream. 

Ill Its coui^o along the wcstcin borders of this distiict the 
Gauges flows in a broad bed, within the limits of which it changes 
Its ohmiisl at will, so that large blocks of country are constantly 
allei'iiatmg betweoii this (h^triet and the Meerut division. The 
iivr'T is bridged by the railway near Kaukathor station, and at this 
pOiOt the chauuel is more or less defined by training woiks ; but 
lowei down lis variations aie very extensive, and after the recession 
oE the annual floods the main channel will almost mvanably be 
found to have iindergune an extensive change. About thirty-five 
years ago the river took a turn eastwards near Biharipur and 
luined a laige stietch of fcitile country, sweeping acioss the 
lihadir till it was cheeked by tho raised belt known as the Bagad 
havgar. It tlien out a deep channel into the Muhawa and another 
into the low ground between Mliprur Dhabka and Purara , but 
tliLsc ill time Itocauic silted up, though the iiver uontinued to 
nnmdatii ■ a wide expanse of low ground between the mam stream 
and the Mahawa. The spill into tho latter river has caused 
dc tiuciivo floods, the effects of which arc more noticeable in 
Budann than in this district , hut of greater importance is the 
daiigei that the mam sticain of the Ganges may break its way into 
thi Mahawa, thus leiidoring nseless the great headworks of tho 
Lower Ganges canal at Waroia. Efforts have been mado from time 
to time to check t lo easterly tendency of the Ganges but without 
much an for though the erection of protective works eomp 
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3 'OaTs ago can ,cd thcj iJ'ver to Jiclojpt. a nioic cnmt-u liom 

Eitaripijr bonthwaifN, ilio result) lias btcn to f-hilL tin* diuigt r point 
iurtlier to lU. boiitli, ab at tlu' picsont time iho jiut takfs in 
catorl;- bond near Susa aiKllutfi aliL.uly dtMio}! il Llu' gii.iui j i1 
of that Jin-! village. 

Tile IS full uf nunor btivoinb and v alisroiinos^ bomo 
of Mhich rc}ixbtiut mcio Lai ktvatcis ol iLc nangts, vlids oUnib 
leceive a large amount oi djaniagi luan tlii' oplrnds In ilio 
extreme north two pinall s-tieAm-^, llio Kudn i and jMia or Itdi.i, 
enter the lowlands from l-Jijuoi and mule in tlu logo J >h,di lagot n 
close CO Azampur, Emerging Irurn tins bw.nnp, tlm Jlm.L, bliewn c-, 
the Matwali in the maps, takos a bom.hi‘i]y unii-c tliioiigli llm 
khad%'i' and at GainUoli near Trgn lalls lutu .in oM fli.uim 1 ul tin 
Ganges At Deothi, some ioiir niile.s Murthoi Azatiijiur, ! in ‘■vviimp 
uudei'ueatli iho hlMV chft spicads out into a muiaob, ijum 
which the wctetoin Eagad hsiic", tiu'ut e I'dIIom ing (he hm* of ^hdi> 
ab Jar as Easai tiaiiibauh near iSihah, and ivcmviiig at Cliakikhi la 
near Gajiaiila a chhoi.ya vihich libcs cleso to iUelihiaoa, dlie 
river then leaves tho swamp aiul tuirib to tlu- suntlt-ne.-^l. , hut 
shortly afterwards it lobumcb a bouthoily direction anil near il;ib in- 
pur it is joined by a second chholya oalied the Kilaji. To the 
south-west of that town the Bag.wl, aftoiwaids luiown o-, the 
Mahawa, ogam leavcb the hkur clitl and jjabbcs down tlu' rmifre ni 
the kkadir as far as the Budarin bolder. At Jhtindi, to tlio bouth 
of Ho,&anpur, the muimp at tlie foot of tlu ■ upland ndge uidmis i ui 
into the Samds y7u/, which is swollen by the diaii.agc imm tlu 
Kalela chhoiya, and tins ib the souieo ul 1,lie eustiein Bag, id or 
Tikta, The latter soon Icavcb Lho swaniji, pas.siug to iho vveot. of 
the Jabda and Jhairawali jhih, with winch it is coniu oL'mI hj’ fli.od 
channels , Imt in the extromo bouth oi the Hasanjmi ttdu-il it unns 
towards the bhur cliff, andi.s them joined at Khuiagiani by a lung 
cA^oii/ a which liscb near Said Kaglj. Both tin; Muliawa and flu 
Tikta receive numerous small aMuencb, which arc guieially name- 
less, and part ol the Ganges ovoitllow into the Mah.iwu, is pa-'bod 
on to the Tikta and from tho Tikta into the y/idy to the east ; so 
that heavy inundations sweep right across the khadi^'i' and do mmh 
damage to the ihanf orope in ;dl partb save the high bt ndge b of 
the Begad hangar 
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The diajnage from the eastern hhur parses in a south-easterly Sot 
direction into the Sot. This in er, &Ko known as the Yai-i-Wafaclar 
or faithful fii< nd, a name said to have heen n it hy kluliammad 
Shah 111 hib expedition against AJi Muhaniinail and his Eehilla=!, 
takes its use in a ek'prtssion to the west ut Amiuha and thraice 
flows in a southeily oi south-cshteily ehie('tion thioiigh Llio SamLhal 
latehr, eventually tiaveising tlie cxtirine southern coiner oi 
Bilaii hofoic lassiiig into iho EutUun disLiieu The rncr is a 
perennial stieam and ahuiys rarrh ,s a eoiisideiahlc lohimc of vaLct, 
so that It might uitli adiantage he utilised to supply a small eauai 
and 111 tact a pii‘po.sai was made long ago to lake sucli an iiiigation 
channel fiom the Sot at Fiiozpui, Jooe to the hiidgc on the load 
from Moiadahad to Sanihlial The iivci ha', a well-detined ^alkyj 
m most place:) of eunsidei able depth, with a long blu]e lium the 
uplands to tJiG tdluvial sml in the led el tin stn am In its ]<iwei 
reaches the deb(,ent beeomes nioio abiuj-t and the gradual slope is 
loplac^d by laimes. The Ihodir m aj L to bteeme satuiat) d 
after a cjcle of ivet ^eais, and in foinu r clajs it was cxeeodingl} 
unhealthy, but the leclainatiun of the large area,- of d /to and 
scinb jungle •which lined the valhy a,'(l the leiuoial ot th> \illago 
sites to higher giuiinJ bate gieatl\ .unehorated the conditions, 
while in normal seasons the crops aic of a vciy fine dcsciiption. 

The Sot lecei’.cs no aftliients ol anp' impel Lance in this clistiict. It 
is joined on the right Lank at Dhakia b\’ a Lhliotiji! which rises 
near Chan.danpnr m the south-wesb of Amiulia, and a lew miles 
lowci down It is led hy a small channel which caiiie.^ olf the 
drainage from the we, stem side of the Aniioha hlMV iidge. At 
Chandain an msignifleaiit watcicouise liewing .south-c'ast'waKl& 
from the town of Sanihlial empties it, self into the iivcr, and another 
hows southwanla fiojii Chnndau, si , while on the Durlaun herdci Jb 
IS joined by an equally unimportant nala calkd the Khaiia. 

The All, known in BueUun and Eaicillj' as the Aril, takes its An. 
Use in the low tract of clay to the ca.st of the Amroha hkur iidgo 
in the south-east of that tahsil, but does not assume a defanitc 
channel till it reaches Mamatbcr on the Samhhal road. Thence it 
flows south-oastwaids with a very tortuous couiae thiough the 
Bilan tahn 1 into Budaun receiving a Baiua Khera a small 
tnbutaiy which nses at Qumthal and another at Atwa "fflnch has 
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lU feource ab Dcora. On tliu cast of the latber village is a jJul fi'Oin 
winch a watcrooui^o issues, joiriixig at Balkarauinzi a similar but 
huger stii^am ealkd the Chhuiya, which for snuie disfuicc follows 
the llampiu border ami joins tlie An in. Jjudaira. Th' ch-uiml of 
the Ari IS at first shallow and cojifiued, but it giadually iiicuascsin 
depth aud ividthj aud in the south of kiiaii thtie h a vumsidorable 
valley, iuieiiui to that of the Sot, but coiiLainnig a fair amoimt of 
eultivation. 

The Gangau is au impoitaut rivn wluJi lisos m the nujlh of 
the Bijnoi disUieii ami flows souiliwaids til! lu eriteis the noitli of 
iL’ Amiolu tjhsil AfUi a eomse oi about, twelve imt's thu ugh 
this djd.net it is jotncil on the hdl. bank i»y th ■ Karuln, a sinall 
.stream wlui.li has its oxigni m th< south oi Ibjrior , iiml buthir 
down, at iSir.sa Mauh.u, it rerejves on ils ngiu- b.i"]. tliejim, 
.moth a ui r of nijimr, wliieli U.ivetsc'' the M'lur ' ol Amroliii, iu a 
.S| Illi h*i list 1 1} djt'.ilell All ih.'se II, Ui W i 11- li l.U kt fi 

Aalleys Milh a long sloj) , iili.'ii xiMucil h\ tavino' esju-riolly |o llm 
east of the K.mili 'I'lie uj)]i<r (k'Ug.in v.illy h of r* fmt'Ie 
doscriiitiou, but lowa down it l/iondeus mil iiito ,i ■'iiurji of hght 
sandy .soil, whteh la.ntinues tliiougli the soinb-eastern jjoiiion of 
MoiiuUb.ul. Aft 1 its uuifhiem’o with tin n in t he nn j’ i.skt ^ a 
fcouth-L'Ustei'ly eoiuse and. utti'!' n .uhnie the ihlmi buid. is, feniis 
the n.ituial l.iuimlary between lint, talmil .md IMmMd .bad tib it 
entms Uampiu, eventually dischargmg its.H mto th'* U'Uug.iiigu. 
In the Moradab.al tali'-il n is joiiu .1 at I’.uidii A.i^lu b-^ i *-1 cand 
Kiiiuli, wlmh n-er, to the noM.h-ve t ol tlie ti;y aii.l below ilus 
point the valli y li -■onies nioie dmllow, s,, th n, in w’ t u s the 
hoods tram the lliiingnu'gu. sw ’ep ,jve' ihe tw i or lime imlei oi 
iiiti'iveiiiag e*>unti\ IJeloio tlr* Jt uupni bnumliKi i > u .lehi'd llm 
/r/iud/r siti’(...ids uiit on eilhef hank u.ui a ftiide liaif. be'Ding 
fbn aafo, m'op-i. The ( king m u]>|ila . a sm ill -|i m m' easials m 
iJyuoi , hut IS lutle used for nng-itimi pm'p.is* : n* ild.^ clislrirn. 
A dam is uimle .niuu,dly at. IJnui .uni ih .a lew vdb.ges lusier down 
waier is soinetJiiU'H 1111' d fVotu the luu bu the adj m. ut bm lauds. 

The principal river of the ilistuot js tir* Ibtniganga, which 
rises lu the upper momitaius of Utirhvif.il and altei* iravi.rsmg that 
drstneb aud Ahuoia passes tiuvugh the ('a,st of ihjnur and mitcis 
the Thakurdwara udij i n the noit west Jfhcnco it lows aoiith 
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along the wcstoru horrlcr and pa'isos into Moradahad, skirting the 
city on the east and then taking a auuth-eabteily turn towaids 
Rampur It has a very irregular course and its total length 
thtough thib dibliict is ahoiit 53 nuLs, The galley of the river is 
bioad and well defined, at any latc on the west, for along the 
eastern houndiiry of Ainioha and ihiougli the Moradabad tahsil as 
far as the city tho right bank uses up steeply into a rugged bank 
scored by mnuinGraLle raviiio.s A similar bank ej,ints in Thakur- 
dwara on the left, but iu Moraclibad the Lhadir widens out into a 
iich expanse of low uiidalatnig couiitiy ; ■while below the city the 
high hank on the light Munlaiiy disappears, and thencoforwaid 
thcie IS a vru'} gia.dual, and in places imperceiitihle, slope frum tlm 
liver to the uplands. In this tract, the Roing.inga .shifts its couiso 
flora tune To tiieo in a most capriuious maunoi , and aftei the rams 
the oharaicil way he found fully thieo miles from that of the 
pievioiis year These fluctuations do much damage to the ieitilo 
lowlands, but as a lule the deposit is a good silt, though hi plices 
along the iivor nothing is to ho seen beyond ,i di eary waste of 
sand and tamarisk bushes The Ramganga is ic.ally nothing moie 
than a largo toi rent , fui while m the hot weather it shriuks to 
reiy small dimc'nsions and is fordable in mo,st places, it swells with 
extraordinary r.apidity in the lains, pouiliig down an immense 
volnme of water .at the rate of b\c nuhs an hour and inoro, so that 
for sercral months it boioraes a most fortnidablo ob,staclG to 
tiaffic. 

The Ramganga receives a number of .afHuonts m this distiict, 
all on til left bank, and these aic usually Tarai stroams floiving 
southwards oi south~W(“:t wards. The hist, however, is the Phik.i, 
a considerable uver which uses m the hills .and for some distan( c 
foims the houndaiy between the IJijnor and Naiiu Til distrnts. 
It passes along the noithcrn borders of Thsikuidwara and joins the 
Eamnagar near Suijannagai The iioith-wcst fif Tliakiirdwara is 
drained by the iChalia., a T.irai stroaia whnh roeciYes two small 
affluents in the Dara and Kawakhar and then bocoinea known as tho 
Eepi or Eapi. Before joining the Ramganga at Daulatpur Tigii 
it is fed by the Jabdi, another Taiai stroam with a deep channel. 
Of the Paine nature are tho Kurka and Lnpkana whi h fl iw 
through the centre of the tihtal and mute near Buhta shortly 
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^Iterwai'da diHchargiug tlwii* wall 'is Ilia liauiL^anya. Tliu iicxij 
tnbuUu'y ilic Dhela, ii cn’jSidi'i.iblo nvoi wlin’li has itrf saiuae 
in ibu hilU of Iho Xaioi Til (Ii,i,nc‘, uinl oiV i p (.hi-oiinU ilio 

Ka.sliipui' jiargauii touu^ Ui ' hi iiiiihiiy lu'lwi 'Ji iIil, Thakui dwi.i ni. 
fuid iloijuhiliad Lalisils, ulf.ha.ilc'y jniiiiag lu- llaihgoiig.i < tu 
Uio cify of Mor.iihUia-L O^i l,h<j ili^taiL boujolojy iL. is i’ d )>y 
tlu Dliaiul]: T,vinL,h ioi isuDii. tlj'-Uiuo siiiuvios TIiaLuidwiaa 

fioiii Kashi ynir , ils orly oi.'ier iiilnaoiy of any lii.!-.* lA'nig Llio 
Doiiidaina, whn !i diaxii.^ ihu jhatla u.o linoli Jii tli ' .sniilli of 
Tlukuiduaia Tlv Dixlaha. a \o3y tlullmv hod iL-, 
lii coUstauiiy ohoiiging , hui Iho \ulL‘y is uiuioxv aud flio d.bm.ign 
done hy lli ' j ivoi is ou'nyuiMtjixolj insrgiidj' ont Fui'llu r t is 
dio Eojlicia, wliioli has if.', iiiigiu in Lb un.' 1 uids n. a i lAi.ul|iiiii 
sUtioii and flows smiLh wank Lhiongh lli oaskiti half of dio 
Moia lid'.id l.ili.'ih.') join tlm Ihiiuoaiiga a aa 1 hilyatiuu' Els hanks 
am ajiaia,! c iisid in ]'Oar .i. id luulv ii f 'ul, hi.li ili‘ sLo am is liigoly 
uuIjs.mI ioi iriio.iii.-a puj|)is'-. Tim i'lij'n.M is ud hj soy. ml 
ujiuni VfaLLit'uiU'si ,s, llic clikT ol whii U i- iho KucJn i, asmo f;i, 
&uuLh of Pipahanii. 

Tho icmainitig nvois of Ihn iIisL]i.,L,a’.' afUu 3H.s ol dm RosJ, a 
laigc and uiossL ciuilii; bl.nM.m ivluih ibiS inihu Ahuom disniol 
and p.i-sos Liiioiigh Namt T.ii, vif.-nvaids uavtasino ds ■ iloi.i' had 
bloi.k of Mojadabad L 'IiELot^j in whirl) bho aiw ii oJ Oai Inal js sil ua! ' d 
Not, long ago ifc flijvvad Lo Lho of L)i.' sjv , bn:, it-, lont', i. laav 

suiiK' distani'o luithm w ml and Lh > oM d ik-lmng,il iw lus ln'ini 
di>t.!’oyc'd, whilo ihf ic"!. ol tlio (own .ipyt'.tm l.o ho ui hmiua. ni, 
dang r. Tim Ka^i (.Ima [).is os Lhioagh ifaapni for 1.H laibs 
heibic touihii.g this di.s1.iiot ag.mi at. liliabai'M, Tliin . bul it agam 
turns off into K.unpnr and (h" Imtoti.in with i ho Ihimgaaga is 
now (dFivtod ssino nuii n w ibhia th.; limits ai i!i,,i, (oErilrm, yboro.is 
tliJi’ty y.-.ii.s ago it took j'l.ii. mi iho bardL^s ol' the Kimndahad 
Uhsil, At Khab.iiia Jilmr llm Ivosi h ji.iai <1 ih Hdudlaa 
ii\ or of ilio Tai'.a xylmh skiifitho disli ii t hnuada.rv .m t.iio 'ast,. 
It i,s Intg.'ly uultsodfnr iingatioii iniijaisos, hotli m Ratnpnr and tn 
this distiioti, dams Ijoing coasu'iioiotl at Alttadia and m viral uihoi' 
Xdacos. Another iisofnl stmam ir, tho Naohiia, whkth liso,, a b\v 
railos to tho south of Kish ] ur a d trayarw tho oast f K lail 
abad ilowiHf, ao jxr tothi>,luiaw 
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Khairliliiita, noar Sarknra, after receiving' on. its right Lpnk a small 
tributaiy called the Khahra 

With the exception of tho long chain of swampi m the Gangrs LAcsaad 
s/jadtr, to ■fthicli rcferoiKO h,.^ been made on a picvious page, 
theic are hardly any jhds rd’ Jinportaiicc in the rliHtrict. A fciv 
small depressions aicto ho louud in the east of tho Moradahad 
Lahsil, such as the Chandi j/ui near Sdi.;! and tho IShirna y/ul at 
SnaHkliora^ and also in the irest al>out tho source of the Eaiula; 
but these aie TC TV she llo-vT and diy up chuiiig the cold ivcathoi. 

The same may bo said ot tho .scattered yh'iti in tho smiUi-L ast of 
Amroha, that of Pnranpnr in the .‘-oath and ihct of Chandpur and 
(ithors In the wi'St in ■\vhieli the Rot ii.si s Llioniidi tin rc is a larc'c and 
well known near Kauth in tho llamganga khojhr. In RambhiJ 
dicio are a few in tim noilh-oast near Gnsisani, R.undii, Rirsi 
and Eahtaul ; and in Jlilari they arc .soaiewhal raom nunieroa.s, 

Lhough none ol them conialiH any depth of water. >SiicIi arc tho 
iiicgular .series of to the oast of Mahmud hlu.ifi, those near 

Pipli on the ca'ifcc'rn border, sevoiul in the noighhoiiihood of Soon- 
Jaia and tho laige depn .ssiou at ilanu Khcia, to tho south of 
Ahrauh. 

According to tho rolnnis of the rooent sottlenient tho barren area Waste 
^ 1 ■? 
amounts to 115,277 acr s oi 7’78 per cent, of the unthe district. ‘ 

This IS a vciy low ]>i'opoitiou, mid as tho fignro ]iioludo,s 47,952 

iGics covered with water and i8,00‘i acrc^ occupied by village sito.s 

ind tho like, the actu.d annnint of 'nncdlliur.ablo land appears 

ilmosL insignificiidt, being only 49,325 acres or 3'36 por cent of 

the total. Tho ratio vanes eoimderably m difforont pai't.s of tho 

JiTstrict, bjiuM onlv 2 2 in Rainbhal, 3 29 in I3ilan and 2*9 in 

Ami’oha, while it usc.s to 4 1.5 lu H.a^a ipur, 4 52 lu Thakui'dwar.i. 

and 6 27 pei cent in the iMoi.nUbad lahsil. 'Tlii.s bairen are.a 

consists cithei of useless sand and li.maiisk jungle ri tho river 

beds or else of st'dilc Lnllar .md ground that h iniooted with the 

saline effloro.sconcos ealJed re/i, wlinh make their appLavance on the 

smfaco as tho result of .sahn'.itjon. Tho term barren, howovor, is 

applied in its stiaitt-st s,.u'>e and embraces only such Lind as could 

under no circu]n.stanco.s bo classed as arable. It leavca out of 

account a large are, a which at pro, sent is -wholly unfit for tillage, 

b iQg o then cover d 1 1 grujy or tnm jungle or olse of so infencu. 
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a quality that it coaid never repay the expense of reclamation 
and cultivation. 

This po-called culturable waste will be cloak with lu the 
following chaptei in discus‘'iug the jirospects of fiirthd' extruMonq 
of the cultivated area. There are no flames to show the actual 
oxtont of jangle laud in the distiiet, but it I-, still viuy eonsidiuabk, 
although a vciy ramked ledui tion hao been '‘ficetrcl diiiung tin pa"'!; 
thirty years. bVhilo the chstiirt is as a whole wi U weeded, .s^ive in 
the hhitr and the khruUr tracts, the amount of nee jungle is 
smalL Theio wa'i ouirc a ihick belt of dhal and finib along th< 
Sot in the Sambhal fcahsil, but thus has almo"-t outirely vann'hi d 
and the ]ungle in the uplands is now confined tij a few auas 
of poor soil still covered with the thvjrny serub c.dli d kati' ui hn d, 
which is abholutely vahudebb and merely af lords eovci to wild 
animahkhat piey upon tlie ciops in the neighbouring fliids. Tlu i< 
ifl fiiill a lai'gii area oi Icio' m the muth ol Thukunhvitu, wlmli 
harbour^ Inige luuk of .'uih lope, but irclumatieu huis hi i r earned 
on apace during the' last twenty yeai.s Tii Ainiuh!; the i ukivatojs 
have been still luoi'o yncigctic and have cleaied an exiensivu U.iU 
of such jungle. Atone time it covered ail the vkitKiu betwi'u 
the Eamganga and the Gang.iu, as well as maeh oi tlie .soatlr in 
Gangan valley and the south-eabtmn clay ti.iet, kmiwn as the 
Turkan from the iact that Tmks foim the bulk of the population 
Half a century ago tigers weic not unlciiowii here, wink' leopaids, 
spotted deer, hog deer, wUel pig and nilgai weve mim' reus. Al 
the present time then 0 is very htik /eeir left atiel lh(' wild auimak 
have disappioarod, f'xeept on the Eaingunga slopo, and even llieu 
its area is relatively sinall. The only tree jungle of mip)oilanC(! lii "■ 
in the Ganges khadlr nnd there on the raised stii]’ bioivn us the 
Bagad hangar arc still to be seen densi' patches of dhak, in pLiei s 
so wide and so well piiotcetcd by the thick iiiith igiowth of thorny 
bushes that the villagcis often picfor niakiug a aln.uit of Lwo uj 
three miles to gxopJug through irs lahyiiutlis. The sattu' tiact 
is covered in piiaces with palm trees, but m the south much of tht 
ti/mh has been cleared In the ojion to the wc'st hahul oi 

hltctr trees abound, and these aio cut by coutraetois at iutei- 
vals of hfteen years or thereabonts. The scattered treoa fouiul 
thronghont the dietncC comprise the species eominori to tho GaDj^ctio 
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pi in as a -nholo and amoi^ them the most noticeable are the 
mm, wtZt or tamaimd, sIiLham, her, lemal, ytman, stms, the 
vaiions figs and the bamboo 

Of much gieatei extent and economic value are the giasisy 
iiastcs which abound ni the nver valiojh and nic to bo seen occa- 
sionally ill the nplamli'-. Tlujc la a lai go aiea ol such wtihto m 
tile hhadir tracts ot Thakiiidvraia ;nul Moiadabad, whidi is more 
protiT-ably icscived bu pastuiagi* and the supply of thabhing 
glass than broken up for i ullivatsoo , the income from the waste 
in the I’iciuity oi the citie.i of lloi.ulab.ad and Kampur bcinn* 
fully as great as that: ro,ilj^etl fioin aiahle laml in the same locality. 
In the uplands the; only oxtunsivc tiacti of glass lie in the wisi 
of Amrolia and tiumbluil und in the adja'^ent Wittr of Hasanpuii, 
though there IS a fair aumunt of ust'fui grazmo land in the An 
■villey in Cilaii The uucultnatid Ihur .soon becomes covered 
vtith ooaiso glass and uitli the sniubby weed called siiabani or 
sifa-upt<in , but (he valuable d'atching glass is confined to the 
wobtoin odgi' of the lhv,r Tins giass is of the kind ealli d aur'pat 
and in the adlieh villagi'S oi t.Iu l/iur cliff affoids a £.011100 oi in- 
corno to many who m jeais of drought would otheiwiso bo 
riduced to the giciitrsL stiiuls Usually ih gi ass is lead’d to the 
tenants, but' boincdiiims it is given on yearly contracts to ont^dors. 
Beside, j being used foi thatching purposes il yields the rough 
twin," called isan, employed loi stringing native bedsteads, for 
lopes and I'm muvj malting, while fio.m tlie stalk are mafic sieves, 
wninowing bimkots and till hcroens known as sirk-iH. Thr Ickadir 
too is full of thatelaug-gra':''. and also pnbse.sses giaumg grounds 
of tlv' greate-.t value, llr' ui(i-.t, important being the traefc in the 
oxtieme noith, iiom Ualinda to the Bijner boidm, in which largo 
herds of cattle an* mamtained tlironghout the year, while many 
mojc arc sent there iioui tlie uplands during th'' hot w'cather, 
Many kmcls of grass abmmd in the lowhmd.s, indudlng the ^andetr, 
the roots of which ai'i; well known as kha'^-hhas, and all haw 
a marketable value. In a diy season the lessees rcii]! a rich 
harvest, for hundreds of carts may bo seen in October and 
Novcmbc*r on their way to the khad’ir to buy gr.i.ss for the lining 
of earthen wi'lhs_ Along tho Ganges itseli and to a loss eiitout m 
the Talley of the Ramganga ore wide tracts covered with or 
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Ijamaririk, and this too is, of ront.Klciabir' ^.aluo -whcii giwn up, 
hinoe it IS laigoly uspu for fuel ard. also fur llio iiiaiiuiactiuc of 
ba4o.'ts, tho Ahenas of thin and llio Mooint di-tnct IjfiDg parLicu- 
larh' oxpoit m this haadicr.ift. 

Tho o,rea uiider artifitial giovus is rclainoly small, amouiituig 
at tho recont setUumeut to ld,66'> anus or 1'27 jior cunt of the 
whohi clistiict. Aftualiy, howca.'i, it is soinowhat hirgrr rlian tins, 
lor a considurablo oxt'oit oi gio%c land is roininally noppod 
and has hoon included in the cultivated area. Theic Ini', hen 
a distinct incioabc sinrc 1875, wlvn only 16,030 ani's were undm 
groves, and every tah.sil falinwb a in.nktd iniprovenicnt except 
Thakurdwara llie proportiion in that subdivision is but. 81 
per cent , winch is innrli the same as the '70 pc-r cent, in Tlasan- 
pur, a pocubarlj- trc'cless tiact, save lu the Bagail bnigar and the 
lia&iii-covercd aivas in the Ihuchr Moradahad with 1 10 jicu- cent, 
comes next and then Aiiiroha wiili 102. while in Saniblial (he 
flgu’o uses to 1'72, and in Bilaii to lAO pi'r einn , tlu Latehi 
being very much more thukly wooded than the losi oi llic ihsi.nct. 
Tho gioves consist as a rule of mango troc.s, but othei spi'cies, such 
as the jaraan and bc^r, arc sometimes planted, wlnle in llasinipni 
many of tho grovos aro of hainboo, which flournsli^.s greatly in 
the lowlaiidri- 

The mineral pioducts of the district are few and ut little 
iinportanco. Tlie saline deposits m tho aro coll c ted and 

used for the manufacture of crude glass tor bangl s, and in 
former days tliGri wa.s a small trade m salt pr (re, whuh is now 
lately produced. The nodular limc'-tone known ;ss li/nLar a 
found in m.any places, but it does not semi to occui jioith nt the 
Eamgauga or in tho ii/i'tnr tracts. Tin; piineipai qmnne.s ,ue iu 
Mainatlior, Gurer and Gwalklmni, in Bilan ; at Palm and Paraitia 
m Hasanpui , and at Dhakia, Talwar, Maiisurpur and Maglinpun 
in Kambiial Occasionally if. is mut with in t he him k foiin and 
as such was (. mployed in some of the uld 'r holdings at W.uuhh.d 
and Ainroha. This is the only htoiio of any ]rtafiieal us. ihiiuci m 
the district, for th'‘ bouldeis brought down by tho hill sliiennts in tho 
iioith lie far beneath tho siii'liK’O and occur only in small nmnbcTH. 

Bricks aro made near all th larger towni aftci ’xtl the 
old native and tho European patterns Tho former couijnsc the 
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small .lud llv' loi;:; r chatibi biT'k maim far t’li’ocl at 

Moraihb.y] , bo!h b.nnj -l-jp-ianulii *(i ruid lim'iii in kilns 

viiLh Lovv-d'ini:; tm’L Lmi > fi’i iinnl.ir 1*^ 'r'-iii lally ubt'iiiicd irom 
h(!,a\(ir and i tiam R> 15 fn R- 3) p r Jiumlicil rnbi'’ bvl , 
biiL snmoLiuii •> 'i'ui ■ jiiii ' i- nn|)'ti( d lima lia la!!^. dbajna tbr 
builduitr aaa ii^a-dh ba iiaichi'i'd lo-'.div as ibi ^It.in ‘ ul aiaiiLra, 
shish/fi)i iiiid li'y-.- b,it tlsa ■^iiTna lar kj^!d^, sni'h H'-sal 

and as'nuii, cani‘ Jraia tin' oi lha jiurtli sind <■.)-, t fiuin 

Rn 3-8-0 CO R- 4 j»ar i ubir, innL , whtl ■ Iba i.jf . 3^ 

Rs 2 ta Rt 2-8-0 lut sd; t'-'/ffrtt R*’. 1-8-0 (<» Rs 2 fur jumk ii 
Olid Ro. 1-4-0 for laana-s ssond 

Tlio number 'iml \,u’iaiy al wild auuaal < iUf las-. I'oni.u'k.'tbia 
than lu tih ' adja‘'nt. tii-liol. ul Ibjnar, bat :iia ivsiafii loss 
gi’oatoi' th.m III I ii ’ Ml n h at fl didkluuid .aid lisa .ulj.iamjt piU'l'-i 
oi tha Dii.ib. In laviii.o' da’^ , liii> wild .'lapli infc .uid Ui ‘ tiam itsi d 
to haunt ilia kkohr af ib • G.ui”'.*-. ; bat till {uruiar has laii^' sun;,, 
ili^iappoaiad, whdalln app ,'ir.mai aftli.' Kiltai’ ui Lha khiiUr is 
now uukuawn, illau'^dl aaiM'.iatiidb a lai a \ jsil ar )s rapnrtad irarn 
the bush junqbs tit'd’h ikurdwava and fa-.t ‘eu Aiuraln. Tha bapiiid 
IS moro caauuau m ilmna iiMct-,, a-,p.)cKd!y durtna’ th*. r.uiH, 
Wolvus> ara V H'y uiiiuaraus, and in 185H> ,uid 1807 bac,itivmstK;h 
a p St iliiUi tha rawuf.l Car th ur il structtm wms t'uujiaianiy 
doubL'd Ju th ‘ Jung'! • nsuutrv tha purha or hag-daoi-j Itif- ndgm 
and th* Indian ant* lap.* are iti ha fatmd. Wild pig arc abundant, 
particularly 1 X 1 lha Ihaig s s allay ' ;iud athai aaiuiaLs ind.idc ihu 
jackal, fax, maakaj , paraupirii' aixl athar.s. .'snaka-^ ara amtiarau.s 
and a Urga nuiubf'r at dt'yth.s Iraiu .siiako-lute ara raporlcd 
annually. During lha fiva yaan-^ i iidmg with iShO iho uvarago 
raortabty attribuu d La wild uinmaK was 70 and from wuikobitu 
89 ariiiually , while tha aorra-poudiug ligiiras Uvatity y'urs ktnr 
were 61 and 8G, ilr' f.iinjna vaars of 1878 and i89G-97 haing 
charactorisf d hy ran nniisUiilly large umuher of daaths ascribed to 
wolves. 

Thu birds found ju the distrat. arc of miiah tha same specu'S 
as those whiah occur throughout the Gangatia plain. Tin* libt of 
game-birds melndos paaiuwl, the gia*y partridgo’, iho black part- 
ridge which m found in al indanf«? m th' kltad-tr the varknis 
apeciee of quail the Icsiicr aund giooao and the florican the last 
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being mainly confined to tbe Taiai foimtij of tlio nnith Sn^yc 
appear Sio bo more common than in but mo wiDoubat 

tmeerbain Yisitoi's. During tho eobi wcatlu^i the u'lual migiants 
appear on tho rivers and jhds, among them g. rso of Imu m Ibtct 
varieties, duch, pochards, widgeon, teal and many otliui". 

The fisheries of tho distnot aio of um'-ul mbl iinpunaun', 
for fish are readily oonsamed by nearly all ih(> I\hi^dijiuns and 
all the lower castes of Hindus Aocoidiiig to the la-i c ll-^l^ lepo)! 
3,265 persons dependud on lishiug for a liv lihoml , Inil the nundu r 
of those who betake themselves to fishing a-, a scemitlarv oi ciipatieu 
is very much greater. They tiro ior the most pniL Hindus^ sinli 
as Kahars and Mallahs, and they gnmially employ sruall-niodi. d 
nets and wicker traps and h-askets Tho U.uigo.s iK ']j is not 
much frequented by the local fishenneu, hut they i'>gid.'ulj di ig 

the backwaters and pools kft by tho anniiid flotidn, fhelhim- 
ganga fisheries arc ot cons tdoiable value, wluh' the snitdli r mots 
and the per man entyilji are fully oxpil oiled. The hsh catight uk 
of the usual varieties. Tho mahscer migrates southiVriKl.s lu ilus 
district during the winter months, as the hill sin ams ui*' ilun 
too cold and too small to afford them feustvnanco , wlnh' the ro/iw, 
gunch and many others are to be found in the iivt ns and funis 
throughout the year. The names vary fioni place to jjLiCf and 
from district to district, bub as usual the commone.si, species an 
of the carp tribe, 

The cattle bred in the dnstnet arc of an ordinary typi‘ und 
there is no local bleed worthy of the name. Animals (J‘ ,i. ]j, rtc^r 
class are imported from tin Punjab, the Meciut divnum an({ 
Bijnor, The bullocks of the country are .small but cmnjiacl and 
capable of cousidoi able endurance. A plough bullock cusis fiom 
Ka. 15 bo Ea. 50, but much higher sums aio paid for good draught 
animals, which are much, in demand. A cow can bo oblauicd ot 
any price between Rs. 15 and Eg. 40, the rate varying witJi lIu, 
yield of milk ; and a cow buffalo costs about twice as inuult, A 
regular census of the animals kept in tho dbtrict was fust ta,kcn 
in 1899. There wore then 276, 279 bulla and bulioeka and 37,6,50 
male buffaloes, giving an average of 2-41 animals per plough. 
This was a relatively high figure even if full albwance bo made 
for old and use ess boasts and for hose reservod for draught 
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purposes only, A second census lakeii in 1904 showed a con- 
siderable increase, but owing to the larger number of ploughs 
the average had dropped to 2'3S. The last census, taken m 
Januaiy 1909, gave a total of 279, IV 5 bulls and bullocks and 
27,660 male buffaloes. The lecent decrease is somewhat remark- 
able, thniiLili it was common to almost cveiv district. The average 
p r plough was I inly 2 24, as compared with an average of 2 29 
foi tlio whole of the Kohilkhand division. Thoro were 129,939 
tows and 87,945 cow buffaloes, the former showing a slight decrease 
and the latter a marked increase during tho past ten years. Both 
tiguies aie high and testily to the impoitance of the jiTii trade, 
es] ccially m tho khadir country of the west. Young stock 
numhcicd 239^875, whmh shows an improvement, though the 
figure IS lower than that of 1904. 

In the bogmniug of 1909 the district contained 49,831 sheep 
ai i] 76 8G3 goats, tlie total in citLci instance being lowoi than 
in 1904, The number of sheep is unusually small, being exceeded 
in almost every other distiict, though Baicilly and Pilibhit show 
lower totals They aie kept by Gadariyas for their flesh and 
their wool, while their manuie is much v.alucd as a fertiliser. 
Goats aio in gieafc demand lor their flesh and then milk, and the 
low figuio IS somewhat remarkable for a, district which contams 
so largo a Musalman papulation. There wore lOS camels, but 
these animals aio little used, foi carts constitute tho chief means 
of transport and aio oxccptionally numerous, no other district 
showing so large a total, tliough the figure is high thioughout Eohil- 
khand, whcie the light two-wheelcd ra/titus so much in vogue. 
Horses and pomes numbered 12 002, a high figure which has 
remained fairly constant for the last ten ycais. The bulk of 
tin sc consist of the small ponies employed for pacli transport by 
tho '^Banjaras and mheub, but there is a vciy fair proportion of 
better animals. Bor many years attempts have been made to 
improve tho bleed of hoifccs and there arc four horse and two pony 
stallions kept at Moiadabad, Eajabpur m tahsil Amroha, Mahmud- 
pur in taksil Bilan and U]haa-i in Hasan])ui. The ordinary 
countrybred pony can bo obtained for Ks. 30, but animals bred from 
Govornment stallions high prices among the hmdowneia 

Efforts have also been mado to encourago mule breeding and threO' 
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donkey stallions are maintained by the district lioard. The 
espenment has been fanly snecossl'nl, for the number of niuks 
\\aglj237 m 1009 or double t.hnt of five jtars previou^ Lasky 
there were 10,371 donkeys, bii‘u i,hese are ol the umuhI nudeiM/ed 
description and aio kept pnncipally as beasts of liuKlen by Dlmbis 
and Kumhars. Ko attempt was mad ■ to cniimcraiie piys, wln< h 
are kept in largo numbers by tlio sweepers in almost evi'i’y 'villag . 

Cattle disease is always prevalent and occasionally as'-umi s 
an epidemic form, cairymg off Im’ge numbers oi animals c sped ihy 
in the hhadw and the lowlying tracts of the non li, Tk* most 

common but the least futal fomplajut is feint and luonlh fliseasc, 
Einderpe&t, known locally as bedan, is far more kciuhis and bom 
time to time does untold damage, AnthruK, Shoiigh even moie 
deadly, is comparatively rare ; but in tlie low' f ountry haeinorrli.igic 
septiccemia and blackquartei are always piovaliun, and 
together account for a largo propoitiun uF the annual mortality , 
Tho returns arc valueless, for it is impossible to obi oui acr mate 
Etatisties of deaths. Since 1894 a veLorinaiy assistant has bn n 
maintained by tho district board, and recent, ly the staff has bmn 
ncreaaed and a votoriuary ho.spilal has been started at Idoraftabad 
Inoculation for nnderpeiit ha,s m.adc some progieps, but the 
are aa a rule either ^ too suspif ions or too apathf tic to avail them- 
selves of the preventive means at their djspusal. 

The climate of the district resLmblivs that of Eiircjlly, tin 
proximity of tho hills and the Tarai rciideiing it cool and damp 
in. comparison wdth the country to the .suutli and rvest, Tlrnc 
IS a considerable difference in this respect botwoi n the TbakuT- 
dwara tahsil m the north-ca&t, which has a climuto rlijsi !y 
lesemblxng that of liashipur m the Nami T,il ihstnct, and ILis.in- 
pur m the south-west, which i.s lolatively much hotter and 
drier, Moradabad it'-eli doc,s not oxprricnci* thoisumti eicticinos of 
heat as the country south of the Gungi y, and the mfiximuia 
temperature m May or Juno seldom exceeds 105° in the shade. 
The few extant recoids show that tho mean temperature foi the 
year is about 75°, being 65‘S° from October to March, and 85-7° 
fiom Apiil to September, The hot weather does not conuiienn' 
ti 1 the end of April and the a r is fioquently cooled by tho a Ivtnt 
of hiU storms the inflaencc of which is fe t over the greater part 
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of this difatiict. The hot west winds increase m intensity 
from tliG beginning of April till the middle of June, but they 
blow with much loss mtcnbity than in the southern districts and 
usually die away at sunset, while they are never prolonged 
thiough the night. Tlic bursting of the monsoon brings about a 
maiked fall in the tompciatuie, but though the mornniga in the 
lams are gcneially cool and ficsh, the atmosphere becomes voiy 
oppressive iii the evenings and the climate at this season is much 
less pleasant or healthy than in drier tiacts, August and 
Septombci being paiticul.irly cijing months The tcmperatnio 
falls steadily duiing Octobc'r, and the aiiival of the cool wosteily 
breezes at the end of that month maiixs the begmmug of the 
cold weather. From No\embcj to the end of March the climate 
IS superb, clear and bright weather being varied only by occasional 
showois and iiifieqaent hailstorms in the eaily months of the yoar< 
Frosts of considei able intensity arc experienced id December and 
January, nliilu snmclime.s a heavy raist or fog comes on during 
the night, at tunes lasting till midday and doing some damage 
to those crops which arc susceptible to rust. 

A noteworthy fcutni’o of the climate is the unusually large 
amount of ram nhich falls outside the rcgiilai rainy season. This 
is derived from hill stoi ms, whereas the bulk of the precipitation 
between June and October is obtained from the south-easterly 
monsoon, though the Bombay current is not without its effect 
111 the later .stages, liecords of the rainfall have been kept at 
Moiadabad for a very long peiiod, at least from 1S4<5 , but returns 
from the vauous tahsil headquarters, giving a fair general average 
foi the district, are not available prior to 1864. Tho mean 
annual fall for 44 years is J9-2T inches, and while the averages 
for Amroha and Bilan, amounting respectively bo S9 2 and 39'24, 
correspond very closely with this figure, tho other parts of tho 
district exhibit considerable vaiiationb. As is but natural, tho 
fall IS heaviest in Thalvurdwaia, winch .shows an average of 44*62, 
and next comes Mortidabad with 41*93. At tho other end of the 
scale are Sambhal with 36'73 and Hasanpur w'iih only 33*91 
inches. The shortage in the hltvhr country is attributable in par*t 
to the absence of trees and also to tho fact of its westerly position, 
for the adioinm" district of Meerut marks almost) the fortheeb 
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effectiTQ limiii of the south -easterly monsoon ctm'eat. Exccssire 
flactuations arc iiot. common, for diumg the pcaod iu qacstion 
an. excess of S3 per cent, ahovo the normal ha^ been recorded 
only on four and a coi‘rospondin_ij defofi on five nrca^ion'T. The 
first of these abnormally wet joars was 1874, thv culnnnainig 
point of a cycle of wet seasons. The atLi’ago for the luui 
preceding years had been 47'5 inchas, whilo in 3874' the meordid 
total was 67 ’2, Bilaai on that ourusioii r.-gL-.loiing’lO S. Thru 
came 1879) the wettest year on rccojii, nilh a total of do 25, wh n 
Moiadabad received 78 8 and Samblial TS 7 iiirhe^, 1 ''io3u1.Sn 4 
to 1892 the average was well abo\i' the normal, and tlicii foliu^^cd 
1893 with 55‘91; and 1894 with 67 53 nmlu'',, the Inll on th 
latter occasion avoragmg Gl'lS niches in the tlu\ o imilhci u t.ih-^i]-. 
Among tho peculiarly dry yoais IbbS comes iirhi with at of il 
of 22‘93 inchoa, winch resulted m cuiisitioj.i.blo ‘•nirrity, though 
1864 had been little bettor. In l<S7(j the nurage was only 
24'95, and when this was followed by ’2C-9 nielies in tlio eusimig 
year, famine was inevitable. All parts of the district sutb n d 
alike, though the shorbago was coinjiarativoly small at MurtnUb.til 
Itself. In 1883 tho total was 24*28, Uasaujiut recording no 
more than 10'8; but the fall was ivcll disinbuted and tlw iomiUs 
were not aei ions. In 1896 a total of 20’47 iiicbes wa.s rognstend, 
but tho district fared much better than many uthmsaud <»alj iho 
Bilan and Sambhal taAsils showed a hoiay diiml, while noain 
in 1899 the ramlall was very short in the western 5 oIimK, tin 
general average being 26'5G. The dinst year ever known w is 
1905, when the mean was only 21*1 incheH and th-‘ liainago thni 
by drought was aggravated by high prices prevailing ehewhen . 
The following year was well above the average, but m 1907 the 
late arrival and pircmature cessation of the laiiis gave a total of 
only 24;'8S, Hasanpur obtaining no more than 15*3 iucln s, the 
lowest amount ever registered in any tah;?!! during the rourso of 
twelve months. 

The district may geneially be considered healthy save in parts 
of the Thakurdwara tahsil which arc intluonccd by the Tarai, along 
the valleys ol the Sot and Gangan, where the drinking water is 
bad and fever is vei'y prevalent, and in thobe portione oi the Ganges 
Ichadif where tho flood wakr of the nvu* coIlectH in lagoons and 
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hollows rcndsi'ing iho climats noxious for some months after the 
cessation of the rains. In the matter of vital statistics the district 
closely resembles Bareilly, but compares unfavoniably with Budaun, 
Bulandshahr, llcornt and even Bijnor, Mortuary returns have 
been compiled since 1805, but m early days the system of record 
was very imperfect and the hgures are consequently of little value. 
Gicat impiovcmeuts were introduced in 1871, but it was not till 
the famine o± 1877-78 that the necessary amount of supervision 
wa‘3 fuithcomiug. Foi the thice years ending with 1880 the 
average death-rate was 42‘7-l per mille, which is probably a very 
close appioxuiiiition to the actual figure. During the ten years 
ending with 1S!)0 the annual average was 43‘66 p^r mille, the 
lato being much heightened by the abnormal mortality from fever, 
which culminated in a death-rate of 61 05 in 1886. In the follow- 
ing docade the avoiago dropped to 87’5C, while the birth-rate 
similarly fell fiom 48 12 to 44*79. Statistics for each year from 
1891 onwaidb are given in the appendix,*'^ From these it will be 
seen that during the seven years ending with 1907, the average 
birth-rate toso to the zemiirkable figure of 52 45, while there was a 
corresponding rrso in the death-rate to 39 85, duo largely to the 
great mortality from plague in the last year*. 

A second table grvon m the appendix shows the number of 
deaths recorded under the ptiuopal heads. f Fever takes the 
foremost place, and though some allowance must bo mado for in- 
correct diagnosis, it is coitam that the mortality from malarial fever 
far exceeds that irom all other causes. The disease is always 
prevalent, especially at the dobo of the rains, hut occasionally it 
assumes an epidemic character Such was the case after the famine 
of 1378, when more than 40,000 deaths were attributed to this 
cause From 1881 to 1890, the average annual mortality from 
fever was 39,438 or 78*19 ];K!r cent, of the total, representing a rate 
of 34' 1 jici mille. The disease becamo very severe m 1SS4 and the 
two following years, and in 1886 no fewer than 62,590 deaths were 
iseribec! to fever. During the next docade the average was 38,068 
or 85 96 per cent, of the total, giving a mean rate of 32*3 per mille ; 
and on this occasion again the figure would have been much lower 
but for the very soveio outbreak of fever in 1894 Latterly the 

• Appendix, Title III t Appendix, Title IV 
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rate has remained fairly constant, the averago numhcT of deaths 
for the last seven years being 38,914, repivsciiuiig a mortality of 
32‘7 per millc from this cause. 

Epidemics of cholera ficqueutly Msit the distil* t, but tiic 
hardly appeals to he endomie, huing as a rul*' iiitiinlucLd by 
pilgrims returning fiom the Hardwar fan.--, la onliii.Liy year^ lln 
mortality from tiiis causo is iclatively small, but oiifO it Ii.is (jlitairu d 
a footing, laige numbeis of people aiv uaiiicd olf A not, vole out,- 
break occurred m 1819 and othei.s m 183C and 185fj. Again lu 1897 
as many as 4,300 deaths verc lepoitcd and the acLiiiil In mu, 'll, b vie 
been far greater. The average ot 1,238 deaths iioui 1881 to ]8j0 
was due mamly to the great epidcimos of tb last two yt.UH, in 
which over 10,000 persons perished, but th<! disease iiviiishid 
rapidly, though in the following decade there weie four bail oiu- 
breaks, the worst being that of 189G, while the aimiiai iireitigo was 
S97 deaths. Of kto yeai’s the district has been lelatiieiy live lima 
cholera, save for the widesjavad opideniic of 1000, wliieh tnnk its 
liso in the eastern districts and swept through ihc United ihoiinci s, 
establishing centres of contagion all over the country. 

Small-pox is never .absent from the di, strict, althaugh of lat 
years its ravages have been greatly mitigated owing tfi the .-.pr* ,id 
of vaccination. In former days it was a temblo .scourge thnnigbout 
Eohilkhand, and this fact probably accounted for the ]i*ipu['u'ity of 
inoculation, at all events with the Musalman eonimuiiity. In lb7(j 
and the two followmg years the recorded mortality from suiall-pox 
was 9,910, while another outbicak m 1882 and 1883 earned oif 
5,896 persons. Since that tunc there have boon no such visit, ations, 
although there were bad epidemics in 1897 and 3003. Uuiirig ilic 
last few years the disease has been fairly piovalent, the aveiagc 
annual mortality from 1901 to 1907 being 513, as compared with 
422 in the preceding decade. Vaccination was first offcied to tlu' 
public in 1865, although prior to that date anyone who wished ouuk! 
have the operation performed at the Government diaponsario.s. At 
first progress was slow, hut the epidemic of 1877 gave an iiuiucuise 
impetus to the movement, while since that time thcio has been a 
steady advance. The average number of primary vaccinations 
performed during the ten years ending with 1890 was 23 027 
annually and this rose to 33 000 in the following decade while 
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duiiEg the seven years fioni 1901 to 1907 inclasivc the yearly figure 
\\a'5 40,545, Vaccinatiou is compulsory ouly m the uimncipalitna, 
hut cl^ewhoro the people readily come forward ,md theu- i, 3 bttlc 
active opposition Luring the last seven yeais about 24 per cent 
oi tliG inhabitants have boon protected by vaecinaiion and the 
proportion rcndcied partially iinmmio to small-jiox la \eiy much 
laiger, the late being much thi .same as that of the Kolnlkhand 
division as a vhole Operations aie conducted under thj gen ral 
sapenntcndence ot the ciiil.suigcon by a staff of 18 vaceiiiators and 
an asdisstaiit supoiintcndenfc The annual coat is about Es. 8,100, 
and this is met from local, municipal and town funds. 

Of other diseases the most common aio bowel complaints, 
Cbpecully dy^cntei y, which are orchnauSy ths nasidtaats of maliuiii 
fovei’j while puluionaiy ailhieiils and aftoclma.s ol die cyc,])!Lrticu]aily 
ophthalmia, are very pU' valent, riagiio first mad s its appcaiaiicc 
in the bhape of two irapoit-'d uiscs m the end of 1901, A sunil 
outbioak uccurivl in the following yc'ai, but in 1905 the disease 
spioad with alarming rapidity all over the distiict, rau&mg a veiy 
heavy nioitality. It abated somewhat ni 190G, hut iho next year ils 
ravages wne terrible, no fewer than lo,G29 deaths being lepoitcd 
The people disjilayed the usual opposition to pieveiuiic mcasuics 
due to fear and ignoianca, but of late they have leaiiicd the value 
of segTOgration and evacuation, while the eduuit' d classes liav c 
come to appreciate the benefits of inoculation Coiibiderahlc success 
has been achieved in this direction, and confidence has been to 
some extent restored by the loceut disappcaiance oi the scourge 

Statistics of lufiiuiitK's have been compiled at each successive 
census from 1S72 onwards, Ly far the most common blnidne a, 
with which 2,654 persons were aftiicte<l I'l 1901. Though there has 

been a rnaiked decrease dm mg the pa, St thirty y<'ars, due in the 

main to tho diinJiiished lavagcs of siuall-pox, the toti.al is still 
relatively high, and must be attributed to the prcvalcnoo of 
ophthalmia and affections of the oyc caused cither by the clast-laden 
atmosphere or else by the ill -ventilated houses of the people, which 
are tilled with pungent smoke while cooking operations aic m 
progress* There were 170 insauG ^icnsons and 454 deaf-mutes, 
both somewhat high figures Insan ty is commonly ascribed 
among other causes to e to mdnlgenoo in hemp drugs wbilG 
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deaf-muuism is iavariaWy mast commou m those districts in which 
goitre is most prevalent. Lastly there were S09 Icpejs, a total 
which IS eseeedod in icw districts, though the ngure shows a very 
marked decrease as compared with that of 1872. As yet so little 
is known of the etiology of leprosy that no safe conjecture can be 
made as to the reason of its prevalence in llnradabad ; hut the 
conditions of the district do not cuncradict either of two iL'Cent 
theories that this scourge resnlts cither from a fish diet or fioni the 
consumption of mouldy ricc. There is a small lepor asjlain at 
Moradabad, maintained partly from local buh&criptiousj partly from 
a municipal grant and partly by a contribution from tho Edinburgh 
Mission. 



CHAPTER II. 


AGEIOULTUBE and CojaiEEGD, 


The (^avU'iial vreovU-i ol culLivaUou ai\‘ compiled at the 
survey of 18d;'3"34, At tlint ttino the urcauncloi Ullage >vas 6lS,lb2 
acres or 39'd per cent of tlie wliolo dRtjJci aython measured^ 1)111 
this kit out oi aocuuut the Urge ( xleut of tuvenuo-fece land, 
’Riiicli aiDoiinu il at that time to 2tH,9d4< aciui,, the greater pait 
Leiiig cultivated. In 1850, it was loUhd that there had been a 
lapiil oxtenbioii <h’ tillage hince the and in that yeai tho 

aihivatcd aica aggregated 778,977 aeies or 52’9 per ocnt.,rcT 0 iiufc- 
tioc land to thu extent of 254,872 aciob l)ting omitted afs befoie. 
At tho euivoy of 187 0 preceding tho tenth bottlomont a furlhci 
inoieasi‘ erub obboned, tho area under the plough being 793,991 
aerof), uxcludiug 155,306 ucrob ol roirenue-frcc land under actual 
cultivation, the total uiea of tillage heing 04*4 per c ent, of the 
i\hole'. The lui'i’oabc during tho ciuTeiicy of the preceding settle- 
ment; was about 65 per cent, in the Bambhal and Bilaii lahsilb, 
43 in Miii'adabad, 80 ui Huvuipur, 25 in Anuuha and less than 15 
per cent, m ThaVuidwara. the hiUniy of which had been peculiaily 
unforiunate : but it was calculated that the actual mcieabO, after 
making allowance for < ‘Hoi's and culuvation concealed at the hist 
surecy, was sorue 23 3101 ' cent, for the whole district. Since 1870 
the aiea has fluctuated hum year to year, but on the whole there 
has been a general cxj/ansion. Huring the ten years endmg with 
1892-03 tho average oultryatcd area was 1,008,103 acios or 70 4 
per cent, of the whole, tho highest amount being 11,017,207 acres in 
the last yeai’. Then a inarhod decline ensued o-wiiig to successive 
had seasons and two years of ahnoimai drought, the figure drop- 
ping to 940,985 acres ni 1S96-97 , hut subsequently tho rocoveiy 
wab complete, for tho average for the decade terminating with 
1902-03 was 1,018,008 acros or 71 4 per cent., tho maximum 
ngmg to 1 084 225 auros in the last year A break then occurs m 
the roturriB owing to the distarbance of statiflUcal work cansed 
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by .settlement operations. Tho assesfiiucnti was lasul on ilie 
figures of 1903'04 and 1904'05 in dift'creiiL lahoils, and Llnj&e 
gave a toUl ot 1,081,380 tnreb ' This sIiots a very rcinail.abL 
strandai'd ot deveiopmoht loi a tract w Inch ( nntairite so a largo an 
extent of sandy and precaiiouH lainL The ]iir.p(iUinti i^ nalurall;^ 
lowest m the Hasanpur tahsil, wiioio it cUiuuaits to 00 10 peu cent., 
Lind next come Olukuidw aia witli 09 47 and Moiadabad with 
70'65j both being lielow the geneia! average , hut m Ainiuha tdu 
figure rises to b2‘o3, in Biiari to 84 ad and ni Samhlial uu less 
than S5‘ (15 per cent oi the < iitue lahsil wa-, uiirlcr tillage. At 
the same time it must he icmombnetl tliatthii latio, extiaoithiiaii- 
3y high as it IS, can only ho inamti'iineLl nudei iaioniahle condi- 
tions. The influence of drought is still \ery gieal, and tliK truth 
was amply illnstiatcd in ltJ07-0(S, when the ciilUvateil mea shrank 
to 018,000 acres owing to tlu u ni]ioi'ii3y .ilamdeuiont of nuuih ol 
the unirriguted laud 

The cxteiibion ol cultivation, howiver, is r'ousuL'i’ahly gieatei 
than would appeal’ from the n turns, owing to tlm pu'ovaleuis’ oi 
double-cropping. The area which hoi e ti double nop .it the i niio 
of the pcnnltmiatu settle nuuit was 73,152 ari'is, and ^uhsecjuenl 
years showed a inaikod mcioasc owing in juut to the lonveisiou of 
grain I cuts into cash Tho average lor ihe ton yi ,us ending with 
1898-94 was 127,831 acres or 12-74 jiei' cent oi the ouluvaimn, 
while for the following decade it w.is J42,740 acies or I4'l}2 pm 
cent. The annual iluctuatioiib on; gi eat, .since the area dq^eiids 
much on the natuK’ of the season, the lowest amount in the ten 
years being 87,500 acres m 1899-1900 anil the highest J 99, (j .8!* am-e.-i, 
or nearly 20 poi cent of the cultivation, in 1804-95. In the yar of 
settlement conditions were not favouT.iblc, and the tmal doubje- 
cropped area was 138,897 aricsui- 12 84 per cent.; but even then 
the incica&c during ihe pa,st thirty yoais was cciy nota cable. 
Tho proportion difiers greatly in the various tnhsil.s, laiog only 
7 OS m Hasaupur, 7 37 in Ainroha and 8 07 per cent, lu Siiiidihal 
but in Bilaii it ap[iroxmiatcs to the gcncial average, and in 
Thakurdwara it rises to 19-74 and in Moradabad no Icsb tluu 
31 93 per cent, of the hind under tillage bears two crops in the 
year 
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The prccftrioiip nature of the hhur, the khacUv and a large 
part of the Thaktinlv, aia tahsil K'ndt'i.s inevitahlo the o^ibtcneo of 
a con&jdcrabli' exli'Ul (if miViKu laud which might under favour- 
able cinaim^Laitci's Ik !'ulDu;u>'d. LiM-ving out of acnouut the 
31,131 acre?) ol'ciinmil, fallow, ihcii iuto ut rho time of settlement 
114,333 aci i-'S of S'i-callod i ulliurahL' waitu and 71,783 acics of old 
fallow. Of the fiu'uu i C7,2'S4< acios lay iti Ilasanpur, mainly m 
the Lhachr, where tlu' oxtuiisve areas of grass and Lioc junglo are 
thus dcsciibed . wliile the hulh of the lomamdcr hOonsed to 

O 

Tbakmdwaia, tlioiigh Morndabad aiid Atuiuha contained a fair 
pxopoitioti of w asle. The old fallow w.xs uioiv oi only clktributod, 
but was again uiod. extensive ni llas.anpur. The distinction is 
rather conventional than real, for, although much of the old fallow 
might c'unccieahly he brought undt'r tillage with the general 
introduction of < ish rents and Javour.ihle climatic conditions, a 
huge propoiLion of it may be desciibcd a.H nseloss or at any rate 
too poor to ie]iay tho c<iM of cultivation. On the other hand there 
la luui'h uuhvekt'u wa-'te, at .dl ewnts m the Jehadir tiacts, which 
Could without doubt be cultivat d .at a profit, but which is better 
employed as pia'-tuie land. In tho uphuid tracts, such as the hatshi', 
in which cuiinatiou is stable, theaiuount. of waste is quite insigni- 
ficant and grazing ground is . illog ether unobtainable , .so that the 
district requires a liirgt' leseivu lu those portions where agnculLurc 
IS precarious and the geographical eomhtions am unsintablo. The 
iucroasiug pressure of Ihe jjopulUion on the land will doubtless 
brmg about a small extension oi cultivation in certain tracts, but 
under exisung eueuiiistatuTs little oi tho waste and abaudonect 
fallow is likely to bo reclaimed at a pnjfit. 

In It', broader aspect.-, ihe .-.v'-tcia of ciilUvatiou presents no 
peculiar fc<Uurt‘s the iigiucultuial iinpleiuciiLs, the iriethods of pre- 
paiing and tillmg the soil, tire rotation of crojis and the modes of 
irrigatioii being practically identical with those prevailing in 
almost all other parts oi the Uiute<I Provinces, On the othci hand 
tho style of cultivation vanes enormously with tho nature of the 
country and tho caste of the euituatoi. In the khadir and the 
Wmr tracts cultnatiuii is notoriously un.-, table, and in the giain- 
i*ent€d viUagofj the t mint wdi ex|iciid on his holds no more labour 
than IS bnfficieut to provide him with tho barest means of subsistence. 
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The greatest possible contiasb exists betii'cen die careless -Lilhige 
of the hliw and the skilful and mtonsivo husbandry of the 
Icatehr, that of the Eaghbaus in tho bubuihs of S.anbbul bonig ,i 
conspicuous example. Tbo caste of the cnltivafur is quilo a- 
important as the quality of the soil, for <iftcii aEjaiastt vdlagrs of 
similar type exhibit a niaikcd diflbieucc in tho style oi’thssr agrund- 
tuic while the Baghhaiibhy peisisteut industry liavo lu many ea.si s 
succeeded in working upeva^iAua land into soil ot cousulerablo 
fertility. 

At the present time the khifnf or autiinin liiiTOsi m\ariahiy 
coTcis a laiger aiea than that sowniMth spnng crops, the aaoragis 
for the five years ending with 1903-04 ludiig G31,300 and 534, OJo 
acres respectively. The rabi harvest is bubject to extr.ionhnruy 
fluctuations ovGi a considorablo portion ol tin* distint, so muih 
depending on the chaiacter and dination nf the raiulall in the pn - 
callous tracts. Billing the penod in question th * ana langi d 
fiom only 423, 30d acres in 3399-1900, wlun the uimisoitn ceaa d 
pioinatiuely, to no h'Ss than Gll.uV^ acics, oi ahuu' t as mui h us flu 
Iharif, in 1903-04, wli m good ram fell in Oetriher and eontimud 
at intervals tboughoiit the winUr, cveiy utailable acir being thin 
biought undc'X tillage. At tho preceding seUlemunt tho fSgniu s 
vero compiled for the various Udisils in different years fioiu 1372- 
73 to 1877-78 ; and m the last ol these, a, qiiiti' almormal seax n, 
the returns were fii ('pared for Hasanpur, tho must pmi'anuns and 
unstable part of the distiict The comhmef] figures show n Lot il 
of 516,791 aci’islbr rab'i and only 402,211 for cro] s 

and tho general predominance of the former at that pciiod js 
pioved by the fact that they averaged 481,832 acres during tlie 1 hjee 
years ending with 1880-81 as comjtaied with 479,013 wmm lor 
the hharif. The subsequent change is due mainly to tb* 
icclamation of fresh laud and to the giowrng popularify of muire, 
rice and othei staples which early attain maturiiy, enabling 
fields which hitherto had been rcfserved foi wlieat 1<j beat i 
pievioua A/(ar?,/erop m the same year. Tb* expansion ol Iho 
riibi area arises pimcipally from the same cause, smee the extend- 
ed practice of double -cropping permits a larger area to be sown 
after the autumn hai-vest Tho relative positions of the kha/ f 
and rabi is practically the same throughout the district, save 
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'ara tno ][>re(lommanco of the fornioi' ig unusuaLy 
Ha^aupiu' tho areas aie approsimately equal 
hal- la th'"' khadir the prospects of the l'hari,f are 
Tul on account of floods!. 

The ilistiihutioii of the crops vauef) widely in the difforout 
tahsilSj owing to the gieat valuations in the character and agricul- 
tuial capacity of the sevdai tracts. The local pcculiaiities will 
bo noticed m the tahsil aitides, while tables given in the appendix 
show the areas under the princijial staples in each tahsil for a 
senes of ycarSj ufToiding a ivadj means of compiiribond Taking 
the disDiict as a whole the chitt kha'i if product i& rice, which on 
an average covers 153,282 acics or 24-28 per cent, of the entiic 
area. This ciop is gimin far muic cxtcnbively than was fonnoily 
the ease, but the aiea fluctuates greatly. It la far larger in the 


Moradabad, Thakinduiua and Ainroha tah.sils than elsewheit 


but though the amount of nco in Hasanpur is small, the crope 
raised lu the ;?7ui ti act below the edge of the uplands are vciy 
valuable, These rices are ktmwn as jhnbdi and anjna,i'b.^ former 
growing in deep and tin- latter m shallow watei. Tilsowbcie as 
a uilo the nec is of the early vuucty, oidinarily of tho kind called 
sathi : hut a certain amount of the supenor transplanted or late 
lice IS grown in the north and noith-easr., when ver irngation is 
available. iNoxt coraos b/ijm, sown either alone or in combi- 
nation with ar7i.ar, with an average of 141,038 acres or 22 34 
per cent of tho harvest. This crop, which also shows a decided 
incrcaso, is the great stiaplo of the hght-soilcd tracts and also of 
the upland b -mg most extensively grown in the Sambhal, 

Bilan and Hasanpur tihsils, whei’eas in Thakuidwara the area 
IS almost insignificant. The more valuable judr, which reqiiiies 
a richer soil and, hke hajra, is generally mixed with arhar, covers 
102,337 acres or IG'29 per cent, of tho total area, this %ure 
being more than, double that of thirty years ago. It is rare in the 
north and in tho Wutr tracts, but is a favour ito crop iu Eilaii, 
Sambhal and tho btittoi parts of Amroha and Hasanpur. Next 
as regarJa area come the autumn paisas, ^noth, W'd and muTig, 
tho first prnpondoratmg. They average 76,062 acres or 12-05 
percent o? th' khar if but almost the whole of this hea m the 
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hhur tract, tlic poorer ^-Oih yielding little c]-,e In Hasnnpin 
moth occuxnes about 35,000 acres, but llie aioa is siibjnct to git'ai, 
fluctuations and shiinlcs to small dunv'usions ivhen the fe/urr 
become?, saturated after n c\olo of i\i't years. Then lollows sngxr- 
cnni, the most important of all lln' hharif prudiKts It nreragos 
48,832 acres or 7-73 per cent of the harvest, the proportion riMiig 
to 10'63 in Amvoha and tl'53 m ThakuitUiara, whereas it is 
but 4‘i5 per cent m Sambhal. The arcahasincieasedc'ieiy- 
whore save m the Zifite/iJ , where the decline has been very sUik- 
ing, the reason being that the prices of wheat, cotton and other 
strplcs have risen moro rapidly than that of sugar, which is 
costly to grow and reqnir constant in’igation. Several \ai'jotio> 
of cane arc to be seen, but tbe most common is the thin haidy 
chm, which thrives under the mobt adverse conditions, Tlio 
rich agraul cane docs well in Bilan and in the Turkan tract uf 
Amrolia, while the clhaul and bom are also loiiini in tlv saiiic 
tihaiLs. Cotton has remained alinofct starionniy and atcragis 
43,391 acres or 6 S7 jjer cent, of the Icharlj, though this includes 
a coiuidorable amount of cotton m combination with nrhor, 
a very prominent crop in this district. Eveiy tahsi! shows a fan 
area under cotton, but the katehr tract is pre-cmmoiit in this 
respect and there the crop has largo!} suxriilauted siigaicanc, 
possibly owing in part to tiro dcvolopmcut of the gmiung and 
piessing industry at Chandausi. One of the most lomarkalile 
features in the history of agriculture m this dislihfc is the icccntly 
acquired popularity of maize, which at the former si ttliiiiicnt 
covered but 3,707 acres; the present average being 32,047 or 5’47 
per cent of the khcirif. Its distribution is veiy uneven, lor 
the area is relatively unimportant in the Icatrhv and Aim oh t, 
whereas the proportion ri.sc.s to 8-78 m Moradahad, Dd I in Tliakui- 
dwaia and 9‘38 per cent, in Masanpur, It does extremely will 
m the lowlands of the /iiAadir and i,s the mo.st profitable of all 
the unirrigated crops, being a particularly safe investnunt for the 
reason that it is unaffected by an early cessation of the rams 
Those crops together make up 95 per cent, of the lhavif and 
no others possess any impoiianco. They comprise various kinds 
of garden produce ^d alao the einal nulleta such os sariwan 
IcahiTi kodoTi and maudtia -which are grown to some extent 
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iii tho pooior soihj as well as a small amount of mn hemp. 
Indigo has iicYor boon of much consequcnco in this district and 
tho crop has ontmly v.mihlicdloi soiuc years 

The Jiiof n'do prodiirts iuc wlvat, barley and gram, sown 
alono nr in comhinaLion, and tho^c togurher constitute more than 
90 per cent, of tho huivest Moi.i,dahad is a great wheat-growing 
disiiiiut and the i\‘'jeut proTaleiice of lugh pi ices has brought 
about an numnibo iiicroa^e m the v/heat uma, which averaoos 
501,803 ar.iLS or 5G ol pei coat of the rahv. lu the Sambhal 
and Bikn tahsils the propoitiou is about 05 iiei cent.^ wdiile it 
IS httie less m Amiulia Eicn lu Hasanpur uoaily half the land 
sown wjth spiing a'ops is imd'>r wh'at,bat in Moradabad and 
Thakiii'dwara tlie hgiuv falls to 47 37 and 44 41 per cent, respec- 
tively. Tlieso auiomits uJbr to wheat sown alone anrl do not 
iiieludi the 102,571 acres, or 19 2l per cent., under wheat mixed 
with grain oi hailej, a combination which is veiy common 
throughout tin. district Barley by itsolf has declined in popularity 
and avoiagcs 45,701! acres or S57 per cent, of the total rahi 
aiea, raoi ' than h.dt of thl^ being jaised in th ‘ hhur lands of 
Ilisaupur and yiinlihah So long as who it can bo gaown without 
luigation it IS obvioudy bad policy to sow any less ptohtable 
crop, ami when iirigation is roquhod it can usually be obtained 
Without difficulty The area laidcn gram alone averages 48,407 
and that nndoi gram and bailey togeihur 22,391 acres, constitut- 
ing 7'07 and 4 98 per cent of the harvest lespectively. The 
former proportion vanes dueetlv lu the ditferont talisils with the 
double-ci upped area, lieiiig mui h liigher in hfora<hiliad and Thakur- 
dwara than elsewhere. Oiam is snwn broadi ast on the rice-fioldg 
after harvest and is commonly mixed with Imsood, a nop that 
is seldom sown by iiself just as mustaid nnothcr im]iOj'lant oilso d, 
IS commonly sown among the wheat, and eastor-oil plants .are 
seldom to bo seen save as a hedge to fields conl.-uniug uthrr ciop'". 
Tho lemamnig rabt produets comprise potatoes, peas, mabv.r 
or lentils, garden irops and a, 'mall but liiphlly increasing urea of 
poppy, the lust eoveriiig’ 1 ,501 aci’es in 1903-04 and av' ‘raging 
only 294 acres in the pree ding fivoyeare 
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endins; witli 1880-81 the average was hut 8,1 SY acres, vhile fiom 
1S98-99 to 1903-04 the acpual area -vva^ 12,0CS .vres. Inmost 
tahsils the amount is very siuall, hut it rises tn nearly 5,000 aeics 
iu Moradabad and is also relatively large iu Ramhlial and Has;iu- 
pur. The crops consist mainly of vegetables and toh.iccf! whuh 
are grown near the large towub, pamhhal being j aiiieuliuly uoi d 
for the latter, or else of meloiiH, which an; laised in. laigo qn.int.un s 
during tlio hot weather on the sandy hanks, of tlie Griiges and 
Eamganga, 

Owing to the geogiaphieal and fliiuatie conditions oi tin 
district irngatiou is hut httlc piactiscd. In a iioima! your iho 
rainfall is ample and wcll-distiibuted, so that nothing roquiit 
irrigation save biigarcane and garden ci ops Oidiiianly tlu I'e 
no need of artificial watering m the lov lying tiacfi, and m it o 
fehwr wells arc cbificulL to conttiui c , but in the nplands mn y 
thousands of eartlien wells aie dng when tho monsoon cur nt 
ceases prematurely and the m6'i Cl op, V cannot gormmate without 
iirigatioD, or else later if the winter rains fail and she wb<atjs 
endangered. It is obvious therefore that the nr igatod ait'a must 
vary to an extraordinary extent and in most yeais ddfi rs widely 
from the area iriigable. For tho greater pait of tiw distiift 
recourse is had to irrigation only in an omergoncy . ami foi th^s 
reason it is unnatural to expect any general luoroasi' in ilv aua 
watered. During the ten years enchrig with Iti, '>2-98 (dm average 
was only 82,461 acres or S'l per cent of the cuHivation, whil 
m the following decade it was 83,403 anros nr S 2 pej- ceru. hut 
whereas m 2S94-95, a year of unusually heavy and Iniig- 
continued rainfall, the total was but 43,925 acn .s or 4-47 per rout, 
m 1899-1900 it was 214,026 acres or nearly five times tlu fonm i 
arnonnt. Again iu 1907-08 an area cf 187,200 acus was nrignted 
while m 1904-05, when the settloraent was in lb' ietd 

was barely 40,000 acies. ConsequemSy the actual extisit nrigatisj, 
is of iess moment than the area to which irrigation can bo cxlemled 
in time of need a que'stion which may best be .'in.sweint! by 
considering the sources of supply in the vaiious tlact^ On an 
average S7 per cent, of the irrigation m derived fiom wcIIh and 
the rest from tie streams and the few avaiJabJe ti id hat th 
proportions vaiy considerably m the differ ut tahbiL 
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An aretb of some 1,250 acres is watered from canals, but bins 
IS confined no IS villages adjoining the Kashipur pargana in the 
north of the Moradabad tahsil to which rmgatiou was extended 
itom the Tarai canals in 1888 ot thereabouts, 3Iany schemes 
have beeu propoundod fiom timo to time \vith the object of 
piOMcling canal iingation for the rest of the district, but hithci to 
they have come to nought. The fust project involved the 
construction of an eastern Kamganga canal, with a main lino which 
closely followed the right bank of tho Dhcla nearly as far as 
3Xoiadabad, several distributancs supplying water to almost the 
whole of Thakurdwara. This was diawn uj> m 1840 by Captain 
Jones, who did so much for iingation in Bareilly and the Tarai, but 
the scheme was rejected as too costly and unreiuuncraiiYO in 1843. 
The next project} was that of 1855, w’hich embraced a western 
Raraganga canal designed to iiTigate the districts of Bijuor, 
Moradabad and JSudaun. The main line was to pass through the 
blmr of Hasaapur and Sambhal, entcimg Budaun near Bahjoi, 
while a branch was to take off close to the Bijnor border and 
thence to run past Amroha along the Duab between tho Sot and 
the An. The scheme was shelved foi a time, owmg to tho 
iJutmy, aud was not resuscitated till 1867, It was then, however, 
proposed to dia'a the mam sujiply fiom the Ganges, utilising the 
Raragauga as a subsidiary source, and in 1868 the latter rivei 
was omitted from the project altogether. The famine of 1868-66 
led to the actual commonccmcnL of the undertaking and in 
July 1869 work was started on a section of the canal, about 
Es 80,000 being expended on the excavation of 18 miles of the 
bambhal branch from Eajabpur northwards. But as yet the 
projoet as a whole had not boon matured aud the difficulties 
connected with tho head-works and tho course of tho canal 
generally led to protracted discus&ion, which continued till 1873. 
The local Government then submitted the last revised estimate, 
together with a note by Colonel H. A Ei'uwnlow, pointing out 
the danger of taking so much water from the Ganges and the 
undesirability of cariying a canal through a tiact in which tho 
spring level was already so high. The Government of India theie- 
upon ea led for further reports as to the probable financial r ■suite of 
the tmdcrtakmg and the actual neccaeity of the Sambhal b h 
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An eiK^iiiry followed and slio wed that the revonuo officer' of the 
di&trjctri cuuoorned wore niianhtioii-i lu tlioir ui^appioval of i’ic 
scheme ; ohjecljiu!j that tin* bkitr aluno r.jacs ‘Uiing h''-^ ilnui one- 
fourth of the area comiuandod, woiil 1 h Uicfit thoi olp that Urn 
liver vail ys and lowlaud-. woulil he satauaUd, that the volume 
available wms imufScionb, and that t.hL' people would d. a lino in 
the water of the canal except at wholly ui,iemunor: tiw i.iUs 
Eventually the project was ahaurlunGd in ]ST7 ahu a m t 
expenditure of 2 , 70,520 had lu'i ii lucuirod In lOiO lIio 
scheme of an eentorn Ramyauga ranal had boon iciiicd, bill was 
almost immediately dropped, as aho was the old iirnjict ol i 
western canal from that liver, nmeweil when dm di hemiuii mu 
was reached to abandon the idea of Uppmg tin- G niges 2hnthing 
further was douc till 1908 , though in the uuiMitiuie M' I5o , 
the aettlcment officei, had ieco)nin''nded the enusirm ti'ui el’ a -^uidi 
canal fiom the Sot to supply lurt .i( the hifeh r tnu’t lu the S.imhhal 
and Bilaii tahsils. In that year an ainhitioiis and cnitiprclum^ivc 
piojoet was drawn up tVith the object of utiiising dm water el’ die 
Sarda to supplomcut the supply of the Gauges and Jinnua, us w 11 
as to irrigate certain portions of this distrh t- end odiet' pad'* ol 
Rohilkhand. This scheme mvohcs the courtriictioa ef ngmd 
bupply channel leading thiougli tho Tarai .uid tlu' uoith ot 
Rarapur, whence If- IS Co tiawiso the northern (‘Xtieialty of tb' 
Moiadabad tahsh and tho south of Thaknrd’waia oiuvmgdie 
Eamganga near Mughidpnr and tlieuce pa-ssiiig dir<n)gli the 
Moradabad and Bilan tuhbih to reach tlie Gangt ,s upp'iute 
Anupahahr. In this way the canal would urig.tU' (he nee i-oiaitiv 
of the north and the hitchr of southern Meradab. id -md JliLni. 
It would not, howovei, obviate the n oossity lor an 'nskiii 
Ramganga canal, which is still desired for the iic<> lands of 
Thakurdwara and is under further uonsidiTation, As vet tin 
piojcct is iinmatuiB, but a detailed survey ib In course of 
pieparation. 

In the soutli of Bilan and tho south-oast of Samblml a fan 
nmnbei of masonry -wcdls have boon built during n cent yi ars 
from advances made by the Opmm department, hut elsewbeio, 
save n parts of Amroha th y are pi oet rally o kuofvn u d at 
the recent scttleme t the e w re on y 530 mibenry wells avuilab e 
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for iiijgatioii m the district. In ISSO experiincnts w. re made la the 
west and iioith-west, which allowed that the permanent aprmg leyel 
esUemely deep, langiug from 60 to 100 feet ^ and though much 
adifautage would he dsi ivcd fium the coiiatrucLioa of masoniy wells 
the work , hu aid not bo attempt' cl without ex pc it advice and the 
jiievious detci'inuijtioii of die rnoict or watoi -hearing stratum, 
Such a <t!wia exists at a moderUe depth in ccitaiu dearly-defined 
poiljioii^ ol the /aiie/tr and It IS to these tract'5 that masonry wells 
ai'L confined, while m the bame looahties good unpiotocted v ells 
cm he made and will last loi years, Sudi wells arc usually 
woikod by huliudes ami the laigo ieadiex bucket called chaf’su, 
owing to the depth of the water-level, though sometimes the 
dri'rd;/!! or y/riu, consisting ol a pan ot caitheu pots comiecnd 
by a ioiJc passing over i, pulley, is cmploy'eil. Indie rest of the 
disiiiict the -water level is usually much highci, that is to say lor 
oixlmdiiy pereoLition wells , and in these the eharkh^ is used or olso, 
whi-i’c the water is not luoio than 12 ieet oi fchcioabouts below the 
surface, tlie dhenkli or balaiieod level, to whieh a single earthen pot 
Is attadied As a i ule percolation wolis arc very short-hvod aud 
. s>.ldom la-.t more than a single season, although pi otected by a 
lining oi colled til Aa/' stalks, y/iua oi thatching-grass, the side 
collapsing alter die first heavy ram. In a dry scasuu immense 
numbers of earthen wells are dug at a v'ciy small cost in almost 
cveiy jiait of the dibtiiet. Eveiim the Umr a scanty supply of 
water can be obtained at 12 leet or httlo moro bdo-w the 
suiiace, while in the ckhoiya depressions the level is much higher, 
Wells are scaieo in the eaotein uplands of Arnroha and in the 
north of Thakurdvvaia, but the tracts in which iirigation is 
unobtainable when required aio few and ol small extent. 

The lakes and y/ufs are utilised as far as possible, but they 
sufier fiom the disadvantage of failing just when their seivices 
are most in demand. Of far gieatei importance are the livers 
and streams, in which the water is stoicd by means oi caithen 
dams and is thence conducted to the holds by small channels. It 
IS raised as a rule by the bevi oi swing basket , though m some 
cases -water is obtained direct fiom tho stieam by the dhenklu In 
the kh(>.d^T of the Gauges the Baia, the Maha-vva and the Tikta are 
rcgolarly employed in this er Ihe Bot eupphas only a email 


Otlier 

souroos. 
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area Id ics V Uley j bub tliJ Gan^aa lu madd to &oivo a large area 
by inoaas of a rUni at iTififi, eoiinaojtod with uii oxUniJiive and 
iiitiioato syibom ol imgalion (hauiielH. In tlio iJuiadabad lalisil 
the BajheTdj the Nadina, th' BahiiUo and other btrcaiua are oi 
great value j and in Tliakruthvaia a laige aiGouul ol Vvat r is 
taken h’om the Knika and Lapkana. The Ghola is dauna^d at, 
Kalj'anpui with greaL buetess, the euihaukincnt licing auiiually 
constructed and maiutained by the landholJeis, nliii usually 
levy a ivatei lato nuigiiig liom tliioe to six annas per acre. 

From the numerous n'h renees made hy the Musahuaiihistei]. 
0,118 we learn that MoiadaUid was iiom Inac to tune vihtul hy 
farainob ot gioat intensity, hut wc know notliing el tin i.atuu 
or the subsequent cherts oi these uiUiniLich. Q’lus (hsUiet eauiioL 
luLVu escaped, the temblo doaith oi 12L18, vvheu iainini' i,igcd nvei 
ull Hindiisun up to the lout ol the Uii!uila\a'< j noi the ■^till luuu 
ai\ful Msit,Uiou of lu-iS, wL'u l!u' whole oi Kntehr wa.s hud w.i,sL 
and oultmLioii vanished loi .suveial yi^ai’a 'The gi eat rauiiiies ul 
1631 and 16'bl wore less acutely felt in the u acts nouholihe, 
Ganges than elsowhoro, but lu 1761 the whole of llohiilduind was 
severely affected, with the result that thuusamK died (h .leniml 
starvation and many oinigraled to uioie ioitunately .situaLi d pm u 
The history of Moradabad under British rule pio\es ahundantlv 
that the c/iaUsa famine of 1733-Sd, so-ealh^d innn its oemricnu* 
in iS40 Sambat, must have weiglied heavily* on 1,]us dntiiet. 
Nothing seems to have been attomped to allevialo llie dmuo'.s by 
the corrupt and apathetic govoiniut'iit ol the N.iwah W.uir , Imt 
as a matter of fact nothing could ho dune whou gnun was uij]ii > 
curable at any price. So great ami widespread was the suliiaiiig 
that the calamity became known as a historic, i! landmark till the 
Mutiny. 

Shortly after the cession ol the rhstiict 'luotlier gie.it fauinu 
occurred, and the failure oi the rains m 1803 was uggiavat d 
by the excessive revenue demand at that time m forct' and also 
by the depressed condition of a peasantry juhtfntd fjom the 
notorious tyi-anuy and oppression ot the Ondh officials. As early 
as the 5th of July Mr. Leycestcr, the collector, reported that tlie 
cotton and sugarcane crops were suffering from drought ami that 
fears were entertained for the ontijc khunj while com was homg 
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exported to the and prices were in consequence rising daily. 
By the beginning of September it was evident that the revenue 
could not bo realised and that the mbi would be limited to 
iriigated land. The collector proposed an immediate cessation of 
the demand and on his own account prepared schemes for dammiQg 
the Gang, in and other streams. At the end of the year the Board 
itcoinmended the suspension, of the hhanf demand to the amount 
of Bs. 2,50,000, but tins did little to alleviate the widespread 
distress. lu spite of the efforts made to encourage irrigation 
the people had lost heait, and starvation had driven numbers to 
Immigrate Added to this the country was in a most unsettled 
sfcitc and theic was the constant dread of a Marafcha invasion, 
liluch of dll' laud was lying fallow, especially in the bhw' tract, 
and tho s'WiuidiU'f^ absconding mevory direction, The mbi 
wis the pooi’e,si known for many years, and scanty crops wore 
ruthlessly pluadeicdor else removed clandestinely by the cultivators. 
The collector in despair applied for military aid m realismg some 
portion of the revonuo, and at the same time made requisition for 
laig,‘ advauoes as tho only means of giving an impnlso to the 
succeeding years’ cultivation. The deplorable conditjoa of affairs 
IS illustrated by the last that when the raina broke in July 1804 
Moradabad showed a balance of Ss. 9,32,759, or more than any of 
the afflicted districts. The good which followed in some 

degree reduced thia amount, but eventually no losS than Rs. 5,11,679 
was altogether abandoned, while the return to prosperity was much 
rcuaidcd by tho confusion ensuing on the raid of Amir Khan 
Pindari, 

The drought of 1819 appears to have left Koradabad un- 
scathed, and indeed the colleitor reported in D jcem ber that he had 
never seen so fine a kharij, so that the cultivators actually derived 
much gam Iroiii tho high prices then prevailing, largo quantities 
of grain being cxpoifced by river to Cawupore and Allahabad. 
Parts of the district, however, seem to have been affected m some 
degree, for the revenue records show that the sum of Rs. S,4<79 
was remitted, though there is no indication as to the grounds on 
which this step was taken. A severe drought in 1824 visited the 
Meerut livision but Moradabad appears to have escaped bghtly 
though p oba 0 y this fact served to aggravate the distreea resulting 
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from tho deficient rainfall of 1825. At tliat time the bcttL- 
ment was on the point of eipiur.g and tlio Lmclhokkis had ddiKi- 
ately reduced the area undui tillage in the ho|;c <-£ nhtoining innie 
lenient tel ms The greater pait ol the lhu'>tj ffiiled, hut hoth 
cotton and sugarcane gaic a good \5eld and had saMTl tlu' 

flora luin. The sowings were gieatlj r on ti acted and 

tilt ro was no doiil Ic-Lroi ping, while piiee., iej( hi'd a high hivi 1 
ai d caiiscd much ^..aHiLy, and, tluuigh theie Wiis no aetiinl suna- 
tiou, the lech.c^il condition of the ])v-ople n siilu d in n high death- 
late, espe iah} in Thahnidwara and the noith wlin h sei lu to luxe 
suffered much more than the ic^t ol the dtstnef At the saiiu 
time the collector deprecated the giant of reuns->ioDs and snoeuss- 
fully eadoavonied to stimnlato cultuution by advaines, Ils 7(),0o0 
being allotted for this purpose. The rahi onttuin a p] teats to 
ha7e been fair, and at all c- veins Jloradabad did much hcttei than 
the disliicts 111 the Diinb, Its 'tate was .slnulai in the grwit 
famine of lS37-3i'i. In consequence' of lit' rleficti nt rairiiall the 
was a general I'uiluio , but huge acKaiices weie lundc foi 
the encouragement of irrigation and a normal rft2n' xxa-' obtalru d, 
to the great benefit of tho cultivatois, who roa pel] Lngo gains bv 
exportation beyond the Gauges. Tluie was some thilltidly ni 
collecting the revenue lor 1837-38 and the bahinres amounted to 
lls 1,52,268 in that and to Ks. 1,50,608 in the following 
year , but the only mcasuie of relief was tlu n mis'- ion of 
Ks. 6,836. 

The disturbance caused by tho Mutiny eombiiv'd xviLli sovni d 
unfavouiablc seasons to lender the dizitriet pecuiiaily susc'i'ptjbh 
to the drought of 1860 Haidly any r;un 1 il till ilu' iniddk' of 
July, and then only a few showers occui’ied, with tho lo.'-ult Lliat tin 
ichdrif failed almost entirely and only a X cry .small an m timid be 
sown for the ensuing haivost. Distmas soon heeainc' visible among 
the poorer ela&ses, and though Moradahad was in a nmeh bi'tlei 
plight than many districts, Mr John fcitrachoy , the cohucioi , found it 
necessary to organise mcaauros for their relief Money xvas raiscrl 
by local subacription, suppili'ineiitcd by grants Iroixi the ccntial 
committee at Agra, and from these source,s dolos of food and 
blaakete were distributed to tho indigent A poorhouH-' wan 
OBtabhahed and tho number ofuimatoe rose rapidly as it became c car 
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that the was likely to provo indiJfGi'ont. Moradabad, Bijuor 
and Budaim fared much woisc m thigrO^pict than the casLera 
half of Rohilkhaad, but for tlui \oiy reason they vvoi. fioe from 
the great influx of .starving immigiaiits who .-.troame'd into Earozlly 
from beyond th^! Ganges. By thi cmil of May tli..re were 2,372 
poifioiis in the pooiiious s and these' were employed in vauoua 
simple oceupaiioHs suth weaving, spniamg, rope-realiing- 
and grinding. Th'i j'nfo outturn was extiomdy meagie, o^pocially 
011 iho Bndaim holders, but Moradahad suffmed Icoa than the lattei 
district and veiy mndi loss than the r-juntiy beyond the Gauges. 
AltogethoT Ks, 51,530 weiu spout on ivlmf dunug the I'amino , the 
average daily number of roeipiciits being 5,6J2 and the total 
number ol perions b-t'l,7ti2. Apu't Iruin tlie nooihousc, Ihop' 

Were employed diiofly on minor luigatioii itoiks, whuh wore 
maintaiutid till the i.uus ot 18(jl, though the pworhouso was kept 
opjen till tieptemlicr In spite of the distioss most of the revenue 
was coUcetidj the b.daaoo foi 1800-61 Ijcmg lis 42,182, of which 
Rs, 5,090 Were ultimately reimttod. 

The drought ot 1868 and the cousoi-picnt high pricis oansed 1868- 
some distiess in Moradabud, and this was enhanced by the deple- 
tion of Stocks and also by the influx ol emigrants Jrom Eajputana 
Hardly any ram fell botwoon July and ISTovembor, and, though 
the /JiflJi/’ lands produced a lair harvest, till dry sandy n 2 jl(mds 
of Hasanpur bad no ciop whatovoi, while in Thaknidwnia the 
I'ailui'e of the rico had been aeeompainod by a great contrac- 
tion of the ro,h% area. The piospcets were equally gloomy iii the 
noith of Amioha and the south of Bilan, but; olsowhoi’e, 
particularly in the Morada bad tahsil, eouditious wem fairlj' satis- 
factory and the eultlvatois displayed the greatest energy in irrigat- 
ing then fields, despite the lacb that the coostruetiou oi unprotect- 
ed wells IS difficult m the tiacts possessing a sandy subsoil. 

Even m the b/iiir numerous wells were to bo seen, although they 
only supplied water lor two hours at a time , but the lesult of 
their exertions was that the cultivators were enabled to sow a 
much largei aiea than had been ex^iected, and moderate sliowers 
in January and February 1869 attoided hopes of a very fair 
haxvcHb. Local rcl of wo'ks wci" stained by Mr R Mandorson 
the collector, m Januaxy and thuoo wore ed tiU July 
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They consisted m Lh" exo<.ivuLioii of tank ■? In Ha^anpur iiiid cuLUug 
juiigk' m Taakurdwura. Aitjr Jaiy Iin Ati. C. A, 

Daiadl, earned on oporatidns on the distnet, roads. Up to that 
liuro the a'vorago dailj atleudance had been dioat 4-20, hut Lhe 
numbers Jose jaj.idly ni spJti, o; Un uunlall, emagiiig 2,115 in 
August and 1,182 Jil h3e3iteiuhei, hu the re.i^on lluil ihi-n ^^.^^!l1,5le 
gram ro he iiiuchased and prjce.s i\eJe at, an eiunio'dimuy le\(l, 
Tho woike. 'vv^.ic do-cd in the end ol ti<'ptf min-i and mi to ihatj tjun, 
a dally ave rage of 057 pu'Son.'' had hren eni]t],yi d tor 274 days at 
atostof Rs. 1(5,054, oi which lU 8/)50 \iar.‘ inntiihuled by 
Government and the lest dcbiterl u> lue.d iundi. In addition 
31,060 pcisous m 10 employed hy tin inuiiii'jp.dibie,s ol Jhiiaiiabad, 
Ch'tiidaubi audDIuuaura at a co.-^t of Ks, 2,6oii ; i xtousive Imildiug 
-works and road-iuaking were oairied ou by lb' c.iiitouuu'ut auLho- 
iitioh, -who employed 2,002 peiaous daily iiom tlanu.uy 1o I\[,iy , ,uid 
tho Public Works department ga\e em]>le\ meut to J,030 jieis'iiis 
duly oil the Moiad.dtad and Tiyii j'o.«d .it a td jU. 32,624 ioi 
tho baniG iierrod, to say nothing ol tho 4,9>S5 otig.igod daily ni oi^f a- 
vating the Samhhal luanch ol the eabtorn Ganguo (anal for 18 nuLs 
from Sajabpur hetwcon the 20th of M.iy and thti 20th oi Ootohoj, 
the cost of this undertaking being Bs. 80,311, Poorhous-'s 
not opened till the 28tb of July 1800 and then mne such institu- 
tions were established. They were inaintaiiic'd till the 2ud of 
October, the. attendance using .steadily till the uuddk oibSoiitendte!, 
■when it suddenly decreased . the avi-rage tor tho G7 days being 
8,081. Then cost was Es. 14,317, and this was derived mainly 
iioiii subscriptions in this distiict and those collected by tho Nawab 
of Eampur. 

The district again suffei-cd lo a ooiisidmahle nfc in tho 
widespread famine of 1877-78, Tho rainfall of 1877, Innvmor, 
though veiy inadequate for a tra(.t in A\liieh lioc is one oi' the 
principal staples, was much moin iavourable hcie than in otiu i 
districts of the division. From June to th' end of August tlic 
Thakui'dwaia, Moradabad and Eilaii tahsils received soniewliat 
more than a thud of the normal preci^ntaiion, but elsewhere tho 
fall was very deficient, particularly in Ilasanpur and Sambhal. 
Towards the end of August t was considored that one-fourth of tho 
khan,/ wae lost but ram at the end of that month so improved 
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pi’o^psGlj that boLh th.13 Baaus and tlie landowners made fresh 
adraaoofcj of gram and moaiy to Ihe cultLvatoi'b and agricultural 
opeiations were re iu in id with vigour. Tlie cotton and sugaicane 
crops were still safe, but the iieo was in. a hopeless condition. 
Unforbutub dy thii provaloiice ot high prices cdsowheie led to con- 
tinned cxpoitation. Some classes, such as the Jats, lud lotamcd 
enough lor thou own iioctl-., but the thi'dlloss Rajputs had sold all 
their stocks and had spent the money Anxiety was felt chiefly 
alioufc the slatj of Ha,anpui and Sambhal, and as cailv as the 
JOfch ol August petty lehcf works were op mod at Moradabad, 
1 illoA ed by others in ilasinpiU a few days later. In the lattei 
t ihsil efforts wore ina'Ie to collect labourers for the caiinl works at 
Naiora, while in ofhei parts (it tlicdistiict the people wero eueoui- 
ig '(! to uinl itake tho coustruction of dims for inigation 
Alninwliile uuiub.Ts of ji 'Oplc wore daily pouring into Moiadjh id, 
n jiuni ally for wolk but really to bog, for kankar contiaetois 
w Tl. coinplaming of the dearth of labour. The muiiicipaUtiy 
staited a loUof work on a Lugo tank with consideiablo succesg but 
tho ivp.nts fioin other paits oi the di^tiiet wuiu goncrally eheoimg 
The lehuf exception was Hajaupiu, where tho crops had wholly 
filled on the dry uplands and much dintiess was already visible. 
Works ivei'c at o.ico staitod on tile local roads and in a short time 
iiioru than 1,000 m ui wore employed in this manner Seveial 
other works weie undert iken by the Public Works dc]iartment, 
a ui the JO remained open till rain fell in October. On the 19th of 
that month chiy were dosed, excepu the municipal woiks near 
the city and railway station, which afforded mcrins oi subsistence to 
large nuinhors of men, women and children. As in other parts of 
Rohilkhand, it was fouad that the cultivators wero too proud to 
attend the works and cous.iipieatly the dibcross was often severe, 
though there was no actual famine. For persons in danger of 
starvation poor houses wore started in September at Hasanpur 
and Moradabad, the local officials being directed to seaidi bir the 
destitute and to send them m, while provision was made lor food 
and blankets. The increase of distress in February 1878 rendered it 
necessary to re-open tho works, and. the attendance gradually increas* 
edtiUtho middle of March when it doclrued slow'y till thehc;^' 
of April, when the works woro almost deserted and wore 
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again eio&cd on acconnl. of haivi-^tiiig u]_aai']Oii' llio g^nici il 
cucflk-ijci. ol'lko rubi a-\<.TU-d ,iU {'‘arol sciiou-. fauiino, bul ].nrf 

wei’e still Vai'y ingli, and ulifi’ ivnr*' oin' ngaiu sLutrud in 

Jul). Tha uioii.'-rjoii ul tu.it i.'.u’vva'-' i'lu ni .an\jng, aiitl > oUsidi i- 
ablo aiuii'iy as to tlw futiuo Sill I'V ,ill lh(‘ .n Lninlua 

tit Llio works TO, s iicvi‘1 via I'lign, till Uv' middle oi Angmt, 

I’lic numbiJK Iicoaiin ly hinall lu kirpt'-iAdci , bub luiiol iij,)eiaUujjs 
did nut finally ci&sl' tili ilio dlird ol IsuifiJil'ci, Tdij (Jail nojKs 
undei'takun -wcd, the napiuri meut 1 1 iliu 100 '!,' lUiin JkufuLilud 
10 Naiui Tal tUid T/gUj Ituiti S;nul li.d to lUjjjjx tuid aouj (I ij- 
rsula ioDLaui) uia, as wi 1 j .is rhv,'<;<j.->U‘ust;yit ol nuilttuk- 

iuouts along th^ E.iuioji.igti aud Ku-.;, dduu'* win nuiiy uthuJi ul 
kas impoiUiiici, and iho tub.ii aULiiiliijice iitiiii fiist lu ku,b to^ 
500,506 pciscas, oonubed by duly tho u\p adiiuv biiug 

Es, 40,677. rouihui’sc ivlit I i.iM-i'd hum hSipkndsu JiS77 tn .|ui\ 
1879, asifi dui'Jug that [laiud •J50,0(f9 pn^uns K’cti\ad .is i'l.mtx .u 
a Cunt ot lis, '2'2,lr>3’), noUtubuU d obu'fly iiuiu muim ipahuid pjovii 
ciil funds, Cousideralilc diitioiiUv was osjciioiULd lu Lullniiiii 
tkc revenue, and at the t'lul of 1877-78 tin.* outstanding b;dauoi.s 
amount! d to Es, 3,06,474, but though lauoh of this was wu'-pi mkii, 
the whole was evontually lealisi'd. The wof^t ibaturo of tho famiu 
was the high moitaUty fioui biokncas Tha'o wu'o kw ouh., s of 
actual btarvation,, but the reduced stale oi llie people, {‘onibiru u 
with tho abnormal colducss of iho winLoi inouth-,, roudtTo<J thorn 
peculiiuiy su&eoptiblu to level and a scveiu cpnleiiue of snuiU-pei. 

hTo further calamity befell the dictiict till 1890, ivhen diongbi, 
and high priCLS had a swiuus ofibek on a tract alro.vly sitlhuiig 
flora the loSteOs of bcveial luditLuisuil. suasuuf, Jluth the lianok 
oi 1895-86 were veiy dcfieient, the ? ltd i being but ouo-haU of i 
noimal crop, and when iho nionsfon of 1<SOO', though auiplo up U) 
Septembui', came abruptly to an end, thu seiJous natuio of the 
situation was at once lecogniacd. The, lioe crop was a fhituie, tb( 
lato,^ vanyties being altogethei destroyed, while the absoncu oi 
moisture reudeied it xmpos&ible to pieparo the land for the rabi 
sowiiigts saio with the aid oi imgatioa. Apart from the rico, how - 
ever, the autumn crop as a whole waf? by no means so poor.as had 
been 'uiiiGipated exctpi m the uandy and deto 1 rated tracts oi the 
Ea^pur and bambhal tahsils The lOeulb va^ that win e the who e 
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di&tiict felt tlio pinch of sctudiy, tlio cultivatoiw suflbr.cl hiit little, 
and the cli^trecs was niaiidj confined to the lal^oiinng ckisses and 
the rcspt.elable poor liolicf iias aHoi4.d i<i iLkiny difforent ways. 
For the h'-ilpl-'ss and lufiiiapooiliuugja wore opijiicd at Moradubad, 
Amrohn, b'anihlial and Ohand.wsi K-twoeu thu 12tli of Oi-tobcr 
lySd and the 10th nl Fehruavj 1807, and the^io romanied open 
tih tho end of Ootoboi', the coud numboi. ut poisons lelicvod being 
151,762, at cl Oust of Rw 18,055. The attendance wa^ largest at 
Sambhai and die higlnst figincs were rtaehed in February aid 
July, as had bfti n the Cusc on iormor vx-easions. In ihs beguining 
test relicl works were opened by the ci\il authorities on the Utlorad- 
abad and Sambiial load, and these affoided ciuploymenc to 
21,511 perscnis ab <i cost ef hb 1 oSS Inlwi cn Kcvemhei 189G ai^d 
the iolluwiitg Febiiiaiy. Then' place was tcdscn ij\ January by 
1 ■‘gulai vvorksi under piofossional agency on. tlie roads ironi Aim’oh i 
ind Mui'cLdabad to llauth und ftoni Sajuhhalto Ilasanjjur, the fiibt 
leiuainiug open till til" end of Muioh and the two others till ch’' 
22nd of July, having been re staitod in May alter a brief inters h 1 
on account ot tho mhi barvcsi. The tun ndance leiuhed its nnm- 
mum in Febiu.ary but was n^ ver huge, the total number of 
persons relieved being 251), 047, wdiile the cost was Rs. 25,000. In 
addition large aumheis of iiarda-n'fhliin women and respectable 
poor persons v-'ceived (‘udi doll's distrihutod ab their houses, the 
monthly avoiago from Januaiy to Sejifccmhei Lcuig 443 , and tin? 
was supploincnt'.d by a gram of Ra 12,1)35 hy the rharitubb' relief 
fund The Litt T iustitutiuu also contiibutcd Es, 46,074 for distii- 
bution among cultivatois for the purchase of cutUc and seed-grain. 
For the bcnclit of the landholdcia the iovenuo was fcuspendod to 
the amount of Es. 2,22, 3o7, of which Es. 42,445 were ultimately 
remitted. That the fiimii'e uas of no great scvoiity is shown by 
tho fact tliat the dtafli-ratu never rose to tho abuornial figure wliioli 
had been rceordod on the YneYimi& occasion. Undoubtedly the hh%v 
tract suffered to a eousi^leiahlo extent, but < hewhero the effects of 
the scarcity were .slight and were wholly ciadieatcd m the couise 
of two Of three yeaxb. 

Materials for the history of priceri are too incomplete to onablo 
any exact compar bc"‘ betw 'on jiresent aud pmat conditions to bo 
oatabhahod hut they are sufh lent to ahow that th© expenencui 
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of Moi’adabad differ iffOL* from thos*' of othu’ di4rict<. Dming 
tlio first lialf of the niiieiGcntli contnvy priot's were ostraordinauly 
low in comparison witii the uti's a I prosemt iireviuhiig • but onmci 
to tlie cljffioulty of traaspmt a yoar i.l sfarcity cau^-cd cxtraoidinaiy 
iliiLitnation& such as me iinkiiorMi iiow-a-rlus, whilo the r|ifto]’('n(( 
between the rates olitaining lu the varioiis purl" ol the dHriri w js 
•teiy maiked. Annual tlaiisLics an- available only irom Ihhl 
onwards, but a fjw scatt' rod mftu'euoos serri' to illustralo llu- con- 
dition of affaiis hciforo thtj Miiliiiy. Fa'om iS-lo to l8o7 the 
average pric 'S at Moiadabad wme ^16 Seas of vhciit, 5o <>1 barky, 
57 of jnrtr and 46 nf fictyrn to tin ' nip' 'o, ;tnd tlv'si .ipjnoxiTii.iLtd 
closely to the rates at Cliandausi diuiiig tire ^amo picnod. At 
Amroha, a largo town standing m mm h 1 cp& It itile eountiy, in 
spite of its pimimity to Moiadabad, prieefo wore imich Iiighft, 
averaging 33 sets' foi wheat, 42 lor barley, 33 fiii giam, S'J 
for juar and 37 for bajra, hut in Thakurdwnra, rvliieli rtas 
vciy inaoegfcsiblG and i\as eouboquently unaHeett'd by cxtennl 
maikets, the average rate's tioni 1354 to 1863, hy wluch Lmiu piir js 
had begun to rise elsewhere, were 54 ,sers of whi'ut,, 80 oi 
barley, 50 of gram, 77 of juar and 55 ol bajra. The Mutiny 
marks a turning point, for thereafter prices rose sharply, owing 
to a senes of famines, the dovelopment of comnumli-atiiuis, acceniii- 
ated hy the introduction of lailways and the gtowiii nf nadc 
These same causes tended to obliterate the diffeionee Ik ' tween tlic 
vaiious markets and to oqualme rates throiighi'iut the ji.)i th of 
India. From 1861 to 1870 the averages were 23 89 her.s oJ' whf at, 
34 48 of barley, 23T of j’uar, 29'62 of bajt'a and 24 e( gram 
There were at least three yoais of Kiarcity during the duoudr, whu h 
m part account for the general rise, hut at the same time only 
serve to emphasise the suhsoquont height ol the rates. From 1.S7J 
to 1880 tho district was normally prosporouH, save lor the famuir 
of 1877-78 and the following year, hut this had not a lasting cftei d 
and the rise had boi'n very maiked heforo that calamity, t,hi’ .un- 
agos for the ten years being 19*3 sca'ji of wheat, 2S'42 of barley , 
23 83 oi juar, 22*07 of bajra and 22 71 ot gram The next five 
years witnessed a deoliuo, but this was of brief duration ; for m 
1885 a great rise took place everywhere ow mg to various canaes 
such as the growth of the export xrado the depreciation of the rupee 
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and the great fall m the value of securities which, resulted from 
the scare of war with Euswa. Conscquontly the averages for the 
ton years ending with IShO were higher than ever before, wheat 
aveiaging I8'79, hailcy 27 2, yuar 23 06, I^njrrc 21 19 and gram 
22'53 se'i's to tho rupee. There was a great difference between 
the hcgmnmg and tlic end of the decade and this became a])paieut 
m the nest ten ycnis, though much wa.s due to the sueceysioa oi 
bad FoasonSj which included at least, tivo years of great scarcity 
The 0 ,ycrageg fiuin 1S91 to 1900 were only 14 16 .sei’s ot wheat 
20‘29 of barley, 1S‘G3 of jhicti , 15-G3 of dujra and 17'26 o£ giam 
The way in which the di^tiict recovoied is dearly shown from the 
returns ot the following five jmars, iii which wheat averaged 1.5 39, 
barley 23 iO, jvKv 22 Of), bajra, 20 and gram 18‘58 sew ; but these 
figures are on tie' whole much highei thau those of the five yearn 
preceding 1801, while unco 1905 prices have reached heights n 'voi 
bofoie attained, Loaviug this out of consideration, there was an 
average lise of 417 per c*nt in the price of tho principal food- 
grams between 1861 and 1905, while in the case of wheat, the 
chief staplii of tho district, the rise is no loss than 65 per c uit 
This fact is of immc'use iinportauco from the point of view of the 
agneulturist, a,nrl merits special attention in a distnot which con- 
tains so largo an area still held on giaui rents. It is uapoisiblc 
to treat the subject exhaustivoly within narrow limits, but it is of 
interest to note that t]icii: 5 e in the juice of gur has boon relatively 
much less than that of other agncuhural pro<lucts, owing to tho 
importation oi cheap sugar from EurojK-,: and this m large mea- 
sure accounts lor th • reduction iu tho area under sugarcane and 
the substitution of other crops which have increased more rajudly 
lu value. 

Unfortunately, owing to the absence oi any reliable informn 
fcion, it is impObsiWe to say whether wages have increased eom- 
mcnsuratcly with the ri.se in pnees. In former days wagc,s wore 
commonly paid either wholly or partly in gram, this system 
being generally adopted at harvest even fit the pre.sontr time, Cash 
wages in 1881 ranged from six to eight pice daily for ordinary 
unskilled labourers. Tho returns of oarliei years show distinctly 
higher rates, but are of very little value. No regular wage census 
was in fact taken till 1 906 and from this t appears that labourers 
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loccive from ten to elevcri pico daily and ocoa&ioiially as murli as 
tliitic annas • wliilc payment in kind is aikigotlv r ok.solol''. Plough- 
men. got I'omewhat lesb than this, 1 at lihcir pesitiiai is jncmiar, as 
the pofct ]s olttn hcivdilaiy and caiiio.-, iMth it many X’tuilcgcs 
and poiquLtjj.tet' In th(‘ toi'sim iaU“- uii' natiirally higlmr, iiuskillod 
lahoiu'ois at Chaiidaiisi and Monulahad nhiaiuing fjiini flima to 
four annas , bin the difiVrmioi' is far luutc maiked in ilm case ol 
skilled labouij a rural blaokM-niLh nr f a’jienter raining hoia 4’ to 
0} atmas daily, I'diilc at Chandmni tlmy nbiairi from 12 
I?s 20 ])er mensi m and fitfct m sue jtiud coiisidmaljly moie than 
this. The pwonal olcmeiit (nbut, largely into the qii‘‘siion, 
especially lu the ease oi paiticnku handiemftM such ns the brnss- 
i\oik of Moradaliad, a gi'orj isojknuui being nbli' to i ominand a 
veiy high wago. 

The local .staiidards ]'i(s 'ntno pi'ciili.n' fontnics, Th< Omoin- 
nuut see oi SO folu'^ is vo'y g-'iiciaily n-od, though the old Roln!- 
khaiid ur ol JOO ioUtn still piv\ ails at Satnblial and ntlui 
places. For cighiiig .sugarrauc juice a Icachchu inaimd is mn- 
jiloyod and a huudrcil of these go to the Jearda, the foriu' r biing .i 
little mere than, half the- standard maiind. Another senes, i m- 
jiloycd for the same purjiose, conwsts oi the buot, oi 1-| ,-, 0 , oi whirh 
eight nuke a hahni, while twelve /xi/iik, make a ^ of tlm e 
maunds. Measures of length a.ie tfic fiame as usual, the* has being 
mile, as IS the case throughout Kohilkhaiid. Measmes of niea 
are more complicated , hut usually the Goveraiucnt bifjha oi S,02j 
square yard.s is ompWed. In Thakurdwaiu, horu ver, the dz/p/ire 
of the survey was 2,232 56 square yards in est'Uit . but this i-, 
seldom adopted, the people goacrally using a kachcha, bigha iormed 
from the square of the local chain of 27 26 yanb, of whiL'h rougldy 
61 go to the acre and three to the paUm hirjkd. EIsowIicto tin 
kachcha higha is one-fourth of the standard area, cmictly going 
to the acre. 

The great mass of the cultivators require pciiodicoi loan? ioi 
their business, and these are advanced at interest cither by tin* 
landlords or by the professional moneyleudorb. Tho intciest 
varies widely with the status and credit of the borrower, but, if the 
rate is often high the nsk is always conti erablo The most 
common system is that wl crchy a oai of Ik 10 is 1 p dm tv to 
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monthly instalments of one rupee each, that is to say at 20 per cent 
per annum , ami this is inareased by the fact Chat a deduction is 
imiially made at the timo of payment, th- principal advanced being 
seKlciji more than Es O-S-O The wniallcr Banias in the villages are 
more ostortionue than iho larger the interest charo-cd 

being generally 3 per cent per mensem, whilo in cases of eraei- 
gency, wbon money is i(‘C[im’edfor sncli occasmns as births, mauiagrs 
and deaths, they eisact as much as one anna in the rupee monthly. 
When the loan is nf grain for seed or food the usual rafco n that 
called deorka, ivherchy the interest amounts to 50 per cent. , but 
frequently higher rales aio iraposod in older to make up for the 
difference Let-ween the high prices prevailing when tJio giain is 
hollowed and the low prices at harvest, when the pn’ncipal li lopaid. 
Occasionally, wlmn tho moneylcniler i-, the l.mdloid and the culti- 
vator cannot ropiv his debt, th - latter hccomos little better than a 
slave. The creditor then takes over the whole of tho cultivator's 
gram or caiiG-juice and disposes of it to the best advantage, credit- 
ing the dfibtor with the proceeds, but at a price invariably lower 
than tho current market rat-.-, and advancing him a sum sufficient 
lor a bare suhsistcuce. Under such ciicumstances the debtoi’s 
condition is hopeless, release being afforded only by death or liight. 
The latc of mievest is ol course much lower when security is otfored 
and langcs from 8 tu 24 p t cent, per annum. When the security 
takes the foim of landed piopoity the interest is comparatively 
small, and mmtgagcs of large estates for long terms sometimes cany 
interest as low as yior cent, per annum, though more com- 
monly the rate is from G to 8 per cent. The banks in IForad- 
abad have had a great effect on tho rates of intev-ist, buicc they 
ordinarily advanoo loans at 6 or 8 pir oens. The sub-ageney of the 
Allahabad Bank, Limited, opem-d in March 1909, received over 
three lakhs in deposit at 4.^ ])er cent, duiing the first six months, 
and the District Co-oporative Bank, which gives 5 per cent, on, 
deposits, could get far more money tiran it is ready to accept, 

Most of the hanking and monGylonding huMnoss is m tho 
hands of private firms, .several of which arc of considerable wealth 
and importance. By far thj largest concern is that of Sahu Earn 
Eaten Eai Sahib and his relatives!, who do a very extensive 
huerneaB in money lending and grain-dealiug Next m order como 
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the firm of Badha Eishan Ganga Sahai, represented by Sahta 
Prasad and others of the KotluTYak family, Sahii Prasacli Lai 
Khattri, Lala Jagjiwan Das Gujrati, the firm of Sdrhand Lachlimz 
Narayan, Eamas, who deal largely m cloth, and Sahu Brzjpal Das 
Gu]rati and another Gujrati of Moradabad ; Naiayan Das, Banaisi 
Das and Qoknl Ohand of Chandausi, Pahiis Jndjaman or cl 
Bmdraban of Bilari and Ram Kali, the widow of fibam Funclar cf 
Chandausi in the Bilari tahsil, the Mif-ia Biahmans of ficnjl bal 
and the Banias of Sirsi m the Sambhal tahsil , vSahu Kand Kishoi 
of Amroha; the sons of Solian Lai at Hasanpru and Chbeda Lai 
of Dhanaura in the Hasanpnr tah&il , and Sabn Ilam Kun'oi in 
Thahurdwara, Many of these will be monticned later nr dealing 
with the chief landowners of the drstrirl and almost all have other 
sources of income besides money-lending, espceially liac’e m gram, 
sugar and cloth. Four joint stock companies hate agenens or 
branches at Moradabad, all of them having been rstablislir cl rerex tly 
in that city. They are the Allahabad Bank, the Imperial Bank, 
the Multan Bank and the Bharat NaLioiial Bank of Dchh. In 
addition there is the District Co-operative Bank, an institution 
which was started in 1906 and has already achieved rnnsidorahlo 
success. Afifiliated to it is a large number of rural societies, which 
in 1906-07 aggregated 260, mamlym the Moradabad, Amroha and 
Bilari tahsila ; the total rising to 299 and 326 m the Iw'o succeed- 
ing years. The capital of the bank similarly lose li om Es. 1,4-0,000 
to Bs. 1,74,572 and to Es 2,36,809 in the same pouotl, while the 
dividend paid to shareholders ineri'ascd from 6 to 8 ]ter cent. The 
bank is managed by an influential conamittco and advances money 
to the rural societies at 12J per cent. The latter are steadily 
acquiring popularity and a few years’ ijractical cxpcrienee has 
convinced the cultivators of the ad-v antage k uI' dcrlying the pi int ijjIcs 
of jomt and several liability, A certain proof ol the success of the 
banks lies in the opposition of the sahukam ; though as yet the 
business has not made them feel the effects of competition, despite 
its rapid expansion. 

The manufactures of the district are of considemhlc interest and 
importance. Moradabad and Chandausi are large industrial 
centres while Amroha Sambhal and a few other places deserve 
mention for theix special handicrafts Outside the towns however 
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the manufactures are for the most part merely those which supply 
the modest needs of a rural population, the chief exceptions being 
sugar-refining, which la carried on by a large number of landholders 
and small capitahsts throughout the district, and the basket-making 
and other industries of the Ganges hhadir, to which reference has 
been made in the preceding chapter. 

Moradabad is one of the chief centres of the brass and copper 
mdustiy in the United Provinces. It is difficult to say whethei it 
originated in the city or whether it was mtroduced from Persia 
or Kashmir ; but it appears that the manufacture of domestic 
utensils of brass has long been earned on at Moradabad and that 
the distinctive decoration of the ware, at any rate in its earlier 
forms, is at least a century old. To this day large quantities of 
ordmary brass vessels are made, mainly oi moulded brass obtained 
from old brass bought from pedlars and villagers by the dealers, 
who sell It to the headman of uhe actual factory, The latter is 
usually located in the headman’s house, but the workmen, who are 
Muaalmans of various castes, can hardly be considered his employds, 
for the dealer pays piece-wages for the whole work and the amount 
paid is distributed on a fixed scale to the workmen. After mann- 
factuie the vessels are handed over to the dealer, who then passes 
them on to the finisher to be burnished. There is also a consider- 
able industry in the manufacture of similar vessels by Hindu 
Thatheras fiom imported sheet brass. The sheets are supplied by 
the dealers, aud the Thatheras, who work at home and have to 
provide their own. fuel, fluxes and the like, arc paid contract wages 
according to the nature of the finished product. Such sheet biass 
vessels are more expensive than those made of re-melted brass and 
are considered more durable. The first stage in the evolution of 
the peculiar Moradabad ware was that of tinning the finished 
product. This is done by Qalaagars, whose processes aie very 
primitive, the layer of tin being usually very thin. The next 
stage was that of engraving the tinned surface, the result of which 
was to produce an ornamented bi-eoioured vessel, since the engrav- 
ing revealed the brass underneath. A further improvement was 
effected by filling up the depressions with melted lac, so as to leave 
a floral design in white metal on a black background This form 
locally known ae indr^ was at fibst o naed by bold pattema , 
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Imt gradually it gave plarc to a iroio uniintc f^lylc eallrd vtarori, 
\ihilc tile itiost recent flcveioj nicnt. if tlirt knowi’ as oha i tikv'nn, 
m wbicliilio yaUcin 1& m Maclc r.j (i.lonu'd lac and the liack- 
ground ie brii^s In the lai-t mfiaiice the luimng is ouiitti'd and 
the dc&ign i& inrTi'ly chased on thohiass ,Snico l^s^O the dcYclnp 
ifiOTit of the trade }m=! boon o^-LraoidinaTy and nuw thousands of 
vioikmon are employed Instead id' t.ho otdiiiai} ysvls all numner 
of articles arc made in this ornanuiited biass, f-nrh as trays, howh, 
picturc-framGs, cancllcstickf! and hoses, IfnfoituDatcly tho in- 
croased deiaand has led to dctcnfuaiion m the wmk and an 
immense quantity of gaudy ru blush is produced, to the gieat 
detriment of the craft. Ordinary brass Tisjfids arc made also at 
Dhanaura and several othci places in tho dibirnt. At Amroh.i 
there was at ono time a considerable ninnufaduie ot biass titiuigs 
for palanquinS) carts, ch-nrs and the like. The wotkinan.'-lrip nns 
of a high quality, and is still very fan, in spue of tlm reduced 
demand, but probably tho industry would rovnc if the workmen 
applied their skill to anicks of fuinitairv and oinaiwnts, whuh 
would be very effcctho if mounted in brass m tlie Amroha siik. 

In spite of the docline in the business due to the competition 
of European and factory-roado cloth, lloiadabad isHtiUaveiy 
important centre of the hand-weaving industry and more than 
a thousand families of Julahaa m the c ity dr livo ,x sulthi^iiuico 
therefrom. Much of the cotton is grown, gimicd and i-pnn Incallv , 
but tho use of imported j-arn in steadily iiifunsuig. At C'liandansi 
there are sei’eral ginning milk and cotton pressrs, hut tin we only 
sujiply the export tiadc and do not afl'wt thi local induhtiy, A 
spinning mill, however, has recently boon erected at Moindabad 
and is likely to do well. Nearly all the Julalias in tlio city work 
independently and divirion of labour k almost unknown. Tlic 
fabrics include the ordmaiy garha and gazi cloths, os well as 
checks and stripes of various kinds, such as gaWun, parti-colouu d 
handkerchief's and diverse patterns of fabrics for women’s garments. 
Towek, twills and also are made m largo quantities. A 

weaving school has recently been established with tho object of 
introducing improved appliances and patteins, so as to induce the 
Julahas to suit their products to the requirements of the market. 
The results eo far have boon encouiaging and the school ia likely 
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to make a considerable impression on the mdustry. Much of the 
plain cloth made m the city is u&ed for the cotton prints for which 
MoiacUbad is famous. They are mvaiiahly made on countiy 
cloth, puiehased locally by the Chhipis, who turn out large 
quantities of floor cloths, quilt covets, bodspicacls and the hke. 
The fimdiud ai tides, which are not so handsome as those oi JLuck- 
now or Farrukhabad, but are auiipoaed to be moie durable, aro 
told wholesale to large dcalei.s, msually belonging to Moradabad, 
who cxjoit them to vanous parts of the United Provinces andtlie 
Punjab. Oidinarj cloth is also made o.b Thakurdwora, Hasaiipui, 
Paikbara, Kundarklu and many other placos in the district, the 
dituti of Hasanpur being especially cc'lebrated Cotton datis 
aic made iii some numbers at Moradabad, but Amroha is tho chief 
S(. at of the cai'pet-making mdiisUy. It is said to have been intio- 
duced after tho Mutiny by a released convict, but his offoits appear 
to have been limited to dans and cotton pile-carpets, tho manufac- 
tuie of woollen pilc-carpets being attiibutcd to one Sadiq Ah, who 
learned the art m Pikanir liom a weavei of Mirzapur Tho wool is 
pi educed locally aud is spun into yam by Gadariya women. Un- 
foitunately aniline dyea have supplanted the old vegetable pig- 
mt nts, but the carpets are ot \eiy lair quality. The designs are 
simple, consisting ol flowers and other objects enclosed in geome- 
tiic coiiipaitmoiits, while the knots are ■'veil tied and tho pile is 
closely clipped. Tliese carpets are sold locally or else are sent to 
the Gaiiimukhfcesar and Mcei’ut fail's ■ the price is determined by 
the weight and ranges from annas to Ee 1-8-0 pci ser. Work 
in Bilk seems to be coufinecl to the embroidery of caps m silk or 
velvet, which is carried on to a large oztoat at Amroha, wh le 
some 1,600 persons arc thus employed. The workers are Loth Hin- 
dus and Musalmans, while a ceitam amount is done by women m 
the sanamiB. The finibhed articles, made wholly from imported 
matoiiak, axe esported to all parts of the United Provinces and 
also to Bengal by tho owners of several small factories. 

The ordinary potteiy of the distiict is of the usual type, being 
made of a dark giey or nearly black clay called o/a/ewi. miUi, 
which IB found at the bottom of tanks and becomes a dull red 
when baked. A vitreous glaze is sometimes employed and the 
ware is of considerahle strength. The well known art pottery of 
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Amrolia is made irom a tenacious black clay called gwalo]LU-/n<^j and 
its special characteristic is its extreme thiiinesa and lightness. 
It Is consequently very brittle audtheiefore uu&uircd for expoitj 
but at one time the trade wa-^ in a prosperous state and its decline 
may be attributed in part to the unfortunate mtiuduction of crude 
European designs. The Amroha potters are Hindus and most 
of them produce ordinary domestic ulcnbils, the manufacture of ait 
pottery being confined to a few families. Cups, ^ascs and similar 
articles are shaped by hand on the wheel, -while for figures, biackcts 
and the like moulds aic employed. Before baking thi' vcbsol la 
coated with a kmd of pipeclay, which gives it the charactciistic 
white appoarauce. The colomy are added afterwards, lac, gold and 
silvei leaf being freely employed. There is little glass-making m 
the district, save lu the south of Hasanpur, where a certain 
amount of crude country glass for bangles is manufactured horn the 
saline efliorcsocnces found lu the lhadi.r. 

The siigai mdustry is of considerable inqjortanec m cvciy 
tahsil, but the ehiet centres of sugar-refinmg are at Moradabad, yaiu- 
bhal, Ohandausi, Bilari and Kundai'khi, The eane is crushed in non 
mills, the old wooden koihm being almost extiiiotr, and the ran or 
juice IS either manufactured mtogw by the tenants themsehes or 
IS sold to the hhandsaltiS or refiners, the latter pr a ctioc being the 
more common. In some cases the landlords buy the juice fioui 
their tenants and sell it to the refiners at a vaijiug piofit , while 
occasionally the landlord and even the tenant does the lofiuing 
himself. The khandsal system pievails in Bilan, yainbhal, Mmad- 
abad and the south-east of Thakuidwara, and in those parts tho 
tenants are usually in the hands of the refiiieis owing to the gene- 
ral practice, of giving advances, Elseivhei’c tlie cultivators si II 
their gwrm the local markets, much of that produced in the uoith 
of the district gomg to Ka&hipur and the Taiai, Thii khundsah 
generally converts the juice mto the thinner rab, which is refined 
into coarse white sugar known as The foimer proeesb ls 

earned out in Ids or series of boilers in the villages, whouec the 
red) is carted in earthen vessels to the factory There the syrup la 
strained off through blankets and the drained rah is packed lu coai sc 
wooUen bags whicli are agam htrained by snbjcctmg them to pren- 
Buxe m pts. It 13 then bleached by the apphcation of etuwr or 
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nver-weed, while the final process consists in spreading out the 
sugar on a large mat of sacking, where it is trodden down till it 
becomes quite white. The product is packed in strong canvas bags 
and IS either ©sported or sold to local confectioners. 

The railway workshops at Moradabad and the largo brick-fields 
outside the city provide employment for several hundred persons. 
Apart from the former there is little work m iron and steel, though 
in old days Moradabad and JBindki were celebrated for their sword- 
bludcs. Work m wood is unimpoitant. At Amroha a certain 
number of carts and articles of furniture are produced, including 
camp beds of very good quality , while dolaJes or tomtoms are a 
speciality of the place. Sarai Turin, a suburb of Sambhal, is noted 
foi the manufacture of articles out of horn. These are chiefly 
combs, mado in both the European and the native styles, The work- 
manship IS excellent and some of the combs are highly decorated 
With gold and silver. The number of artizans is nearly one hun- 
dred, but the industry would be much more prosperous were the 
admirable nature of the products better known. The horns are 
cut into shoes, which are cleaned, softened by gentle heat and 
then straightened in a rude wooden press. They are subsequently 
filed and polished, after which the teeth are made by means of 
a saw. 

In former days, before the introduction of railways, the export 
trade was chiefly in unrefined sugar, carried by carts to Meerut, 
and in refined and unrefined sugar, transported in a similar manner 
bo Aligarh The latter passed mainly through Sambhal, where the 
tiade from Moradabad, Bilaii and Ohandausi was concentrated, 
while the Meerut road carried all the traffic from the north of this 
district and the south of Bijnor. The export of wheat was also 
important and this trade centred in Ohandausi, which had been a 
notable market since Eohilla days. The extension of the railway 
system had an immediate effect on trade, which has since increased 
in an extraordinary manner. In addition to wheat and sugar 
large quantities of rice from the north began to be collected at 
Moradabad, cotton and cotton cloth at Ohandausi and Bahjoi, hides 
at Sambhal and Hasanpur ; while Bahjoi became a busy centre 
for the ghi trade and the brass iudustry of Moradabad assumed an 
importance which it had never known before. The growth of trade 
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may be illustrated by the atatistics of raihvay traffic at C’Landau'ii, 
the chief malt ol the district. In 1S73-74, lyhon the cxpuiLs 'ivun 
considered unusually large, 89,307 itiaunds of wheat and othoi 
grains, 36,649 of sugar and 22,093 ol cotton lift Cliaudausi , wliik 
the averages for the thieo yeais ending with l‘JU6-07 weie 890,617 
maun ds of giam, £3,598 of sugar' and 228,168 ol cotton. Wheat 
which Id also expoited in lai’ge quauLiticd iioin Mo3ada,bad, Kaiith, 
Amroha, Gajiauk and Uahjoi, goes chidly to Calcutta aud JJoiir- 
bay , cotton to Cawupoie and oihci inaLtifaetunijg centres, cuLtun" 
seed to the Punjab aud sugar to the latki pruvuao arid (.iher jiaik. 
The pirncipal imports are salt, cither to lioradahad Iroiri Ifehli, or 
to Chandau&i from Rajputana bj' way of Agsa auri Hdthias, uietal^ 
to Moradabad and elsewhere from Calcntto, Rurnhay and Kaiadn , 
piocegoods from Hathrag, Cnwapoio aud Dehh , aod tohacci', hi ought 
principally from Oudh and Baicilly. Lcsidos this riul-boxue tinhic 
thole is a considerable trade between Muiadabad and the lulls, 
absorbed for the most part by the now line to Kashipui aud llam- 
nagar, in the shape ol rieo aud other giains, uilsecvls, icd ptp| 1 1 , 
sprees and potatoes, m return for which the traders tiilcc back .salt, 
sugar, cotton goods aud tobacco. 

The principal markets of the distnet arc on oi near iht 
various hues of railway, such as Chandausi, Moiiidabad, Kunth aud 
Amroha. Others which owe thoir importance to the same eausi 
ai,, Bahjoi, Bilariand Gajraula, the last of whidi is lajJuUj glowing 
and is supplanting Dhaiiauia. Besides these, theie are many local 
collecting and elistiibatmg centres such ns Dailiul and Mughalpui, 
in the Moradabad tahsil, Kundaikhi in Biiari, Sambhal and bJiisi in 
tah&il Barnbhal and Hasan pui. Many other places pu-.scss small 
markets, which consist of gatherings held oiieo or t^vuee a rvcck, 
■whither the villagers bring their product. , taking back iii leturn.sadi 
articles as serve to meet the modest reqiuitniontiS of them daily 
life. A list of all these bazars will be found m the a^ipondix, Somt 
of them are considerable cattle markets, notably that of Itith, in 
tahsil Bilan, and that of Eampuia, a village two miles oast ol 
Bahjoi, 

The only important lair held m the diatxict is that at Tigii m 
the Haiianpur tahaffi This is really a part of the great gathonug 
held -at Garhmakhteear on the opposite bank for the porixido of 
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bathing in the sacred waters of the Ganges on tho occasion of tho 
fall moon in Kartik. The two banks are connected by a bridge 
of boats, but pilgiims find it more convenient and sliopkcepei s 
more profitable to resoit to the Meeiut side, owing to tho proximity 
of the railway staciou , so that the attendance at Tign is compaia- 
tively small, ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 poisons. The other 
fairs arc for the most part insignificant and aio held to coinmerno- 
late the principal Hindu and Mubalman festivals, such as the 
Eamhla fans at Ebajanpui in the Amroha tah&ii at Sahaspur m 
Bilaii and at Dhaka in Moradabad. Of the same nature aio the 
fans in honour of Burhe Baba held m many villages and known 
as Ghhariyan,on account of the banners earned in procession, and 
the Neza fan hold in honoui of Saiyid Salar. Mention will bo 
made of tho P/ieinfairat Sambhaland of the gatherings inmcmoiy 
of Shjikh Sadclu and Shah Wilayat at Amroha in tho aiiiclos 
on thoio towns, while a list uf all the poiiodical fairs will be found 
in the appendix. 

The distiict as a whole is admirably piovidcd wuh means of 
commiU'iication, and though coitain tracts aie htill somewhat de- 
fective in this lespcet, an iminousc impjiuvenicnt has been achieved 
duimg the past fifty years. Piior to the introduction of British 
rule there were haidly any roads woithy of the name The old 
loads from Dohh to Moradabad and to SaniLhai vvoie in existence, 
while the lattei was also eounoctecl with Chaiidausi and Bareilly, 
with Budaun and with Anujishahr. Tho depiloiable condition of the 
highways at tho cession soon attiactod attention. Endeavouis wcie 
made to effect an impjrovemeut thiough the agency of the r;ainirt- 
dars, but the attempt ended in failure and it was not till tho im- 
position of a road cess at the first legulai settlcmert and the con- 
stitution oi a load and ferry fund committee to administer the 
pioceeds of this rate that any real piogiess was aelneved. Tho old 
routes were realigned and many new roads were added, but all of 
these appear to have boon unmctalkd until after the Mutiny, Then 
the road from, Mem ut to Mojtadabad and Bareilly was metalled, 
originally as a military work , and bnnilai treatment was extended 
to the road from Moiadabad to Nami Tal. Other metalled roads 
wore added subsequently but n th m lantime railway constructiOD 
commenced and the coubtant extension and development of the 
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railway sy^lem baan cani^d on to the prcis^nt day. The motal- 
ling of the Moernt load was acknowdedged bo be an immonae boon 
to the distiict, but the benefits deiivcd therefrom won- a& nothing 
to those confeaud by the railway.s, which have giten a >tirQiilas to 
trade that could ne\ el have been piuvidcd without tUeii aid, At 
the same time means of eummunic-atiou are still houu'wliat detec- 
tive in the tracts lemoto fiom the railwajh, especially during the 
lams. This remark applies paiticulaily to the Thakuidwaia and 
Hasaupur tahsils and also to pait ol SamhliLil, where the sandy 
nature ot the uninetalled roads renders cart traffic a inaLlicr of 
extreme difficulty foi' a lurg > poition of the year. 

The first line of railway to be opened in this district ivas the pot- 
tion of the Oudh and Rolnlkhand system between hlor.ukbad and 
Rijghat, completed on the 28th of Oftober 1872 On the 1st of 
November of the follewnug yt.u the sedaon between Ohand ansi and 
Baieilly was fimslicd, thus gi'mg Moiadabad through communi- 
cation with Benares In October 1884 the noithcn'i) coiitiuuntion of 
the main line to Nagina was opened, while in June 1894 the choid 
hue from BaieiUy to Rampur and Moradabad was made available 
to the public. A further extension of the system was efieeted m 
May 1900, when the branch froru Moradabad to Ghaaiabad was 
opened as far as Gajraula, the passage of the Ganges being complet- 
ed in the following Novemhor. The piuscut main line rums for 
a course of 35 miles through the di, strict, entering tho Moradabad 
tahsil at Ganesh-gliat and then passing through Mundha and Bal- 
patpur to the now important junction el Moradabad, after crossing 
the Ramganga by a fine girder bridge, 2,12(1 feet in length. Tins 
budge was completed in 1894 at a cost of Rs, 3 1,36,493 and eoiisi&ts 
of ten spans of 300 feet each lu clear, with a roadway on the sanio 
level as the rails. From Moiadabad tho line inns in a iioith-noith- 
easterly direction throngh the stations ot Mughalpur, Matlabpui 
and Kanth into the By nor district On the old mam lino from 
Moradabad to Bareilly, of which SO-2 miles he in this district, tlicic 
are stations at Knndarlthi, Bilari, Jargaon and Chandausi. The 
last IS the junction for tho line from Aligarh and Eajghat, of wIik li 
16-93 miles he m this district, tho only station being that of Bahjoi. 
The Ghambad branch Lmo has statioms at Bhvknnpur Amrohn 
Chandnagar Qajrauia and Kajikather The last stands close to the 
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great Garhmuklitesar bridge over the Ganges, which was completed 
in 1901 at a cost of Es. 18,67,196, the total length of 2,332 feet 
being divided into eleven spans, each with a clear length of 200 foot 
The main hne of the Oudli and Eohilkhand Eailway is joined close 
to the east bank ot the Eamganga by the moire-gauge branch of 
the Eohilkhand and Kumaun Eailway iiom Moradabad to Kashi- 
pur and Kamnagai. This line was completed in the beginning of 
1908 and runs northwards from the junction, closely following the 
course of the Kashipur load, through the stations of Got, Sihal, 
Pipalsana, Koshanpur and Aliganj, the last lying close to the Nairn 
Tai boundary. The advantages conferred on the distiict by these 
successive extensions of the railway system are of incalculable value. 
During the famine of 1878 all the grain imported from the Punjab 
had to come from Aligarh and Chandausi, the distance fiom Moiad- 
abad to Saharanpur by this loute being 252 miles, whereas by the 
present main line it is only 120 miles. Consequently freights woro 
then very much higher than they now ai’e, and had the new line not 
been in existence in 1897 the price of grain would have been decid- 
edly greater than was actually the case. 

With the exceptions of the provincial trank road from 
Meerut to Moradabad and Bareilly, which is metalled thioughout 
Its length of 62 miles in this distiict, sa^ie where it crosses the stretch 
of sand on the bank of the Ganges, al] the loads are under local 
management and are maintained by the district hoaid, These roads 
belong to several classes, of which only those of the first-class are 
metalled. The latter are some 70 miles in length, the chief being 
those from Moradabad to Darhial and Samhhal and the branches 
from the provincial road to Amioha, Dhanaura and Hasanpur. 
The Darhial road was once metalled all the way to Kaladhungi, at 
the foot of the hills on the loute to Naini Tal , but it has been to 
a laige extent replaced by the railway from Bareilly to Kathgodam 
and Its maintenance was both costly and difficult. The Eosi did 
much damage to the road when m flood, and in 1900 swept away 
the Darhial dak bungalow. 

A list of all the existnig roads, metalled and unmetalled, will be 
found in the appendix. The unmetalled roads are of the second and 
third claasea the former being further subdivided according as they 
axe wholly oi parUaJly bridged and There are only two roada 
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Bridges 

and 

Femes, 


■biiclged and di'amcd thiongliont, that fujin ^tloiadalad to Eijnor and 
that ti'om MuiadaLad to Bilaii and Cliaiidaiioi, d'lin fiihl liat: 1 j'idges 
o^er tho Kaiula and Gangaiij Mhilntho stuund Ilutos tlin Samblial 
road at tin. Gangaii biidgL Mid is earned o^iei tlio Aul and one of 
Its tributaiies. Oi the HJCuud-class loaiK helongiiig to the scvoiid 
category the eliioi are those fiuui Moiad.diad to 'J’lulv!Uf!\^aJa, iie)m 
Tliakurdwara to Atnroliaaiid lia^aupur, fioui Sambhal to Auiroha, 
Bahjoi, Gliaiidaubi and JIaiauiiui. Ol tlie LdsL about hall bi longs to 
tho t-liiid-o!asSj wliieli coinpriiCb roads desciibod otficially as banked 
and surfaced but nut diaiuod. Tlu-y are nuiinly taii-w eatlier trrcLs, 
of little use diuiiig the lains, but at other seasons suftii Itiil} for local 
icquiroiue'nts. Then po.-ition may bu seen by a leforoiico to the 
map, which shows that, dltliough Llio distiiet pfNs( ssos sowo 
595 miles of load, the amount is still ni-^udh lent ioi enutam 
poLtious oi tho ebstiiot, p.nlieulaily the HauiMiul tahsii, 

Them IS a staging bungalow at Moradabad undei tli' eoulrol 
ol the distiiet huaid and another at Cliandausi. b longing to the 
inumuipality. luspoctiou houses tue niamtaiiied at Gauesh-gluit, 
Moradabad, Joya, Shakarpur and Gajtatila on the provmeml road, 
winch has encamping-grounds at Uaue,sh-gUat, Ijuiliaiipur, 
Rajabpur and Gajiaula. Local inspoctiun bungalows are to bo 
found at Samblud, idilavi, Kaiith and Thakurdwai.t. 

Apart from those on the viuiuus lines oi iaih\ay, Sh(‘ numlier 
of bridges m the district is .small, Th(‘ Giingim and Karula aio 
spanned by masonry and non bridges on the roads lo Meerut and 
Sambhal, The load lium Moradabad to JJaivilly ttliUsos tho raihyay 
budges over tho Jdajiiganga and Kosi, but is ' arnod over tho 
Eajht'ia by a masonry bridge with a total length ot irA Act, 
In addition to these there is ci, nusoniy bridge ovci the Sot 
on the reiad to Sambhal, oiio over tho An butwcoii IJilau and 
Chandausi, one over the Sot botween Sambhal aiul Uhaudausi, 
and one crossing the Tikta between Sambhal and .Viiupdiahr, as 
well as tho partially wooden budges over the Lulndla between 
Darhial and Moradabad and over the Earula on the Bijnur road, 
Tho passage over the laiger rivcia hasgoncially to be effected by 
means of iemofs, That over the Ganges from Tign to Garhmukh- 
ifl now manag d by the Moradulu d author ties nd is a 
provintnU work The local fgmcb over the Lamganga at 
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Morada'bad on the Naim 'Fal road, at; lilughalpuv on the road to 
Thalairdw.ira and at Danlabpiir Tign on that from Kanth to 
Thalvurdwara, and over the Kosi at Darhial aro leased annnally hy 
the district hoaid, as also arc the remaining tornos over the Ganges, 
Lading to the Meerut and Bulaudsihahr distiicts, A list of these 
■will be found in ilie appendix They were formerly managed 
from th3 opposite side of the river, as also was the Tign ferry, and 
their transfer has largely mci eased tlio receipts of the Moiadabad 
district hoard, whicJi from 1U03-04 to 1905-00 averaged Es 9,567 
and for ths succeeding throe years Rs. 14,114, In former days the 
income ■vima very much smaller, as the boats and plant had to be 
maintaiuod by Governmeut; for, owing to the excessive cost of 
maintenance on the Eamganga and Ko^i, -no private contractor was 
willing to comj forward or to ma,ke anything bko a fair bid for the 
femes. Even at the ]iros3iit tiin i ths sum for which tho femes aro 
leased is much below then true value : but allowance has to bo made 
for the great risk incurred, as on several occasions .serious losses 
have bocn caused by floods. Such was the case m 1880, when the 
Eamganga rose with great r.ipidity and destioycd most of the boats 
and roadways. 

The Eamganga and Ganges are navigable rivers, but neither 
IS utilised to any gi eat extent. There isa small local traffic on 
the Ganges, but through communication has disappeared since the 
construction of tho canal hcadworks at Narora m the Bulandsliahr 
district, while tho Rauiganga is too ticachorous a stream to be 
put to much use. 
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Tee People. 


An estimate of the population made in 1808 gave a total of 
1,421,000 persons rcEicbng in Moradabad district, but this 
area stretched far beyond the present limits, including all Bijnor, 
a large portion of Budann and parts of Eampur, Bareilly and the 
Naiiii Tal Tarai. A more systematic enumeration, though con- 
ducted on the crudest principles, "was that of 1847-48, when a 
census taken through the agency of the police gave a total of 
941,766 persons, with an average density of 412 to the square 
milo, the proportion being calculated on the present area. The 
total represents the combined figures for the existing subdivisions, 
irrespective of minor vauations caused by the interchange of 
villages between this district and its neighbours. The general 
census of 1853 was of a more scientific type. It showed an 
increase in every pare of the district, the total being 1,052,248, 
of whom 493,247 were females. The former figure included 
706,852 Hindus and 345,896 Musalmans and others, hut no 
account was taken on this occasion of caste, age or occupation. 
The average density was 460*5 to the square mile, the most thickly 
populated tahsils being Moradabad with 692, Bilan with 570 and 
Amroha with 462, while of the rest Samblial had 459, Thakur- 
dwara 428 and Hasanpur 281 persons per square mile of area. 
The towns with more than 6,000 inhabitants were Moradabad, 
Amroha, Chandausi, Sambhal, Kanth, Hasanpur, Bahjoi, 
Bachhraon, Sirsi, Dhanaura and Bhojpar. 

The next census, taken in 1865, was of a somewhat more 
elaborate nature, though it may he doubted whether it surpassed 
its predecessor in the matter of accuracy. The total on this 
occasion amounted to 1,023,257, of whom 480,426 were females, 
while of the whole number 084,217 were Hindus and 389,040 
Musalmans and others, including 408 Europeans. The density 
had fallen to 44i8 and the relative position of the various tahsils 
had ro ed nnalterod save that waxa had changed 
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places with SaTahh'il. Tho decline was conhnod to the latter 
tahsil, Amvoha and ILisanpur, fur tho into in ^Joradahad was 
6d6, in Bilan 584 and in Thakurdwava 444, whereas Sainhlial had 
but 441, Amroha 412 and Hasanpnr 260 persons to tlio si[uaif’ 
mile. Oat of 2,848 towns and villages cl non possos'^ed niore Ihin 
5,000 inhabitants, as before, but the list had changed .soinewh it, 
Bahjoi and Bhojpur having dropped one in favour of irughalpui 
and bTaratili. 

Much moi'o reliance can be placed on tho census returns of 
1872, although these again were not considered to bo wholly a, bovo 
suspicion m after years. The decrease of 1865 had by 1 his time 
disappeared, the total number of luhabiLauts being 1,122,357, of 
vihom 52.5,395 were females, the former figure indudiug 751,779 
Hindus, 369,949 Mnsalmans and 629 others Every tahsil had 
shared in the general iucicasc, but ospocially ihoso winch had 
o\hihit;d a decline on tho pievious occasion The ai'orago dunsity 
ts 4012 for the whole diitiict, and as before tin Muiadahad 
tahsil took tho load with a mean lato of 738, followed by Bihii 
with 650, while next came Sambhal with 485, Thakurdwara wdli 
470, Amroha with 459 and Hasanpur with 290 to ihe squaie mil 
There Wore then 2,452 towns and villages, and of tho<-o 2,310 
containod less than 1,000 persons apiece and twelve had a popula- 
tion exceeding 5,000 tho Utter being the same as before with rlio 
addition of Ehojpur, which had regained its old position 

Despite the retarding influences of iainiiic and sieknoss a 
further largo increase in the population was ohseivcd m X8SI, 
the total rising to 1,155,173 persons, of whom 544,882 wore females 
There were 767,844 Hindus, 384,713 Musalmans, 1,877 Chiis- 
tiangand739 others. The density was now 505-5 to tho square 
mile, but the increase was not evenly distributed , since the 
northern parganas, especially Thakurdwara., showed an actual 
decline, whereas in Sambhal and Bilan the population had ex- 
panded with remarkable rapidity. Moradabad as iisii.al carac fiist 
with a mean rate of 741, and then Bikri with 690, Sambhal with 
529, Thakurdwara with 457, Amroha with 454 and Hasanpur with 
296 to the square mile, the last bahsil having a larger number of 
inhabitants than on any n before or smoe At tho time of 

this censufl the district contained 2 446 lahabitcd towna and 
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villages, but ot these 2,301 possessed less than 1,000 residents, while 
those with a population exceeding 5,000 were twelve la number , 
thi former list being changed only by the exclusion of Bhojpur 
and the appearance of Thakurdwara m its place. 

The general prosperity ol the ensuing decade naturally 
lesulted m an increaso of the population, hnt at the same time 
the rate was far less lapid than in Cijnor and othir adjoining 
districts. The total by 1891 had ruson to 1,179,398, of whom 
555,826 were females, and included 773,001 Hindus, ^00,705 
Musalmans, 3,307 Christians and 2,411 others The mean donsity 
was now S16T5 per square mile, but while Thakurdwara and Amroha 
had wholly recovei’ed their former los3c.s, the Sambhal and Hasanpur 
tahsils again exhibited a decline. There had been a large increase 
m Moradabad, which now had a density of 769, and also in Bilan, 
with its 696 persons to the squaio mile ; next in order following 
Sambhal with 524, Thakurdwara with 605, Amroha with 486 and 
Hasanpur with 281. The number of towns and villages had risen 
to 2,458, and of these 2,305 contained less than 1,000 persons apiece, 
the twelve places with over 5,000 inhabitants being Moradabad, 
Sambhal with Solah Sarai, Amioha, Chandausi, Hasanpur, Kanth, 
Bachhraon, Thakurdwara, Sirsi, Darhial and Narauh. 

The last enumeration was that of 1901, which followed on a 
geneially unfavourable decade, marred in the beginning by excess- 
ive rainfall and lator by drought of some intensity, while through- 
out it was characterised by much sickness and fever. Nevertheless 
Moradabad fared better than its neighbours, except Budann, where 
the increase in the population was very remarkable. The total 
rose to 1,191,993 souls, so that this was one of the very few districts 
m which the population had increased constantly since 1865. The 
average donsity was now 521T7 to the square mile, a rate winch is 
distinctly higher than that of Bijnor and Budann, though much 
below the average for Bareilly and for the districts beyond the 
Granges to the west. As on former occasions, the increase was far 
from general. There had been a substantial rise m the Amroha, 
Hasanpur aud Moradabad tahsils, but Sambhal had remained 
stationary and the others exhibited a marked decline, especially 
Bilari The h ghent average dens ty was 784 in Moradabad and 
next came Bilan with 650 Amroha with 6S9 Sambhal with 624 
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ThaTiurdwara -vrith 4S7 and ILisanpur -sith 294 to tho square imlo, 
so that, putting the la&t out <4 cunt,idi‘rati(ni tm aeodunt nf us 
special chaiacteiisiics, thcro could ho ob'rtvd a g, ncual tniddiicy 
cowaids the cqualisokon of tho deusit.y throughout th- dwt^jcl, 

This tendency becomes luoic noticoaWo if tlu' uiliaii popuJatioii 
be eliminated; for lh(' luglioi i.itoa tuo almost -wholly nttnhutable 
to the presence ot Uigo towns m iho bdlisils which nm most ilncUy 
populated. At the tunc ot du' ciusns the djstni t coiUamod '2,4 Gj 
inhabited to"Ans and villagos and of thov, 2,911 posso-si'd Ic-ss than 
1,000 persons apiece, the avciage ]>opuhition b( ing rmly 912 
There -wuro 144 hetwocn one and five th(iU‘'and, tlic ivoragc nuni- 
hex of inhabitantw being 1,G70, ivliile Urn ten rcuiaiuiiig places 
with a larger population were Moiadabad, Aniioli.i, S.iuihlnl, 
Chandausi, Solah Sarai, Haaanpur,lkchbraon,Ka!ilh, Thakimlw lu 
and Sirsi. These places do not contain the whole uibaii population, 
for Mughalpur, Daihial, BiLui, Kuudaikhi and Dhananra ma> be 
classed as towns, the number of inhabitants hi no case beniglcss thau 
4,000. On this basis the urban clement amounts in all tu 20‘& pi i 
cent, of the whole, a vciy high figure which is seldom exceeded in 
the United Provinces, though a somewhat larger pitiporlinn may be 
observed in Bijuor, which also possesses a rcmailniblc number ol 
towns. Moradabad is, however, unique ui the possession of four 
large towns with a population excooding 26,000 in eacli case, and 
tbia fact only serves to emphasise the contrast between th'' size 
of the towns and the relative insignificance of the ogiieulturd 
villages. The latter as a rule are mere collections of mud huts of 
the usual Kohilkhand type, in. most cases clusteicd round the laigti 
dwelhngs of the sciifiinduTiij whose houses are often of two stoicy*, 
and not infrequently built of brick. Hamlots are numorona, and 
in this respect the district presents a great contrast to the Mi cnit 
division, in the western paits of which the villages arc rcniark.ibly 
compact and appear to have been built for purposes of do fence 
against raiders from beyond the Jumna. 

The increase m the population appears to have bomi m no way 
due to immigration, but rather the reverse. Of the whole uuml)cr 
of inhabitants 92‘42 per cent, were natives of the distuct, and this 
IS an unusually high proportmn considerably higher m fact than 
that of 1891 On the other hand there seems to have been a laig 
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araouni; of emigiation, &]ace of aE the persons enumerated in India 
who gave Moradabad as the district of their birth 12'48 pe’’ 
cent, were found elsewhere, mainly in Bnclaun, the Nami Tal 
T'arai, Bijnor and Meerut. The immigi.nits came chiefly fiom 
Budaun and Naim Tal, for there ha^ always been a considerable 
interchange between that district and Moradabad, while similarly 
cultivators aiu for ever shifting backwards and forwards from the 
northern tahsils to the precarious though fertile tracts of tho Taiai. 
The census returns show a net loss of 29,000 persons on account of 
emigiation from the district to other parts of the United Provinces 
alone, though it la impossible to say how much of this loss occuiicd 
between 1891 and 1901, and it la highly piobable that the actual loss 
was vciy much greater, since it would appear that much of the 
immigiation took place anterior to the former year. Emigration 
beyond the limits of the province or outside India may be dis-* 
regarded as almost insignificant , but that there was a considerable 
loss from emigration of all kinds is clear from the vital statistics, 
which show that she anticipated gam during the docade was 43,791 
less than the reality. “ 

Of the whole population as enumerated at the last census 
631,224 wore males and 560,769 female'^, the latter constituting 
47 04 per cent, of the total. The pi'opoition was 46’87 in 1853 
and rose to 46‘95 in 1865, then droppmg to 46'8] m 1872, bub 
using again in 1881 to 47T7. Since the last year it has again 
declined, being 47" 3 3 per cent, in 1891 and appieciably less ten ycais 
later. On the whole it has remained remaikably constant duiing 
the past half-centuiy, and in this respect Moradabad differs from 
most districts , for as a general rule the disparity between the 
sexes tends to dimmish in those tracts which always possess an 
excess of males. Whatever may have been the ease in the past, 
there can be no suspicion of infanticide as the cause in spire of 
the fact that the disproportion is considerably greater among 
Hindus than among Musalmans, Possibly 1 his very fact may 
help to explain a mo&D difficult and complex question ; for the vast 
majority of the emigrants are females and the bulk of the latter 
are Hindus, Moradabad supplying fax more brides to the adjacent 
diBtrictH thma xt receives in loturn Some allowance too must be 
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made for the conocalmont of fomaiis nfc the tiiae of the and 

this may la part account for th*'' discrc}).ui''y ItIav on rho (stim.ited 
population and that actually I'nuiiieria'' I, ilio saum phoniunounji 
bemg observed in the ad] acont distria-i ol IJudaunanl fj.uvjljy 
Generally speaking, the proportion of forualis to inales h ninch th * 
same as els3 whole m (ih ‘ Rohiikhand (In won, thongli Inv/rr thin 
m Bijnor, whil' of tlio vanons Ulisds Amndia, which adinun the 
latter district, shows (ho highest pnipoition female-, ihore iiuinhu- 
mg 47-7 per cent of thdotal population. Nest emne ilorudabid 
and Sambhal with 47‘3 and 47‘2 respect nnl \ , and th ui Thakin- 
dwara with 46‘8, Bilari with 10 5 and TTasanpur with 40'! pn 
cone. 

The popalation m 1901 raebuk’d 701,250 Hindus, 420,743 
Musalmans and 9,991 others. The last will b,. dealt with later, but 
at present it is sufficient to treat ol the two dominant (roods, Thu 
proportion of Jfusalmans to the whole is 35 3 pfnn.ent , and Jloiad- 
abad is more essentially a Muaalraan district ilian any other part of 
the United Provinces, From, the earliest days to British tunes it 
contained the scat of a Mnsalman governor, and it is probably the 
ease that in, no other distiict was conversion carriod out with 
greater vigour. At the same time the niimbui of lilusaliri.aris has 
increased rapidly of lalo yuar.s, much more lapidly than have the 
Hindus, and this is due, not to prosclytism, but rathei to iho 
greater longevity and fertility of the Muhammadan ekunont, doubt- 
less as a result of their more liberal diet and consequently supunoi 
physique In 1865 the proportion was but 32 '15, and it subse- 
quently rose to 32'95 in 1872, to 33'3 in 18S1 an(I to 33 98 ton 
years later. Hindus still outnumber Musalmans in every tahsil of 
the district, hut m some parts their numerical superiority is rthx- 
tively slight. In Hasanpur theru are but 2,5 pm’ cent, of Mu.sal- 
mans and in Bilaii 27'8, Satnbhal and Thakurdwm a coi respond 
closely to the district as a whole, but in Amroha the rate uses to 
40 7 and m Moradabad it is as high as 44-2 por cenl, , while in both 
these tahsila the influence of the Muhammadan ckment i-j out of 
all proportion to the actual numbers 

The religion of the great mas's of the people is of the ordinaiy 
type compamtively few Hmdns profess ng a y clearly defined 
form of re igioua behef An attornpt made at tho ast can ms to 
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classify the Hindu population hy religious sects merely showed that 
any kind of rigid dogma is unknown save perhaps to a small frac- 
tion of the Hindus, and those of the educated classes. The census 
showed that little more than 10 per cent, described themselves a,' 
modutheisto, and this probably re^alts fiom the undoubted impres- 
sion made on this district by the teachings of the Arya Samaj. 
About 3 per cent, weie declared Saivites and some 15 per cent 
Were Vaishnavites, about half the latter being Nanakshahis. The 
Vaisbnavitc total is large in all the western distiicts, where the 
influence of Muttra is more strongly felt than that of Benares , 
while the connection of Sanibhal with the Vishnu cult is piobably 
not without Its effect. 

As IS usually the case the Hindu community consists of a great 
variety of castes, no fewer than 70 of thjso being shown m the 
census report. They aro not, however, distinct castes in every case, 
the distinction between Mahs, Muraos and Kachhis, for example, 
bv-ing as purely nominal as chat between Chamars and Mochis, 
Moreover 28 castes have less than 1,000 membcis apiece, while ihe 
17 castes which number more than 10,000 persons m each case, 
comprise 86 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Ethnogra- 
phieally the di-strict presents few features of interest, the caste 
distribution bomg very similar to that of the Meerut and Eohil- 
Lhand divisions as a whole, though one or two castes occur m 
unusual strength. 

iSTumerically the Chamars arc by far the strongest caste in the 
distiict, aggregating 161,293 souls or 21 19 per cent, of the Tlindus. 
They occupy a very low position in the Hindu social scale and in 
former days were mere serfs employed as labourers by the higher 
castes. They are now frequently found as tenants, but the majo- 
rity are hked labourers, doing the manual work in the nelds for 
the Eajputs and Brahmans, Their special profession is that of 
cuiners and tauners, but they supply the bulk of the general and 
agricultural labourers. They take the foremost place in every 
tahsil except Thakurdwara, hut nearly two-thirds of them belong to 
Bilan, Sambhal and Amroha. 

The Jats form the backbone of the agricultural community, 
combining nnnsual skill in husbandry with untiring iodnstry 
They numbered 70 999 persons and are found m strength 
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throughout the district, but moro oips .luUy iu the Thakurdrfara and 
Sauihhul tahsils. Taey own a ron.'^idcmblo amoimt of land, hut 
muchofthi '5 13 compmorl in tho hiuglo G-utc of the lato Eaja 
Giirsahui . The Jats came from th'^ west at difl’omut tinier and belong 
to a Urge numlcr of cl ana , hut nearly two-tliiids of thorn claim 
to belong to the Paolihada bcciioni of tUo eaat ■, while the bulk of 
the remainder are Deswalis, like tho majority of the Jats lu 
Meerut. 

The third place m taken by Rajputs with a total of C2/249 
porsons or STS per cent, of the iluidus. The number is largo, 
but it mnsii bo borne m mind that 03,095 wore Gh.tuhans, who aie 
not Rajputs at all, but appear to bo an abnrigiual tribe which was 
driven to take refuge m the bubmontauo ti'iiot .uid do>oly rcbcm- 
bLs the Kliagis. Possibly tho name should bo written Ghuhan, 
but at all ovonts it is cleai that they arc miuc agncultniists ui a 
low origin, q^uito iinUko thi llyput^ lii app ‘avaueo and customs, 
while till fast that thiy arc ondogamoas iuUy disproves their con- 
tention tUit they aio descended irora tho former rulers of Di'ltb, 
Doubtless there are some Chauhan Rajputs in the district. In 
18S1 they were differentiated from tho cultivating Chauluufa and 
nnmberod 4,650 persons ; bub the distinction, is very doubtful in 
many cases, for a Ohauhan samtne^ar who lias rjson to wealth will 
invariably assume the style and title of a true Cliliatri, These 
Ohauhans are found in strength overywhero, bat arc ino'-t nuau i- 
ous in the Thakiirdwara, Hasanpur and Moradabad Lal'Sds, Tiny 
are eseellont cultivators and own a coiisideniblu area oi laud. Of 
the Rajputs proper tho chief clans arc the Katchrias lu Moi'adabid, 
Thakiirdwara and Bilan, and the Bargujars in the same tahsiR aud 
Sambhal, the Amroha and tiasanpur Bubdivisions coutainiug but 
few Rajputs of any description. There were Kaichrias in 
1901, and this figure is exceeded only in Shahjalmupur. Tiny 
represent the old rulers of the modern Eoliilkhaud and they iiguie 
repeatedly in the histoiy of the district, though it would appear 
that soon after the Musalman conquest tho country ol Kati hr 
generally denoted the land to tho oast of the Bamganga, Their 
origin IS uncertain, but they clajin to bo of Surajbansi stock and 
to hare acquired the tract from winch they derive th ir name 
about the time ot the Munalman invaaiou they arc Raid to be 
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connected in some way with the Gams, who are found here m 
coiisidorabb uiimberd, lj399 parsons of this clan being enumerated 
in 1901, piincipally m the Bilan and Sambhal iahsils ; but the 
connection would soem to be due to the fact that they are some- 
times called liatohria Gaurs or Gaurs of Katehr to distinguish 
thorn from the Brahman and Ohamar Gaurs. In any case it would 
appear that the Gaurs came from Oudh at a much later date than 
the Katohrias, thmr settlements in tins district being colonies from 
Sitapur Tho Baigujars numbered G,461 persons, a figure which 
IS exceeded only m the adjoimng district of Bulandshahr, where 
are the cliiof possessions of the clan. They too state that they are 
Surajbansis . and very possibly they arc connected with the Pari- 
hais, who have been shown to be of Gujar origin. In the days 
of Parihar supremacy, some two centuries before the Musalman 
conquest, they appear to have settled at Anupshahr and subse- 
quently to have supplanted the old Dor Eajputs, of whom a consi- 
derable number is still to be found m this district. A colony, after- 
wards distinguished as the Katehr Bargujars, was established on the 
left bank of the Ganges by one Jatu, the son of Raja Partab Smgh 
of xluupshahr, and displaced the aboiigiual Bhihars and others, 
Tlioir headquarters wire at hlajhaula, between Chandausi and 
Bahjoi, and loi centuries the head of the house was designated 
Raja. They have lost much of their ancient possessions, but still 
letaiii a fair extent of laud lu the south of the district. The 
Tomars, 1,245, ai'o foiuid all over the eastern tahsils, especially 
Moradabad and Bil.ui They claim, descent from the last Hindu 
rulers of Dehli and after the capture of that capital they spread 
into Rohilkhaod and along both banks of the Gango s, their chief 
sottlemonts being in the south of Budaun and Shahjalianpur, where 
they gi> by the name of Janghara. The Panwars, 1,851, are 
strongest m Tliakurdwara, but in. spite of their numbers they never 
seem to have attained a position of importance. They came origi- 
nally from Central India and after the Musalman conquest were 
dispersed in various dii actions, settling in different parts of Oudh 
and Rohilkhand, The Gautams, 1,084, belong principally to Bilari 
and Sambhal, and like all others of the name state that they came 
from tho andont Gautam prmcipahty of Argal m tho Fatehpnr 
distr t Phsy had a largo colony lu the south of Budaun aac 
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bhoncc spread northwards into this distuct fiorn Baioilly, The 
Baia, of whom 712 weio Giiurajratjd, came from the same quaitei, 
and the Eathors, 6 14, advanced throug'h the south of riliahjahan- 
pur up the Eaniganga valluy. Many othor elans an- icpiuseiited, 
hut in no case does the total exceed 300 persons nor are thoii land- 
ed possGSbions of any extent. 

Mails numbered 45,054 persons at the ioit census or 5'92 
por cent, of the Hindu population. They aie far mon; numerous 
here than m any other diatriob, bub, as already ni'inbioaed, the 
Mali 18 for all practical purposes the same as th i Kaehhi oi' the Mui au 
of other parts. He is generally known by the name of Baghban or 
Baghwan m this district. Those were 14^474 Muiaos eumneiatcd, 
of whom no fewer than 10,359 wore londonts of the Bilan tahsil 
There were also 1,111 Kachhw, mainly in tSauibh.il, and thc.se added 
to the former two give a total of 60,639 por.'.ons or .ihont 8 jjor c. nt. 
The laigosfc number is to bo found in Bikri hut ofcheiwi.so they 
are very evenly distiibutcd, save in Amroha, vvlure tlin tigiiie 
does not exceed 5,000 There aro many suhoasbos of both M.ilis 
and Muraos, but none is of apccial importance in thrs distnct. 
They are cultivators of a very high order, devoting theinsiivus 
to the more valuable crops and adopting a much more intensive 
style than theJats, Their holding, s usually comprise the lichosb 
fields in the vicinity of the village site, and they monopolise the 
production of garden crops. 

The number of Brahmans is rolabivcly si n ill, aggregating 
43,537 persons in 1901, or 5 72 per cent, of the Hindu total. Halt 
of them reside in the Sambhal and Biiari tahsils, and they am voiy 
scarce m Thakuidwara and Amioha. The majority arc Gams, 
as IS the case in all tho neighhouimg districts, and tho hulk of the 
remainder are either Saraswatis or Sanadhs, the lattei Ixing a 
subdivision of tho Kanaujias. By occupation they arc piiest-', 
landholders and cultivators, but their agricultural ability is small 
and they generally employ hired labour for the heavy woik in the 
fields. There are seveial important famiUcs of Biahmanb at 
Moradabad, but those of Sambhal and Thakuidwara have lost 
practically the whole of their estates. 

The Ahars numbered 36 695 persons or 4-82 per cent of the 
Hmdufl, the total hemg exceeded only m Budaiin and BareiUy 
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They are found chiefly lu the Sambhal aad Bilari tahsib, ndjoining 
the tract kuouui as Aharafc in. Budaun. There arc inuumoiable 
subdivisions oj the caste, but all Ahars claim desceno irom Jadun 
Eajputs and state that they came from Hansi and Hissai, Their 
traditional occupation is that of cattle-breeding, but they are good 
and haidworkiug cultivatoro, while as landlords they prove cap- 
able if exacting managers. On the obhei hand they have an 
unenviable lepubation for lawlessness and especially for cattk- 
lifcmg. They gave much trouble m the early days of British rule, 
and during the Mutiny they gave lull play to their predatoiy 
instincts, although they stoutly resisted the imposition of Muham- 
madan rule. 

The Ahars must not be confenadod with the Ahns, who aie 
a distinct caste, though they likewise asseit their Jadou oiigui and 
are a pastoial race jWho _have betaken themselves to agricultuio 
withiu comparatively recent times. Both Ahars and Ahirs claim 
to be of superior descent, the latter alleging that tlioy spring from 
Krishna himself, whereas the Ahars are only the descendants of 
the cowherds in his service. The last census showed a total of 
20,9S7 Ahirs in this district, principally in the Hasanpur, Bilaii 
and Amroha tahsils, the bulk of thorn residing in th.B kk ad or of 
the Ganges and the lowlands of the Ramgauga. Thou subdivi- 
sions are as numerous as those of the Ahai s, but most of them 
affect the style of Jadabansi. 

The Kahais aie found in strength everywhere except in 
Thakurdwara, especially in the Bilan and Moradabad tahsils. 
They numbered 31,739 persons or iT? percent of tha Hindus, 
and are engaged as cultivators, domestic servants, general laboureis 
and fishermen. Most of the Kahars in this district belong to the 
Turai subdivision, which appears to be mainly conhned to Moiad- 
abad aod Budaun, 

The Banias form a large and important section of the 
Hindu community, aggregating 31,479 persons or 4‘j4 per cent. 
They include most of the traders and money-lenders of the 
district and they have acquiied a large area of land, especially 
during the last fifty years. The largest numbers are to be 
found m the great business centre of Chandaum but they 
are well distributed over the dbstoct and their influence is fait 
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in almost every village. Among the Bamas there are many cultivat- 
ing cominunifciea as in Budaun, and thaso have long beon established 
in possession of the land. Of the various subdivisions the chiof is 
the Aya invalj 4 ,jiUth-A 2 ,M 2 ..ra.presentatives, and these take the lead m 
every tahsil. The Barasems with -4,555 are found mainly in Bilan, 
Sanibhal and Amroha like the Agarwalas and Agraharis they 
claim to have come from Agroha in the Panjab. The Barauwals, 
1,350, are found almost esiiasively in Sambhil and Bilan, and 
derive their name Irom Biran, tlio ancient name of Bulandshahi. 
Most of the Gahois, 2,518, belong to Amroha and Samblial they 
aic unusually nninerous in this dntnet, higher hguros boing ob- 
tained only m Bmideikhand, which appears to have boon their 
original homo. The Bistogis, 1,627, rondo for the most part m 
the Moraclabad and Sambhal tahsils and aie said to have come 
fiom. Ametln in. the Lickuow (hstact. Ocliire arc the Chausenn, 
said to bo a spuiiuus branch of the Barasorns , the Mahurs, who 
aie fouml throughout the westuru districts ; aud the Rolitakis, who 
obviously come from tho Punjab. Akin to the Bauiaa aro the 
Dhusar Bhargavas, of whom 288 wero enumerated, all in the 
Moradabad tahsil. They are strict Vaishaavas and many of thoin 
are Jams, and their chief aottlcment is at Rowan in tho Punjab 
The Bishnois too can hardly rank as a separate caste. They num- 
bered 1 ,694 p 'rsoub, throe- fourths of them belongmg to the Amioha 
tahsil they have been settled m this district for several centuries, at 
Amroha itself, Miighalpar, Kanth, Moradabad and Thakurdwara. 
They derive tbisii name from tho worship of Vishnu, aud aro a sect 
rather than a caste. Tho founder, Jhainbaj'i, was bora in 1451 
and lived mainly in Bikanm, where he was rogaidud as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu. His followeisare drawn from all the liiglici' 
castes, but in this distiict the Bishuois are almost all of B.tma 
Gstraction. They arc traders by calling and many of them have 
amassed eonsiderahlo wealth, 

Khagis, who numbered d0,753 persons, are found hero in 
greater stiengch than in any other district. The majority belong to 
the Sambhal aud Hasanpur tahsils, but stato that their earliest set- 
tlement was at Sahaswaa in Budaun. The tribal legend relates tliat 
they wore ongmally Chauhan Rajput who lost status by peumtfcmg 
the ro g of widows Very f oosiby they arc connected with 
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ths Cli.i-uliaai, but not mfch llio Rxjputs of that name, for they are 
an agnouitural caste and attain a high ntauclaid of husbandry. They 
are supposed to bo practically the same as the Lodhs, of whom 
12,03 i wore found lu 1901, chiefly lu tlic Moiadabad and Bilaii 
tihsils, and also as the Kisans, 1,078 , for Kliagi is recognised as 
a subdivision of each of theso castes, while their general charac- 
teristics and their tiibil customs arc identical. 

LiUb need be siid of tho Gachuiyas, shepherds and goatheids 
by ojjupati on. They numbered *23,332 persons and aio distributed 
alloveithi dutucC. Time main subdivioions arc Nikliar and 
Diiagai, but there are also many Sahlas m tins district. They are 
immigrants from tho west and arc probably connected with tho 
fihirs, the distiaotion being mciely occupational. Kmnhais or 
potters iiiunho led 22,013 and are common tuerywhero, paitii u- 
lai'y in Hasunpur, Most of them go by the name of Gola, which is 
obviously deiived from thcii employment of the wheel Bhangis 
or sweepers are unusually numerous in all parts of the district, 
the total beiug 31,770, It would appeal to have decliued during 
tho past thirty years, and the chop may bo attributed to tho activity 
of missioiiarios among this section oi the community. 

The Tagas, uumberuig 13,816 persons, aie almost wholly con- 
fined to the Amroha, Hasanpur and Bilari talisih The total is 
esceeded only in Mcciut and tiaharanpui, but thoie are many 
members ol the caste in the adjacent district of Bijuor. They 
claim a Brahman origin, but aio lathci analogous to the Bliuin- 
hars of the eastern districts, though there caa be little doubt that 
the Tagas aie immigrants from the west, They differ fiom Brah- 
mans in that they work with their own hands in the fields and aie 
both industrious and capable cultivators. Then- only important 
subdivision is that into Basas and Bisas, the latter being less strict 
in their social rules and permitting widow marriage. 

The Gujars are another immigrant caste who settled lu the 
district at a very eaily date They numbered 12,849 souls at the 
last census and oceui m strength only in Hasanpur and Amroha. 
They are very clos^dy connected with the Gujars of Bulandshahr 
and long ago seiaed on the grazing grounds of the Ganges kfuidir, 
which at the same time afforded them a secure retreat They have 
taken Lo agricu tore but a c indiliorunt cultivatorB and diey have 
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always borne a bad reputation for cattle theit and other ciimes, their 
turbulence dunng the caily days ot British xulo and during the 
Mutiny leudcring tlieiu the object of many punitive expeditions. 

Among the castoa with loss than 10,000 injmbeis theKayabths 
take the loreinost place with a total of 9,702. Moio than one-thiid 
belong to the Moradabad tahail, but they aio lound throughout 
the dibU'ict and hold a 1air amouut of land in every tah&il. Then 
chief family'- lo that of Kuudarkhi : but there aic sciuial others of 
some note, genoially desocuded fiom the old pargana officials. 
Mobt of the Kayasthb belong to the Saksena and Bliatuagar bub- 
divisions, the latter having more repieseatativcsi hero thau lu any 
otihei district of the United Provinces. 

Next m order come Najs, Paqirs of vaiious dcuomiuaCionb, 
Dhobis, Pasib, Koiis, Baihais, youais and BhaibhunjaH, the total 
number in. each caao exceeding 5,000 persons. Kulas, 4,186, aro 
confined to Bilan aud iBamblial. They occui in few districts uud 
aie far moic iiumcioua hcie than cBewhuic By occupation they 
die hudkers of iice and are probably ukiu to the Banjaras, fui lu 
Muzaffaiuagai one of the subdivisions of the latter caste is known 
as Dhankutd. The Kadhuras, 8,742, are much the same asAIallahs, 
but have betaken themselves to agriculture , and then some DaiiJis, 
Ohhipis 01 cotton-piinters, Nhattiid aud Lohai's with over 2,000 
members apiece. The Xhattris arc ■aiiusually numeious : most of 
them belong to Moradabad aud among ohem are many poisons of 
wealth and position, such as Eaja Kisliau Kumar of Sahaspui The 
minor castes are quite unimportant. They include inauy of bho 
waiideiiug aud criminal tribes such as Nais, Kanjais, liabuids, 
Aherias aud Barwars, tf vihom the last numbered 617 persous, all 
in tho Moradabad tahsil, though possibly the name is ■wi'uiigly 
entered in place oi Barwals, a labouiing caste akin to Beidars. 

The returns of the last census show that of the whole 
Muhammadan population 90 53 por cent, weic Bunins and 3 Ob 
per cent. Shias, the small remainder beiug cither followers ol some 
saint or else Lalbegis, who are Musalmans only in name and belong 
without exception to the sweepei class. Despite the small propoi- 
tiun, Shiaa aie more numerou‘< thau lu any othu distiict execiit 
Muzaffamagar aud th ir numbers fail to give an adequate idea of 
their relative influence In the matter of castca and tnbos the 
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Musalmans present as groat a diversity as that provided Ly the 
Hindus, for at the census repmsentatives of no feiver than 63 
different castes wore found anrj, owing to the nniisually large 
Musalman population, it is but natural thal many castes iliould 
occur in numbers ONnaoding those rocordjd iu any other part of the 
United Proiinecs. On the other hand many of these castes have 
very few represciitat]vP8 and raaQyare purely oeeupational, present- 
ing no point of cthnogTapIuc interest. Many again have their 
Hindu counterparts, fox probably in no other district has conversion 
from Hinduism occuired to such an extent. Proselytism is still in 
some degree an activ ■ force, judging by the number of iSTau-Mus- 
lims, of whom no fewer than 12 OTO xvero rocordod. irrespective of the 
many who cither rotauied their old ca.^to name or else adopted a 
recognised Muhammadan style such as Sheikh or Pathan 

The letter practice has at all times been followed m the case 
of the fihoilihs. In former days ife was the usual custom for tho 
convert; to adopt not only tho tribe but oven the clan and family of 
the qi-ici or fixufti, generally a Sheikh himself, at whose hands he 
had bocn received into Islara, At tho last census Sheikhs nutnhsied 
152,107 persons or 3G'39 per cent, of the Musalmau population, 
and this figure iar exceeds the total in any other district. They 
are most numerous in tho MonMabad, Araroha and Samhhai 
tahsils but cveryvheie Sheikhs form the iarge.sb section oi tho 
oomiaiinity Tlio majority of tlmm in every tahsil belong to the 
great Siddiqi subdivision, of which no fewer than 89,700 membere 
were ennmerated. They are tar more common here than in any other 
district, as also are the Qui-roshis, 26,789, who bdong principally 
to Sambhal, Amroha and Moiadabad , tho Faruqis, '1,206, who 
are wholly confined to the same t.T,lisil3j and the Bam Israil, 1,243, 
of whom almost all reside in Bilari Other important sub- 
divisions are Ansans, 4,620, found overywhore but mainly in Bilan 
and Thalcurdivara Abbiisis, 1.12G, in the latter tahsd and Hasanpur; 
and Usmanis, wlio occur in all tahsJs except Thakurdwaia, There 
remains a very largo proportion of tho c.aste which belongs to no 
definite or well recognised subdivision, and these arc probably 
Musalmans of low caste who stylo thomsolvos Sheikh for the pur- 
pose of respectability. They are in ali cases of Hindu eitractiou and 
genera y of low ongin for the high-casto convert either rotninfl hia 
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old name or clgo adopts some more distingurshod appellation. 
Among the Sheikhs are scvci’al famihcb of repute and many land- 
owners, but most of them am agrii ulLurifat‘> or traders in humble 
ciicum&tances. 

Kexb cftinethc Julahag with 33,216 I’tprosciitativos oi 7 89 pei 
cent, of the hlusalmaii population. They are strongest la tin 
Moradabafl and BiUri tahsds, but arc found ovtu ywhero, cinployid 
either la their traditioiinl occupation of weaving or else as tillers of 
the soil. Closely akin to them are tho Ijehiias or cotton -faideis, 
8,S41 in number, who aro evenly distributed over ths dislvict. Next 
to the Julahas come Barhaw, aggregating 23,150 oi 5 5 pei 
cent, of the total, mainly in Sambhal, Amroha and Moiadabad. 
These are unusually numerous in this district, as aCo are othoi 
iiiduatrial castes of converted Hiudus, such as Tells, 15,022, and 
Lohars, 12,004 

The Pal bans inoludo a few doscendanfes of convert' si R.ijpnts, 
bub foi tho most pait represent the Alghati sottbus who flecked 
into the district during the Boliilla poziod. At idic last coiihus they 
numbered 23,026 persons or 5‘4'7 per cent of the Musalmaus, and 
wore found in gi caie&t strength in the Sambhal and Bii in tahsils. 
They retain a largo share in the land and with the Saiyids fotm tin* 
most influential section of the community, among their chief 
families being those of Hasanpurand Bachhraon, The Pathans no 
drawn from a great variety of clans, but none of those arc peculiar 
to the district. There were 5,851 YuBafziiis, 4,043 Ghoris and 2,289 
Lodis, whilo next eamo the Dila.5!aks of Sarah hal, Bibu'i and 
Hasanpnr with 1,03G and the Muhamiuadzais of the two fonm.! 
tdhsils and Thakurdwara with 1 ,029 memhers. Others worthy of 
mention are the Bangash, tho Khataks, the Ghdzais of Sambhal, tho 
Faizand-khel, the Bunci'waN, the Baruch and the Taims of Bilan 
and Amroha, A number of the Patharis aro de.scuibL'd as Bohillas ■ 
but this IS a generic term and not applicable to any particnlar 
clan. 

The number of Saiyids is greater than in any other diatiict 
except Lucknow, amounting in 1901 to 15,971 poisons or 3'8 per 
cent, of the Musaknan total, Thou- ohiof scat is Amroha, whom they 
have been settled for many centmiea Indeed nearly half the Saiyid 
community is to be found m the Amroha tahad and they still hold 
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a predominant interest in the land. Their chief subdivisions 
aie the Hnsaini, 6,841, and the Naqwi, 3,382, the majority meither 
Cease belonging to Aniroha and Sambhal. The Zaidis and Eizwis 
are found mainly in EiUn and Moradabarl, while of the many 
others the best n 'presented arc the Bukhari, Jafn, ALdi, Baqan 
and Jalaii Saiyids, 

Little need bo said of the various kinds of Musalman Faqirs, save 
that they occur in strength throughout the distiict and had a total 
of 14<,66i> pei'sonfe at the last census. 

Of mncli more impoitance are thy Muhammadan Rajputs, 
sometimes known as Rangara. Tlrey numbered 13,849 peisons and 
reside mainly in Hasanpui-, Amroba and Bilan. They included 1,905 
Chauhaus, who in all probability aio not Rajputs at all, but many 
of tho welbknown Chhatri clans are represented, The Gaurs, 2,303, 
ai8 practically confined to tLxsanpur and the Rathors, 1,388, to the 
Thakurdwara and Bilan tahsils. Others are the Bargujais of 
Sambhal and Aimroha, the Katehnas of HasanpnrandMoradabad,the 
Bhattis and Tornars of Hasanpur and Almroha, and the Sombansis in 
vaiious parts of the district. There are also considerable numbers 
of Khokars, who are said to have come from the Bulandshahr 
district and to have settled near Sambhal m the days of Babar ; but 
the origin of the name unknown, though in the Musalman his- 
torians the word Khokar is frequently a variant of Ghakkar, a 
warlike tribe of tho north- western Punjab. 

Mu ghals are more numerous than in any other district of the 
United Provinces, aggiegatingl3,776persong,of whom themajoiity 
'ft ere found m the Moradabad, Bilari and Sambhal tahsils. Of these 
443 wore deaciibcd as Chaghta.is and 6,358 as Turkmans; hut the 
majoiity belong to no specified race, and it is very doubtful whether 
the name is not wrongly applied. In addition to the Turkman 
Mughals there were 1 ,708 Turks, who are not Mughals at all but aie 
a cultivating tube found in laige numbers m the Eampur state and 
the Tarai. They claim a Mughal origin and state that they came to 
the district at a very eaily date , but in all probability they are merely 
converted Banjaras who assumed the name for tho sake of distinction. 
The transition from Turk to Turkman would be easy and the theory 
la Biipporfced by the fimt that tho Turks and Turkmans are found 
in the same parts of the district) 
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Nais or Hajjams aumhorod 13,096, a highor figure than in 
any other district. The Lohars ami Nau-Mnslnns haro been 
mentioned already and no othn* caste has more than 10,000 
memheis. Nest m order come Qassahs or butchort, 8,014 , Bchnas, 
to whom rcferenco has been made above: Tagas, S,001, who arc 
•unusually numerous and are found mainly in Hasaupur , and 
Dhobis, Y,627. Includod among the Tagas aiv the Mulas, who are 
said to he descended from a Taga. convert, though others of this 
name, in the Thakurdwara and Moradabad tabs ih, claim a Katehiia 
oiigin , but in cither case their social status is very low and they me 
much despised by the true Taga,s The remaiuiug castes with more 
than 2,000 representatives are Ghosis, Bbishtis, Manihara, Doms, 
DarKis, Banjaras and Mewatis, The Ghosis, 3,930, are exception- 
ally numerous, especially m the Moradahad tahsil, and arc pi'obably 
converted Ahiis. The Doms, 9,693, are more eomraon than in any 
other district, hut thcio are many m Bijnor. They .seem 1,o have 
come from the hills and arc Mnsalmans only in name they aie 
mainly found in the Bilaii and Araioha tahsiks. Many caste 
names such as Mirasi, Dafali, Raj, Bhand, Bansphor and Beldar 
appear to he variants of Dom, but they were treated .separately 
at the census. Nanhais or bakens, 368 in all, and Atashbaz or 
hrework-makeis, 212, are more numerous than in any other district 
hut these castes are purely occupational and the members intermarry 
fieely with other Musalmans. Mention should be made of the 
Kambohs, 221, who come from Araroha, the seat of a well-known 
and mfluencial family, several of -whom occupy high positions in 
Hydeiahad and elsewhere. There were 448 Hindu Kambohs m 
the Amroha, Sambhal and Hasaupur tahsils and these, together 
with their Mnsalman cougeneis, are immigrants from the Punjab . 
though the Kambohs who profess Muhammadanifem give a very 
different account of their origin to that of the Hindu members of 
the caste.'* 

The progress achieved by Christianity during locont years has 
been remarkable. In 1881 tho number of native Christians was 
1,304, a figure winch was at that time exceeded only m tho Agra 
district , and this rose tn 2,966 m 1S91 , while at the last census it 
was 5 866 out of a total Chnstiau population of 6 103 With the 

• Gazetteer of Mcemt 86. 
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exception of 50 Anglicans and seven Eoman Cauholics, the -whole of 
the native Christian community belonged to the Amoncan Episcopal 
Methodist Church, which bill recently was the sole evangehstic 
agency in the district. Work was started m 1869 by the Eevd. J, 
Parsons and the Kevd. .J. W. Judd, and since that date progress has 
been well maintained. Out-stations have been established at Kun- 
darkhi, Chandausi, Amroha, Sanibhal, Thakurdwara and Babukhera, 
each being in charge of a resident pastor, American or Indian. Much 
attention is paid to educational woik and there are 31 vernacular 
schools m the oub-sfcations, as well as a large number of Sunday 
schools , but the principal lubtitutiou connected with the mission 
in the Bishop Parker Mcmoiial high school at Moradabad. The 
Anglican community at the district headquarters is now served by 
a resident missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, who undertakes the duties of chaplain in addition to his 
missionary work. Theie is a church, dedicated to St. Paul, which 
was opened in 1849 though not consecrated till its enlaigement 
and completion twenty years after, and was built by private 
subscription at an original cost of Es. 4,822. 

Swami Dayanand Saras-wati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
came to Moradabad in 1876 and there gamed several disciples, 
including some members of the Kothjwala family and Indarman, 
a well-kno-wn Arabic scholar. A branch was forth-with established, 
but it had a very brief existence. A second visit proved more 
successful, and in 1879 a new Samaj was opened under distinguished 
local patronage, one of the principal suppoiters of the movement 
being Kaja Jai Kishan Das, Subsequently branches were estab- 
lished at Sambhal in 1885, at Chandausi in 1838 and at Amioha, 
Hasanpnr, Aghwanpur, Said Nagli, Sarkara, Matlahpur, Bachhraon, 
Surjannagar, and Darhial. In 1891 the nnmbbr of professed 
adherents was 1,305, while ten years later the total had risen 
to 2,834, exclusive of many sympathisers who have not openly 
declared themselves membois ol the Samaj. The Aiyas aie with 
few exceptions educated persona, and their influence is out oi all pro- 
portion to their actual numbers. The institutions maintained by 
the Aryas mclude a Sanskrit school opened in 1891 and a school 
for gudfl at Moradabad ■ a g’rls’ school a school for the depressed 
oloBBeB and an asylum for Sadh-ua at Sambhal , and a girls’ school 
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of recent origin at Amroha. Propagandist woik is carried on 
vigorously among both Hindus and Mnsalmans on lines similar 
to those adopted by Christian missionaries. 

The other religions represented at the last census are of httle 
importance save as regards the Jams, of whom 603 were enumei- 
ated. They are practically confined to the towns of Moradabad, 
Sambhal and Chandausi and most of them are Saraogi tradeis, 
including among their number many of the wealthiest merchants. 
The rest were Sikhs, 331 persons in all, of whom more than twO' 
thirds belonged to the Amroha tahsil, and Parsis with a total of 
30 souls. The former are either in Government service or else 
are immigrants from the Punjab, while the latter are shopkeepers 
in the civil station of Moradabad. 

In spite of the relatively large urban population the district is 
essentially agricultural in character. Of the eight great classes into 
which the population was divided at tho 1901 census pasture and 
agriculture accounted for 62‘79 per cent, of the whole and the 
actual figure is really higher, inasmuch as tills class excludes 
the very considerable number of persons who are partly agricul- 
turists and combine some other form of employment with tho tillage 
of the land. Unskilled labour other than agricultural makes up 
4 94, personal and domestic service 6‘51, public service, whothci 
Government, local or municipal, 1-28, and moans of subsistence 
independent of any occupation 1'36 per cent. The last is a com- 
prehensive class including prisoners and pensioners as well as 
wealthy persons of independent means , and the same remark 
applies to the professional class, 1-5 per cent., which ranges from 
legal and medical practitioners to tumblers and dancing girls. 
Under the head of commerce, transport and storage 2‘43 per cent, 
of the population is included, but the actual commercial element, 
owing mainly to the presence of a large railway community, is only 
*9 per cent. Even this, however, is above the average and tho 
relatively high figure is due to the large trade of Moradabad and 
Chandausi. There remains the industrial cU&s, comprising all thoso 
engaged in tho preparation and supply of material substances. This 
is larger than usual, amountmg to 19 T9 per cent. Of the whole 
nnrabor of pergons coming under this category 29 94 per cent are 
employed m tho provision of food and drink and 88 62 per cent in 
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that of clothing and textile fabrics. The other main heads include 
wood, cane and the like, 9 T7, metals, 8‘ 6, glass and earthenware, 
5 6, and leather, 3 6 per cent. These figures illustrate the chief 
industries of the district, though necessarily most of the persons 
coming under the various heads are merely employed in meeting 
the modest requirements of a rural population. 

The language of the people is a form of western Hindi, the 
common dialect being that known as Hindustani or Urdu, which 
is spoken even by the villagers, though it merges by imperceptible 
giadations into the Braj of the Tarai, Budaun and Buland&hahr, 
A noteworthy feature is the large admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words, which gives the speech of Moradabad a very close 
resemblance to the Urdu of the text-books. The census of 1901 
showed that more than 99‘6 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke some 
form of western Hindi as theii mother-tongue, and though several 
other languages were represented, only Punjabi and English were 
returned by an appreciable number of persons. 

The oldest known literary work produced in the district is the 
Sambhal Mahatmyu, a Sanskrit treatise said to form part of the 
Skanda Parana, which deals with the sacred sites of the 
town of Sambhal, In Muhammadan times Amroha produced 
many authors and poets, but the only one of any note was Mu 
Saadat Ali, better known as Saadat, a pupil of Shah Wilayat- 
nliah, who flourished during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
More recently numerous authois of Amroha and Moradabad have 
appeared, but none of their works are of sufficient merit to deserve 
detailed mention. The literary output of Moradabad at the 
piesent day is confined mainly to newspapers and periodicals, 
which are produced m surprising numbers. They are for the most 
part of an ephemoial character. The JVaiyar-'i.-Asram., however, 
dates from 1876 : it is an Urdu weekly, dealing with general news. 
The E of almost equally old standing, has been 
incoiporated with the Urdu weekly publication called the 
Rahhwr, a somewhat extreme organ which attacks the Government 
and Musalmans alike. Another old weekly newspaper was the 
Bitara-i-HMicZ, the publication of which was recently suspended. 
Other weeklies are the Eajm i-Bazigh the Mukhhir-i Alam 
the Eitam-ul Hulk a strongly Muhammadan paper and the 
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Mafiq Fv>nch, a comic illusbratod pubhcaLioa with a somewhat 
irregular issue. Mention may be made also of a monthly theologi- 
cal journal called the Zia-ul-Islam, the Baramoal Sahayah^si 
Hmdi-Urdu monthly dealing with educational, religious and 
social matters, the Sanatan Dkaram PataLa, which suppoits 
the Dharam Sabha in opposition to the Arya Samaj, and a small 
adTertiaing fortnightly called the Anjan Akhho,r. In Moradabad 
there is more than a score of printmg presses and others ai o 
maintained at Sambhal, Bilan and Amroha. There arc no literary 
mstifcutions of any importance, the Arya Samaj, the Dhann Sahhas 
at Moradabad, Bilan, Sambhal and Thakurdwara, the Aiijuman 
Islamia at Sambhal and the Madrasa Islamia at Moradabad being 
mainly of a religious and semi-political character. 

As a rule land tenures in this district are of a simple iL'sciip- 
tion, comprising the various ''^nimadcu'i and coparcenary foima 
which are found m every district and have been in existence since 
the admission of proprietary light by the Biitish Government, 
These nghts accrued by a gradual process of evolution, but as 
a general rule it may be stated that the eailicst settlomonts wore 
made with farmers and that subsequently the persons m actual 
possession were admitted to engage, such persons in mauy cases 
being represented by the village headmen, who in tune acquired 
the status of actual proprietors. The word headman was usually 
adopted as the translation of padhan, a term which now refers to 
twa distinct classes of person. Originally, it would seem, it denoted 
the principal representative of the old occupier of the -village, who was 
employed a'j a manager by the farmer to secure tuuauts, to promote 
cultivation, to collect rents aud generally to act as agent m return 
for certain coaoessions, such as a low rent or the giant of a rent-fice 
plot. The office of padhan was abnost invariably hereditary, 
though not of course divisible and iHaptidhun had sons of sufficient 
age one of them succeeded to the position and privileges. Unfor- 
tunately these hereditary padharis have always been confused with 
a totally diffeient class of persons, who without any ex-pi'opnetaiy 
rights or hereditary claim have been created headmen and have 
obtained similar concessions m return for tho performance of similar 
dut os. Such appointmenta have not been regarded as hereditary, 
K J&wt whioij has often been the cause of much mjustico to the real 
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padh<xn5, who have suffered from the lack of recognition of their 
ancestral rights as distinguished from the right conferred hy a mere 
personal appointment. In. early days the padhans frequently 
acquired actual proprietary rights, whenever there was no one to 
claim and prove samindari status. This was notably the case in 
Thakurdwara, where previous to the cession the Eajputs of Farid- 
nagar had held the entire pargana as a taluqa. Being deprived of 
this hy the British Government they endeavoured to assert their 
claim to the proprietary right • hut the suit was dismissed in the 
civil court and at the first regular settlement the padhans only were 
admitted to engage. Elsewhere the old propiietors were occa- 
sionally recognised, but in most cases the padhans became the 
mmindars. At the present day padkans are found in almost 
every village, hut whether they are the descendants of the old 
hereditary headmen or persons subsequently appointed, they are 
usually tenants m the enjoyment of certain privileges with various 
duties and responsibilities. 

A somewhat peculiar situation arose in this district owing to 
the extraordinarily large area held in revenue-free tenure by the 
Saiyids of Amroha and other places. Their rights first became 
the subject of enquiry in 1809, but the investigation lasted for 
nearly fifty years. While many baseless claims were rejected 
an enormous number were upheld, and even at the present time 
the revenue-free mfiha,ls have an area of 216,039 acres or nearly 
16 per cent, of the entire district. In addition to this 18,095 
acres consist of separate plots, usually of small extent, which are 
held free of revenue in revenue-paying villages. They usually 
go by the name of mU/c and for all practical purposes constitute 
separate makals. Such vmI^s, even whoa resumed, are treated as 
distinct properties and their presence tends greatly to increase the 
difficulties of revenue administration The history of the muafi 
grants is very obscure. The Saiyids of Amroha enjoyed a great 
reputation throughout India long before the days of Akbar and 
m lineage they were considered superior even to the famous Barba 
Saiyids of the Muzaffarnagar district. They trace their descent to 
one Shar£-ud-din of Wasit m Iraq and state that his son, Abdul 
Aziz mamed a daughter of F roz Shah m 131 1 This seems 
impoesibk for Jolol ud-dmFiroz was an o d man when he T^ae 
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murdered in 1295, and it lias been suggested that the monarch 
who extended hig special favour to the Saiyids wa-j Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq. In an j?- case they obtained large giants of laud during 
either the Khilji or the Tughlaq periods and by the 16th century 
were regarded as leaders of the old aristocraoy. At first they weio 
mere assignees of the revenue, but in time they resolved to take 
absolute possession of the land, divesting the headmen of all autho- 
rity and assuming the ditvcD management. But as they did not 
live on their properties, they found that they could not got on 
without the assistance of the old headmen, who were consequently 
allowed certain dues and privileges, such as house-rents, tho produce 
of waste land, fishing rights and probably a tithe ■ such rights 
being apparently those enjoyed by the headmen of estates under 
state management. This was tho origin of the so-called samindavi 
tenure in revenue-freo villages, the headmen thus obtaining an 
inferior right iu the land co-exLstent with that of the Saiyid 
mwjidara. ITp to the recent settlement every muafi village 
had Its zmxind'-iTi body ; wlio enjoyed the same sort of income 
as that set apart for thorn at the original adjustment, the mmin- 
dan right entitling them to a percentage of the cash rents and to 
a certam number of sers per maund when rents were paid 
in kind. In many cases, however, the muafidavs have purchased 
the samindctri rights, and whore this occurred, and the two classes 
of lights were united in the same persons, the holders were 
separately recorded as rmiafidars and as samind<irs, This duality 
of property still exists in. a large number of villages, but at tho 
last settlement no separate zammdari hhewat was prepared 
m cases where the proprietors had bought out tho mmindars. 
The system is interesting as a relic of the past, but is very 
cumbrous and sometimes — in the past at any rate— -was a source 
of great inconvenience and oppression to the tenantiy. The 
mmJid'iT may sell the whole or a portion of the samindari rights 
to a stranger, and quarrels between the two parties frequently 
arise. For a full discussion of the origin and nature of these reve- 
nue-free tenures a reference should be made to the reports of 
Messrs. Smeaton and Alexander. 

The revenue free estates are either lakh^raj or free from 
■noyrufint or else Jiazranadar The latter far outnurabor tho 
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former and in them the proprietors pay a paouliae kind of due to 
Govemmint, amounting at prasent to Es. 24,'773 annuaHy. This 
nazrand is an impost wHcli seems to have originated in tke 
hospitality shown by the Saiyids to some influ intial offiiial. The 
favour of the latter was worth buying, and consequently he 
was entertained and treated with every honour during hia visits, 
each muajidar subscribing for tho purpose to the common fund. 
Not unnaturally the custom became established and in the course 
of time, it would seem, some mercenary official who did not 
care for show bethought himself of commuting the charges so 
incurred by the mudfidars into a fixed annual paymmt, so 
that the Amroha hospitality crystallzed into what was styled a 
yearly nazmna of a very substantial kind. At the cession in 
1801 this payment amounted to Es. 23,427, and thereafter it 
was credited to Government as revenue. The burden of the 
payments was found to he very unequally distributed, but Sic 
J. C. Wilson, when collector of the district, took the matter in 
hand and effected a just apportionment. 

The district contams 2,960 villas-es and at the last settlement; 
these were divided into 8,308 mahnh, exclusive of milks. The 
number is very large and has rapidly increased of late, for at 
the former settlement it was 4,205 . and as early as 1881 
the frequency of partitions attracted notice. Of the whole 
number 2,783 were held by smgle proprietors, 4,209 were joint 
zamindari , 29 were hkaiyctchara, a form which occurs mainly 
in Sambhal, 524 were perfect pattidari and 763 were held in 
the imperfect variety of the same tenure. The samindari mdhals 
embraced 70 and the various coparcenary estates 21‘13 per cent, 
of the total area. The remainder includes the many small revenne- 
fiee plots and the numerous milks or resumed muafis. 

When the district first came into the hands of the British 
the principal landholding classes were Katehria Eajputs and 
EohiUas in Thakurdwara , Musalmans, chiefly Pathans and Sheikhs, 
in Moradabad, Bargujars and a few Ahars in Eilari; Sheikhs, 
Pathans, Saiyids, Banias, Jats and Bargujars in Sambhal ; Saiyids 
and Bishnois m Amroha, and Saiyids, Pathans, Banias, Hindu and 
Jfusalman Tagas in BEasanpur By 1872 a conaiderable -changB 
had occurred. In Thakurdwara and the north of Mcradabad 
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fclie Eatehrias, -srhose pioprieftary righfc had nevei' been recog- 
nised by the British Government, had given way to Jats, Banks, 
Kayasths, Khafctris and -I'-arious Musalmans ; a restilt due to 
the farming system and Iho numerous sales for arreai'h of revenue. 
Tn Sambhal and Bilari tho Rajputs had lost most, of their vdkgos, 
as also bad the Ahars, the purchasors being mainly Brahmans, 
Banias and Khattrm. In Amroha the Saiyids had fared badly 
and Bamas, Sheiklis and Khattris had laigoly extended fchojr 
possessions; while in. Hasa.npur the Pathans had gained ground 
and the Tagaa of both creeds had lost heavily, being supplanted 
by Shedkbs in the north and by Jats and Rojpufcs in the south, 
though throughout the tahsil Bamas had acquired a hold on many 
villages. Taking the district as a whole Banias, Khattiis and 
Eayasths, whose property lay chiefly in Moradabad, Amroha 
and Bilan, had extended their possessions very rapidly, a result 
which must be attributed ra the main to tho early revenue 
policy. Since 1872 fitrther changes have taken place and the 
area transferred has been very 'great. Banias have gained 
greatly, while Khattris, Jats, Brahmans and Bishnois have 
improved their positions and almost every other caste has lost 
more or less heavily, Saiyidg and Rajputs being especially 
unfortunate. Of the whole ai’ea Sheikhs hold 1T‘7H per cent,, 
taking the foremost place in Momdabad and Hasanpur and the 
second in Amroha and Sambhal, while they also own considerable 
estates in the ocher tahsils. Banias with 15'84 per cent;, predominate 
in Sambhal and come second in. Thakurdwara, Bilan and Hasan- 
pur, Next come Saiyids with 11 '14, pnucipally iu Amroha, 
though they own a fair amount of land elscwhcro , then Pathans 
■with 9'86, mainly in Moradahad and Has.'uipur , Rajputs with 
9 52, still taking the lead in Bilari and owning a fare pio|)oiuon 
of Moradabad and Sambhal ■. and Jats with 6*55, chiefly in 
Thakurdwara, Sambhal and Amroha. After these follow Brahmans 
with 4'8, Eayasths with 3 56, Khattng with S‘49, mostly in 
Bilari, Tagas with S‘12, Bishnoiy with 2'47j Ahars with 2'30, 
Ohauhans with 2'2, almost wholly in Thakurdwara, wh^rc they 
own more than any other caste, and Goshains, in Hasanpni', 
with i '09 per cent These castes together own near y 94 per 
cent of tho district while tho rest is he d by Turks Jlni?hftls 
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Musalman Bajputs, Gujars, Ahirs, Khagia, Mewans aud^others. 
Altogether Musalmans are in possession of 617,221 acres, or rather 
more than 42 per cent, of the entire area 

One of the laigesb landowners in the district is Raja Kishan 
Kumar of Sahaspur near Bilari, who, in addition to an estate 
of 73 villages, held in whole or in part, with a revenue demand 
of some Rs. 35,000, owns property assessed at Rs, 44,000 in 
Budaun as well as land in Bijnor and the Naini Tal district. 
He IS a Khattri by caste and his ancestor.s came from the Punjab. 
Some of them ro.se high in Government service and Eai Atma 
Bam, a near relative of Rai Pahar Smgh, minister to Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, was chaklado.r of Bijnor in the days of Muhammad 
Shah, from whom he received the hereditary title of Eai. His 
grandson, Pardumaa Kishan, was adopted by his maternal uncle, 
Ram Dayal, who was the grandson of one Dharm Chand, a Khattri 
of Nurmahal near Jullunder, who had settled at Moradabad and 
acquired wealth as a contractor. His son was Har Sen, who 
also was a contractor and purchased 16 villages m Budaun and 
several others in this district. Rai Parduman Kishan added to his 
estate, having acquired much wealth by money-lending. He 
bought many villages, including Sahaspur, and, for his services 
in sending money and information to the officers who had fled 
from Moradabad to Naim Tal during the Mutiny, he was rewarded 
with a grant of land assessed at Rs. 3,000. He was the father 
of Rai Kishan Kumar, who in 1881 was appointed an honorary 
magistrate and a year later obtained the personal title of Raja, 
an honour which was made hereditary m 1909. The property 
is managed hy the Raja’s eldest son, Kunwar Raj Kumar, while the 
natural bi other of the Raja, Kunwar Ganga Sahai, also holds 
a considerable estate in his own name. 

The so-oallcd Raja of Majhaula is still recognised as the 
chief of the Bargujars , but Sheoraj Singh, the present head of 
the family, has lost the whole of his estates, the village of Majhaula 
being now held in the names of his two wives. The home of the 
Bargujars was originally in the Bulandshalir district, but it is 
said that m the days of Pritbvi Raj, a chieftain of that race 
named Partab Smgh acquired a largo domain on this aide of 
the Gang a and of ins three sons Baaant Pal became Ra a of 
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Hfljliaula, Hatlii Sat oUaiaed NarauU aad Badtan Dao received 
Jadwar and otter property in the Sambhal tahaii. la the days 
of Aktar tte whole of pargaaa Majhanla wa? given to Eaja 
Dip Chand by a/£srmt»n, dated in 1588, and similar deeds issued 
by Aui'aiigzeb. Aaaf-ud-daula and other rulers are in the possession 
of the family, Tho house of NarauH has heen more fortunate, 
for the head of this branch, Obaudhri Oajeudra Singh, who obtained 
the titb of Kai Sahib m 1902, has an estate assessed at some 
Rg. 30,000 in this diatnefi and Budaun. He has been an honoraiy 
magistrato on the Chandausi bonch since 1889. In hTaranli 
also resides Sardar Singh, who was adopted by his maternal 
grandfather, Baldeo Smgh, a cousin of Tbaknr Gajendra Singh. 
His father owns a considerable estate in Mainpuri whilj he 
himself pays a revenue of nearly Rs 10,000 in this district. 
Another Bargnjar is Chaudhri Kalyan Singh of Chandaura in 
the Bilari tahsil, who holds an estate assessed at about Bs. 6,000 
and was appointed to the Chandausi biyach in 1889. He is 
descended from the founder of the Narauli house, his ancestor being 
one Ganpat Rai, who settled at Jargaon, seven generations after 
Hath! Sah. In the early days of British rule the estate consisted 
of 62 villages, but by 184)0 the numbor had been reduced to 42 
and now the Bargujars of Jargaon have but 18 or 20 villages 
divided among a large numbor of sharers ; the heirs of Tifca Smgh, 
a prominent member of the family thirty years ago, paying Rs. 
5,670 as land revenue. The title of Ohaudhri borne by the head uf 
the family was bestowed by Aurangzeh, the original grant being 
still esitant. Among the other Rajput landowners mention may be 
made of a Janwar family living at Katghar in Moradabovd. The 
present representative is Thakur Darga Singh, whose grandfather 
was Eisaldar Jawahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur, a member of the 
Order of British India. The latter acquired an estate, now hold by 
Durga Singh, who pays a revonae of Rs. 2,700. A cousin, Thakur 
Jagannath Smgh, a deputy oolloctor, has a larger estate assessed at 
Esi 12,000 consisting piinci pally of eight villages bestowed on his 
father, Riaaldar Major Bakhtawar Smgh, for his loyal services ren~ 
derod during the Mutiny. Another noted resident of Katghar was 
his ancle Sisaldar Major Dhanka Smgh Sardar Bahadur of tho 
10th Cavalry He was admitted to the Order of Br tish India in 
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18G9 and had randji'ed valuahh service during the Mutiny. His 
son, Jhabba Singh, also rose to the rank of EisalJar Major and was 
adopted by Thakur Balgobind Singh, who holds an estate of two 
whole Tillages and shares in. two others. 0th n- Eajput landowners 
worthy of mention are the Katehrias of Mundha in tahsil Moradabad, 
the Kirars of Dilari and other villages in Thakuidwara, and the 
Gaurs of Itanri Itanra and about a dozen other villages in the 
north-east of Sambhal. The Ghxuhaus of Ohandnpura Sikampur, 
in the Moradabad tahsil, are not true Rajputs, They hold a con- 
siderable estate, largely consisting of land in Pipli Naik and 
Darhial, which was bestowed on Thakori Thakur for his loyalty 
during the Mutiny. 

The principal landholder among the Ahars are Chaudhri 
Sundar Singh and his brothel’s of Seondara in the Bilari tahsil. He 
springs of a family ivhieh migrated, it is said, from Kathiawai to 
Haiiana and thence came to this district. Under the iNawab 
Wazir hia ancestora owned 52 villages, but most of this was 
lost and the present estate was acquired mainly by Chaudhri 
Nihal Singh, grandfather of the present owners. A property 
with a revenue demand of Rs. 4,133 was bestowed in recog- 
nition of his good services during the Mutiny on Chheda Singh, 
the grandfather of Ghandhn Sundar Singh's mother, and is still 
held by his descendants. Sundar Singh's own estate is assessed 
at Bs 9,216 and lies paitly in the Bilari tashil and partly m the 
Budaun district. 

The chief Jat estate is that held by Kunwar Laltu Singh of 
Moradabad. It is said that one Nain Sukh, a Pachhada Jat of 
the Amroha tahsil, was in poor circumstances, but that his son, 
Narpat Singh, acquired a considerable fortune and built a market 
m Moradabad, The latter’s son was Gur Sahai, who was mcc.s'ij* 
of the collector's court and invested his money in land. His not- 
able services during the Mutiny will be mentioned later in chapter 
V, and m reward he obtained the title of Baja and the grant of 
ITJ villages in Bulaudshahr. He died about 18'74 and his widow, 
Bam Kishori, administered an estate paying soinc Bs. 00,000 as 
revenue till her death in 1907. The present owner’s giandfather, 
Puran Singh was the brother of Gar Sahan At her death the 
property was divided between Laltu Singh who owns land d at 
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Es. 9,liS in. fclie Koradabad tahsil and Eg. SO ,000 in. Hasanpu? and 
elsewbere as well as one village in Meerut, and four in tbe Kasbi- 
pnr tahsil, and Karan Smgb, her daugliter ’3 son, who received ihe 
Bulandshahr property. Puran Singh's own estate was all sold to 
Gur Sahai, so that Laltu Singh inherited nothing from his father 
or grandfathor. Several other propoi'tie.s are held by Jats, but 
none ia of much importance. In the Bilan tahs]I the chief is that 
which was owned by the late Chaudhri Jhanda .Sjngh of Gwarau, 
who was murdered in 19QS In Sambhal there are some Jat 
estates to the south of Sirs! and in the udH tract, tho largest 
properties being chose held by Roshan Smgh of Lakhauri Jalalpur 
and Bbim Singh of Nekpur Mukhtarpur. In Amroha there is a 
large colony of Pachhada Jats holding land ui the south-wf'st of the 
tahsil, while another group of Jats lire m Kail Bakri in the north. 

The largosst property owned by Brahmans is that of Misra 
Sibai Prasad, a banker of Sambhal, who, with other members of his 
family pays about Es. 18,000 as land mvenue in this district and 
Budaun. The family, who are the only Misras m the district, have 
been settled in Sambhal for several centuries, but their estates, 
lyingintho Sambhal, Hasanpur and BEari tahsils, and in the Gun- 
naur tahsil of Budaun, have been purchased reecntl}? ; their woaltli 
being acquired by money-lending A woll-known family of 
Moradabad is that of the late Saja Jai Kishau D,rs, o.s.r. His 
father was Bindraban Das, a Chaube Brahman of Batesar, who 
was agent to a Lucknow firm of bankers and held land m the Etah 
and Agra districts. Eia sons were Ghansham Das and Jai Kishan 
Das, both of whom where tahsildars and rendered gmod .service ia 
the Aligarh and Etah district.'! duiiag tho Mutiny, the foiinei- being 
killed by the rebels at Ka,gganj. Jai Kishan Das, who served for 
many years as a deputy collector, was eventually created a Eaja. 
He obtained a large estate in this district and in. the torriiary since 
ceded to Eampur, which had been confiscated from Majjn Khan, 
the rebel Nawab of Moradabafl Half the revenue was remitted for 
his hfe-time and ono-fourth during the lives of hig sons, Kumvar 
Banarsi Das, Kunwar Parmanand, a subordinate judge, and 
Kunwar Jwala Prasad, a statutory oivilian. Tho last iras the 
father of Kunwar JAgdi,sh Prasad, now serving in. this provmcc m 
tho Indian Civil Stmoo Tho fami y alt* gother pay about 
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E&, 22j000 Old land leveiinu, including Rs. 2,750 in Agra and 
Rg, 2,700 in the Eampur state. 

Most of the Kayasth properties arc those owned by the descend- 
ants of the hereditary qanungos, but in many instances, as that of 
the Kundarkhi family, much of the ancestial land has been sold. The 
present representatives of the Kundaikhi family, Sham LalandSahg 
Ram, who are members of the Momdabad municipal boaid, pay a 
revenue of ouly Rs. 5,278 m the Bilan tahsil. The most prosperous 
Kayastha aie those of Amroha, wheie they have been established for 
a very long period, though one branch of the family now resides m 
Dchh, The Mohkara Sarai in Amroha was built by Mohliam Idiugh, 
whose descendant, Jawahir Lai, held the office of ganttngfo at the 
beginning of British rule, He was succeeded by his son Jai Gopal, 
the father of Chheda Lai, a subordinate judge, and JagatlS’arayan, 
the last to seive as qemungo. These brothers are now represented 
by tiheo Naiayan, vice-chairman of the Amroha municipal boaid, 
and Har Narayau, a member of the district board. They together 
hold an estate with a revenue demand of about Rs. 12,000, chiefly 
m the Amroha and Moradabad tahsils. Another Kayasth of note 
IS Bishamhhar Nath of Moradabad, who owns the village of Hazrat- 
nagar Garhi in the Sambhal tahsil as well as other property in that 
subdivision and m Bilan. 

The remarkable gams of the Baniaa among the proprietary 
castes have led tti tho formation of several large estates. The 
chief is that which was at first acquired in Thakurdwara by the 
well known revenue farmer Sahu Baijnath, who managed to 
obtain possession of a very large area by means of farms, sales and 
mortgages, and at the first regular settlement obtained the pio- 
prietary right. Eis ancestors resided in Duhli, but were rum d by 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, and then Dwarka Das, the graudfathir 
of Baijnath, migrated to Bareilly, On moving to Moradabad Baij- 
nath started a banking firm which is still managed by his descend- 
ants. His eldest son was Sahu Mukand Bam, the father of Sahu 
Ram Ratan, who has been the Government treasurer since 1898, 
an honorary magistrate smeo 1906 and was given the title of Eai 
Sahib m 1906. He holds half the shares m the new spinnmg and 
weavmg miltfl at Moradabad. His brother Sahu Ram Gopal died 
lately, and bis sons Sahua Muron Jjal and Jogdia Saran, own thg 
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piopsi'ty joiutly with fclieir uncle, the total revenue demand being 
Eg 41,427. A cousin, Saliu Ram. Kumar of Thakurdwara, the son. 
of Sahu Ram Sarup, has a separate estate assessed at Es. 15,964, 
while Sahu Ram Ballabh Saran and other relatives have lost the 
greater part of their inheritance. A second Agarwal family of 
Moradabad is that known as the Kothiwalas, now represented by 
Sdhu Sabta Prasad, who is treasurer to the Rarapur state, a post 
which ho and his father Bhnkan Saran have hold for more than 
fifty years. The family came from Panipat during the days of 
the Eohillas and m the last three generations have acquired much 
property. They pay land revenue to the total amount of Rs. 23,474, 
though the greater part lies in othoi* distiiets, the demand for 
the property situated in Moradahad being Rs. 7,716 on land lying 
chiefly in the Moradabad and Thakurdwara tahsiL : but the estate 
has recontly haeii divided by a decree of the civil court, tho other 
sharers being Brijpal Saran, Parsotam. Saran and Dhaim Kirti. 
They have a large amount of real property in Moradabad itself, 
including shops, houses and laud to the value of Rs. 5,000, which 
were bestowed on the family after the Mutiny. One of the chief 
bankers and money-lenders is Sabu Brijpal Das, a Gujarati Bauia, 
whose ancestor came from Ahmadabad and settled in Moradabad 
in the days of Rustam Khan. He pays a lovcnue oi som^ 
Ks. 3,000 in tins distiict and his money-lending operations extend 
to all parts of the Rohilkhand division. Several wealthy Banias 
reside at Chandausi, but few of them own much land. Sahu 
Battu Lai, an Agaiwala whose forefathers came before tho Mutiny 
from Rohtak to Rampur and thence to Chandausi, pays only 
Es. 900 as land revenue, but owns an extensive banking business 
and deals in grain, sugar and cotton. At Sambhal the principal 
Banias are Qahois and are represented by Sahu Sham Sundar 
Ldl and his cousin, Sahu Dwarka Prasad. The family ha^ long 
attained distinction and in former days were noted for their 
immense wealth and influence. Sahu Mitra Son is said to have 
been governor of Sambhal in 1700 and to have held tho title 
of Amanat Hukumat Panah, In 1817 Sahu Balkishan was tho 
chief assessor to the mufti, and during the Mutiny Sahu Dobi 
Dae rendered good s by ‘ g the apprehemsion of Kawab 
Majjn K han . His son wae Sahn Angan Lsl who was an hoooraiy 
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magistrate, as also is his son. Sham Sundar Lai, Tradition relates 
that the family came originally from Murshidabad and were 
private servants to Akbar. Their estate was onee very large, but 
42 villages were mortgaged to the Nawab of Kampur and ivere 
hnally transferred to him at Mr. Money’s settlement, the present 
land revenue demand being only Es. 5,000 or thereabouts. Other 
Banias of Ohandausi who own a considerable amount of laud are 
Badri Prasad and Ram Kali, the heir of Durga Prasad ; these two 
proprietors paying Rs. 5,300 and Es. 18,000 respectiiely in land 
revenue. In the Sambhal tahsil fair estates are held by the 
Bahjoi family and by that of Mahmndpui Muafi. The Banias 
have acquired much land in the Hasanpui tahsil during recent 
years, notably those of Hasanpur and Dhanaura . but there aie 
no single estates of any great importance. 

Besides Raja Kishan Kumar and his relatives the chief Kliattii 
landowner is Sahu Prasadi Lai, a banker and honorary magistrate 
of Moradabad, He belongs to a family which came from the 
Punjab about 150 years ago and started a money-lending business. 
His grandfather and father added largely to their wealth and 
invested much of it in land, the estate now paying a revenue of 
about Es, 6,000. The Bishnois, who appear to be Banias by 
descent, own a considerable amount of land in the north of the 
district. The Mughalpur family is descended from one Chaiidhii 
Mahtab Eai, wbo was governor of Moradabad under the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh and obtained an estate of 22 villages. Most of 
this was squandered by Sheoraj Singh, but the latter’s son, 
Chaudhn Maharaj Singh, saved money and recovered part of the 
property which is now owned by his minor son, Chaudhri Hai'iraj 
Smgh, and is assessed at Rs, 3,714. The founder of this family 
lived at Kanth, where is an old settlement of Bishnois, who 
came from Bahadurgarh near Dehli at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It is said that the fiiist of the family to become a 
Bishnoi was a Tomar Rajput named Mahendra Singh, who was 
admitted into the sect m 1488. The Kanth family first acquired 
laud in the days of Chaudhri Bahadur Singh, who died in 1837, 
Additions were made by his grandson Ghansham Smgh, who was 
given the proprietary right in 13 villages held on a farming lease 
and died m. 1861 , by the atter’a eon Jairaj Smgh, wbo in 1871 
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received tliree villages ia rocoguilioii of his loyalty during tho 
Mutiny ; and by Chaudhii Dhyan Kiugh, Eai Bahadur, a nephew of 
Jairaj Singh Dhyau Singh died in 1898 and the property passed 
to his widow Jamna Kunwar. Her eo-wiie’s daughter was married 
to Chaudhu Dhaim Singh, who now manages the estate • but the 
only child of this marriage is dead and the succcsHion is uneorta n. 
Jamna Kunwar has by will tho power of adoption , but among all the 
other descendants of Bahadui Siiigh rho only inaloaare Chandiahan 
Singh, a nephew of Ghanbham Singh, and lus hon. The property 
lies in the Amroha and Thakurdwara tahsils oi this distrioi and 
also in Bijnor, and is assessed at about Bs. 31,000. 

A fine estate of 26 villages and three 'inakuls in tho Ha&aupur 
tahsil IS held by the Gosham Mahant of Salcmpur Gosham. The 
gaddh is of very aneieub foundation, but tho property consisted 
only of two villages till the days of Hariaibaii. Tho boienth 
auecesson of the latter was Birbhnban, who diediu 190G, loaanig a 
brother, Knpalban, whoso position as Mahaiit is disjjutod. Ho 
professes to be a posthumous chela oi Mahant Fatohbau and like 
his brother was born a Eajput. He inarnod his hrolhcr's two 
widows, who had held equal shares in the estate with Pubhuban, 
but the younger has obtained a decree to a half-sham m tho 
property on the ground that the second marriage never took place 
and litigation is still piooeeding. Another Goshain estate is that 
of Dogawar m the SambhaL tahsil, but this is much smallor and of 
relatively httle importance. 

A large area in the Saiubhal and Hasanpur tahsil is held by 
Tagas. In the former they own mauy villages of the udla tivict, 
the chief family being that of Batupura Anfpur. In Hasanpur 
they possess a considerable extent of land in the southeiii and 
central portions, tho most pxummunt members ol the caste being 
those of Behra and Tign, The family of Tajpur m the Bijiioi 
district are also Tagas and hold seven mahak in tho Amroha tahsil 
and several in Hasanpur. Thoie are in addition many famihes 
of Musalman Tagas, generally designated Chaudhri. Those of 
Dhaka, Dhabarn, Ujhari and Ohuchela hold fair propertios , but 
of more impoitance are the Chaudhris of Bachhraon, a large 
though now impoverished community- They claim descent from 
j tha founder of tho town and m a hereditary 
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feud witih the Mauhis who havo to a laige osLcnt &upplantod 
tlicna The story of the Ghaudhus is that the descendants of 
Badiliraj held Eachhraoa till tho d_.Lys of Ibrahim Lodi, an 1 that 
i‘i the roign ol this monaroh a Ganr Kajput named Bairusal camo 
fiomDohh and iJiariiod a Tags, girl Subsequoncly he killed 
one of the Tagas in a quarrel, and hearing that the relatives of 
the ii-an were plotting to revenge the rauidei, he gave a feast and 
tieachorously miiidurod every male Taga in the place. Feaiing 
punishment for the deed he bocamo a Musalman, won the favour 
of the Lodi Sultan and obtained all the Tago.'s’ piopeifcy He 
was afterwards known as Bairam Khan and from him aie descended 
all the Chaudhris. It is said that skulL of the niurdeicd Tagas 
are dug up to this day jn making tseavatioiis for foundations of 
now buildings. Branches of the Chaudhii family are to bo found 
at Ujhaii in tho Hasaiipur tahsil and at Bhojpur in Moiadabad. 

Thu principal Musalman landholders arc the Saiyids of Amtoha, 
of whom some account will be given in the aiticle on that town. 
Most of their lands arerevenue-freo, but as a body the Saiyids aie 
m very reduced cncumstances, the result of constant subdivision 
of estates m sueccsSiv c generations Almost ail of them are deeply 
involved in debt and many have baioly a sufficient income to 
support existence, though clinging tonacioubly to the style o£ rnis , 
while few appear to make any efiort towards impiovemcnt, whethei 
material or educational. The largest eitates were those of Saiyid 
Ibn-i-Ali and of Saiyid Ah jS'aqi Khan and other herrs of All 
Muntizam Khan, both consisting of ten revenue-free villages in 
Amroha and land m the Samblral and Aloiadabad tahsils and m 
the Bijuor district, Apazt from Amroha there are several other 
Saiyid colonies, notably those of Naugaoli Sadat and Sirsi Both 
the latter have become impoverished owing to tho increasing 
number of pharos and much of their ancestral property had been 
sequestrated. 

A considerable area is still held by Pathans, the representatives 
of the Eohilla chieftains, although m many instances powerful 
families W'ero stripped of then estates by tho Nawab Wazirs of 
Oidh, while those which survived suffered more than any other 
close iiom tho punithmcute inflrcttd for rebclbon in 1857 Many 
of the Pathon 'urdholdcrs resrde m Eampor notably t Ah 
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Khan, settlement officci' jn that state, and his family, ivho hold a 
targe property in the Ha&anpur tahbii aetjuirod ae a re wax d for loyal 
service during the Mutiny. Abdos yalain Khaa, a retired subordi- 
nate judge, who owns the village of Uumthal in Jdilan and others 
in the Moradabad tahsil with a total demand of Es, 4,882, of which 
Bs, 843 represents the nonunal assessment ofievenue-trce pioperty , 
Hamid-uz'Zdfar Khan, lihan Bahadui, C.I.E., who is the owner 
of the large village ol Kaithal m JBilaii, Muhammad fcihah Khan, 
who pays Rs. 4,685 in the Moradabad tahsil on land held by hmiseU 
and ills wife, and Muhammad Abbas Khau, who has an estate 
assessed at EiS, 6,200 in vaiious parts of the distiict. There arc 
many others whose property lies mainly in the east of tahail 
Moradabad and in Thakuidwara, Sajjad Ahmad Khan, a Kauial- 
gai Pathan of Moradabad, is the son of a native oi liamjiui 
who entered the sei vice of tho King of Oudh and served at Luohnow 
kutwal. Altei the Mutiny ho was made a lahsiidai and came 
CO Moradabad, whore ho acquned a huge sum of money as com- 
mission on the sale procoeds of couhseatod property. On luo tleath 
the estate, consisting of housos and shops in Moiadabad ami land 
in Bilari and Kashipur, was‘ for a time inanagod by the Oouit of 
’Wards. Hia son pays a levenuc oi about Ks. 3,000, 8ovoiai 
Pathan families leside at Hasanpur, but the oiigiiiLd oolouhtb of 
that town and the village of iSihidi own little land m compaiison 
with the family known as the NimwaUs who camo at a much 
later date. In the days of Shalijahan a diwau of tho Jjuaidkhol 
clan named Mubaiiz Khali obtained a grant of eleven villages m 
the old paigams of XJjhari and Dhabaisi near Husaispur, but could 
not gam possession. His son-in-Uw, Hasan Khan of die Muiad- 
abad clan, however, drove out the okl Pathan oivneis and his des- 
cendant was Bahadui' Ah Khan, a rtsaldu'r. Oi the laUor'b three 
sons Ghulam Aii Khan was a chaMadar in Oudh, (JhuUm Rasul 
Khan was a kotvjaL and Ghulam Qadir Khan was a tahbildar. 
Their descendanca aie numeioub and influoutml, but the citato has 
been partitioned lately and none of the individual shares is of any 
great extent, The son oi Ghulam Ali Khaii was Ghulam Chmhti 
Khan, whose sons and grandsons hold laud asaeasod at Rs. 13,0T1 
in three separate Bharus, The grandsons of the koiwal pay 
Re 12f)4andfh0 seme of Ghulam Qadir Khan pay Be, 1,935 
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The Bazidkhel deseendantis of Mubariz Khan are represented 
by Dost Muhammad Khan, but his property is rery heavily encum- 
bered. 

Mention has been made already of the Chaudhris of Bachhraon 
in dealing with the Tagas. Of more importance are the Maulvis of 
that town, who belong to two distinct families. Ono of them claims 
to be Arabs of the Qarreshi race, and to have come from Medina to 
Baghdad and thence to Dehh in the days of Akbar. There they 
fell into disgrace and m consequence came to Azampur, which is 
said to have been founded by them. Soon atter the advent of 
British rule they moved with several other Azampur families to 
Bachhraon. The present representatives arc two bi others, Maulvi 
Ahmad Ali and Maulvi Khalil-ur-Eahman, who pay a revenue of 
Es. 2,200 and also hold some land free of revenue. They consider 
themselves of higher family than and will not intermarry with the 
other Maulvis of the town, who are Sheikhs, and also allege a des- 
cent from Arabs of the Hedjaz. Their ancestors came from Dehll 
to Salempur in the Bijnor district and thence migrated to Bachhraon 
about 250 years ago. Their ancestral property consisted of three 
revenue-free villages, but the greater part of their estate was acquired 
by Munir Ah and his biothers, Asad Ali and Basit Ah. The first 
had been an official of the Oudh government, was saTishtOidar to 
Mr, Leycester, and before his death in 1843 held successively the 
offices of Government pleader, munsif and deputy collector, All 
three brothers left their property to Maulvi Ibrahim Ali, the son 
of Mumr Ah, m order to keep the estate undivided, and this man 
held a magnificent estate, much of it revenue-free, with a rent-roll 
of nearly five lakhs, including 42 whole villages in Hasanpnr and 
95 villages or mahals in Amroha, Sambhal and Bijnor, as well as 
one Village in Meerut. The Maulvi was a learned man and much 
respected as an authority on religious matters ; but his estate was left 
to the care of agents and their mismanagement led to hopeless in- 
debtedness, Before his death m 1808 Ibrahim Ah had divided his 
property between his three sons, Khalil-ur- Rahman, Jamil-ur- Rah- 
man and Maqbul-ur-Rahman , but the whole is still under single 
management, though probably little will be left in a few years 
save the share of the third brother which is less heavily involved 
than the rest The son of Asad Ah wae Amjad Ah, who was a 
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pleader lu tKe proYincial couit at Agio, .lud acquired a r oui^iderable 
piopcrty of his own, held l)y Mauhi Alxiul Hafis and MauUi Fazl 
Haq, a retired tabsildar, lately duccased. It is a well mniiaged 
Gbtato consisting ot fi-vG roveimo-ficG villages and uther lands 
assessed at about Ks 3,000. 

There aro several Sheikh famihob ot distuicLmn who hold a 
considerahle amount oi land. A&hiq Husain ol Sambhal, commonly 
stjled Nawab, is a Qurreshi and is descended fiom JNd^esab Amin- 
ud-daula, who rose to a high position in the flays of IMuhaminad 
Shah and built the foit iu Mian Saiai at Samblial Fait of 
his jn.gir was resumed by Asaf-ud-danla and m its place tlin 
family lecoivod a pension of Rs. 2,500 poi annum, of which Ashiq 
Husain still receives E.s. 612. He jiays a icvcime oIRs. 3,000 aud 
also holds some land fieo of revenue. The Qazis of Moiadabad are 
Siddiqi Sheikhs and are descended from a Qazi of Peshawar who 
oamc to Moradabad in that capacity m 169S, They possess a large 
number of old saiiftdshut most of the estate was acquired recent- 
ly bj Qazi Abbas, the son of a suhoidinate judge who died m 
1850. The son of Qazi Abbas is Qiizi fiihauqat FTusain, who pajs 
a revenue of Rs, 7,100. His uncle, Qazi Imdad Husain, is descend- 
ed on the father’s side from a family of ww/ifs, which came to 
Moradabad from Bijncv in the reign of Aurangzeb He has a 
fat'inan bestowing on Ins ancestoi ton villages in icvcnuo-litc 
tenure, all of which are ui his possession, though nine of them aio 
now assessed. He is an honorary magistrate and pays a revenue 
of about Es. 7.000, while some of his property is revcnuo-ficO; 
about half the estate lying in tho Moradabad tahsil Qazi Ibiar 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, who is aLo an honorary magisiiale, having 
been appointed in 1883, is the representative of a family which 
settled in Moradabad when Asalat Khan w as governor. He is the 
great- giandson of Muhammad Amin, who was made Qazi by the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. His father had a large estate but left a 
widow and five daughters, so that Ibiar Ahmad’s (‘hare was rela- 
tively small; it IS assessed at Rs. 2,000, but this does not melude 
a fair amount of revenue-free land. Sheikh Eahmat-ullah, an 
honorary magistrate of Moiadabad, has a piopeity assessed at over 
Rs 7 000 m vanoufl tahsila of the district A well known family 
IS that represented by “^huja Ai Khan who ijj commonly stykd 
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Fawaband pGsaessGS a small amount of re veaue-frej land, the rem- 
nant of a once large estate. He 13 a Farur[i Sheikh and a member 
of the cahbrata.l Sheikhzada family of Lucknow. The first to 
settle in Mora labad was Nawab Annib-uUah Khan, wdio in. the 
reign of Aurangzeb held offico at Moradabad, at Ujjain and at 
Aurangabad. He was honoured with the title of Qhafran Panah 
and obtained a very large estate. He died in 1703 on his return 
from the Deccan and was buried at Lucknow. His son, Hidayat- 
ullah Khan, was snceessively governor of Moradabad, Panipafc and 
Karnal, while the latter’s brother was Azd-ud-daula Yamm-ul- 
mulk, Azmafc-uUah Khan, who was governor of all Katehr and is 
said to have conquered Kumaun. He received a very large jdgir 
in this and the neighbouring districts, but after his death in 1733 
much of It was seized by the Rohillas Of bis sons Fand-ud-dm 
Khan was twice governor of Katehr, but could effect nothing against 
the Rohillas, who doposod and killed his nephew, Qutb-ud-dm. 
S.,veral other members of tho family held offico under tho Nawab 
Wazirs of Oadh, including Ali-ud-dia Khan, the grandson of Fand- 
ud-din and thi ancestor of Shuja Ali Khan. The bulk of the 
estate, however, was held by the descendants of Muuir-ud-din 
Khan, another son of Azmat-ullah Khan, and Avas largely increased 
by Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Khau, who did good service in the 
Kepaluse war and on other occasions under the Britieh Government 
Almost th ' whole of it was lost hy the rebellion m 1857 of Majid-ud- 
dm or Majjn Khan, then the leading Musalm.an landholder of the 
district, though the family still holds land in paigana Saianli of 
the Bareilly district. 

A few other Muhammadan landholders call for passing men- 
tion The Kambohs are represented by Hakim Niaz Ali Khan of 
Amioha, an honorary magistrate and a Shia, and by Muhammad 
Shauqat Hasan of Moradabad. who is a Sunni and the son of the 
late Mazhar Hasan Khan Sahib. The latter held an estate asses- 
sed at Rs. 12,000, chiefly in the Tarai and the north of Moradabad, 
which was originally acquired on a farming lease hy one Karim 
Bakhsh who had come to Moradabad fiom Debli in the days of 
Asa f-ud-danla and was appointed diahladar. He ivas a tah&ildar 
nudor the Brit sh Govornm nt and was succeeded by his brother 
F da Ah a deputy *0 Ic tor who died n 1864 leaving his 
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property to Mazhar Hasan, who divided it among his children. The 
Khokarg of Samhhal are the descendants of Raiputs who wore 
converted at a very early date, probably in the days of Sikandar 
Lodi, I for Chandhri Mahmnd Khan pogscssr.s farmans of that 
monarch and Babar, as well as many others, granting the office of 
Ghandhrl to the family. Ho pays a land revenue of some Eg.i7,000 
and the sumofRs 4,225 more is paid by Chaudhri Farzand Ali 
Khan and other relatives. He is connected by marriage with the 
Lalkhani houses of Aligarh and Bulandshahr, The Turks hold 
property in various parts of the district but the only estates of any 
importance are those of Pipalsana and Bhojpnr in the Moradahad 
tahsil. 

At the time of the settlement the total area inclncled in hold- 
ings wag 1,142,796 acres, and of this 9'48 per coni, was cultivated 
by proprietors as sir or khuclhaslit and ‘58 per cent, was rent-free, 
the remainder being in the hands of tenants, thoso with occu- 
pancy rights holding 52 14, tenants-at-will 36-77 and ex-proprietary 
tenants 1*03 par cent The proprietary cultivation, slightly more 
than two-tbirdg of which is s(,r, exceeds 12 per cent, in Sambhal 
and Thakurdwara, but elsewhere the proportion i.s somewhat below 
the average, while in Amroha it drops to 6 18, the Saiyids seldom 
devoting their attention to farming. The rent-free area is small 
everywhere, though in Amx'oha' it rises to ] 59 and Moradahad to 
*9 per cent. Ex-proprietary tenants are most numerous in Bilan 
and Sambhal, where the cultivating communities haie alienated 
much of their ancestral possessions. The occupancy area in 1872 
amounted to 565,271 acres and at the last settlement it wag 
595.874 acres , and though tho latter hgure includes 8,377 acres in 
revenue-free plots, which were lefr out of accouni, in tho former 
settlement, the increase may be considered very satisfactory. The 
landlords as a body are naturally unwilling to allow fresh occupancy 
lights to accrue, owing to the great diveigenco between the rents 
paid by occupancy tenants and those of tenants-at-will, coupled 
with the extreme difficultly of obtaimug onhancemeuts of the former ; 
and this attitude would be much more accentuated were gram rents 
generally commuted to cash, since occupancy rights matter little 
when payment ia in kind At tho present time the occupancy 
ares amounte to 59 13 per cent of the holdings in Bilan to 65*01 
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in Moradaliad, to 53’59 in. Sambhal, to 51*8 in Amrohaj to 49*78 in. 
Thakurdwara and to only 44'72 per cent in Haganpur. The pro- 
portion is naturally lower in the more precarious tracts^ for in a 
year of stress many tenants abandon tbeir holdings and their rights, 
Even in Bilan there had been a decrease since 1872, though at the 
present time many of the landlords have adopted the system of 
seven-year leases, which may no douht serve to secure stability for 
raek-reuts, but will ultimately benefit the cultivator. In Amroha 
the landlords have in some cases dehbcrately set themselves to 
extirpate occupancy rights hy every possible device ; hut on the 
whole the area has largely increased, although this matters little in 
a tract where grain rents generally prevail and the tenant is wholly 
at the mercy of the zavnindar. In Thakurdwara the decrease has 
b^en considerable, but this seems to be due in the main to natural 
causes and to be confined to the worst circles. In Hasanpur the 
conditions resemble those of Amroha a and the increase is unimpor- 
tant , but in Sambhal and Moradabad it is very noticeable and in 
the latter at any rate it may be ascribed chiefly to the remarkable 
strength of the teuantiy as a hodv. 

The cultivating community is very varied in its composition, 
but the predominaucc of agriculturists of the better classes is 
conspicuous As already noted in the preceding chapter, however, 
caste is of less account than locality and cultivators of equal ability 
show very different results in the poor grain-rented villages of 
the west to those achieved in the cash-rented Katehr. Statistics 
compiled at the settlement sliowed that of the total area in holdings 
Jats held 12 06, Sheikhs lO'Oo, Chamars 9'41 and Baghbans, 
including Muraos and Malis, 6 '53 per cent. The last are the ^finest 
husbandmen in the district, though Jats and Chamars are cultivators 
of a very high order. The latter are found everywhere, while the 
dais comprise the Deswalis of Bilari and Sambhal, a sturdy and 
independent race of marked skill, and the Pachhadas of Amroha 
and the hJitiv, who arc of a much infeiior type. Next come 
the Ahars of Sambhal with 6 13 ; the Chauhans of Thakurdwara 
and elsewhere, an excellent class of agriculturists, with 6*01 , 
Eajputs, mainly Bargujars in Sambhal and Hasanpur, Katehnas 
m Bilan and Moradabad and Gaurs m the north-east of Sambhal, 
with 5 38 with 4 3 m all parte of the district Turks 
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who are fine cnlfeirator:; and arc nnin^i’i'in^i in i\Ioradabad, 

eonk'al Sambhal and south-ea^Lom Ainroha, wii,h 4 09 . wlin 

p evAil diiefly 111 tb ■ Ganges khniir, with 3 Gajai-i, abn rininrl 
mainly in Ihc western tracts wnth 2'25 , Tag as, in south 
Hasanpur and part of Samblial, with 2-21 ; nud Ahirs, in Bilad 
and elsewhere, with 1'86 per cent, BgsjcIos these, Gadanya^!, Bar- 
Iiais, Bauias, Pathans, Kahars and Saiyids cultivate more than 
10,000 acres apiece, while many other castes are repioscntcd. The 
lijgh-oabte cultivators, including Sheikhs, many of whom aro con- 
veitsd Tagas, altogether hold 26 5 per cent, of the area, and these 
with the escapfcion of the Tagas, are geiiorally inferior to the last 
It IS certain that caste has some influence on rent, hut thin is due 
to the fact that the fiucst cultivators aic usually mcralwrs of the 
lower castes, while the apparent prefoi’once shown to Brahmans, 
Eajputs, Ahars and others .auses fiom their iiTatioir hip to the 
when not wholly attributable to the indii’f'u'enfc cpiality 
of thsir holdings. The avciagn ama held by each 'enant ih 6 77 
a ics, rangiig from 4 77 in the Moralaba'l tahsil to 6‘OG m IhLij, 
6 44 iu Sambhal, 6 67 in Thakurdwara, 8 3 in Ainruha and 8 72 
acrea la Hasanpur, 

R ‘Uts are paid either m cash or in gram, or gP'g partly in one 
and- lastly in the other It is probable that originally all rents 
w i'o paid m kind by actual division, but that (jwmg to the nuoii- 
venience arising from this sy.4em in the cnsi of coruin cri/ps, such 
as cotton, a coinpiomiso was effected by which the oultivotor paid 
a fixed quantity at the end of the season, and this was again con- 
verted into a fixed sum of money This method was afl,orwards 
adopted for other crops like sugarcane, gaidon. produce and the 
Ilka, which required a more than ordinary amount of expemlitun* 
and attention on the part of the cultivator and therefore nec =isi- 
tated special allowances m estimating the share duo to the produeci. 
These ciops are known as 3‘ibtt and the system is maintained to 
this day. The money rent was at first low, but gradually became 
enhanced to such an extent tliat they were no longer regarded 
with favour. In order to prevent lo'^s the landlords then intio- 
daced the halbandi system, whereby each fconant was bound to 
grow Q oertam proportion of crops to each plough and this 
300 grew into th c stom of ovy ng a fixod cash rent on a certain 
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aiea per plough, whether sxhli erops were grown or not The 
tenant had the s 'lection of the fi hh aad of course f’hose the best 
a method which not unnevCnraUy eaubod dis;rato&, with the r'^s’dt 
that in many cases ca di rents were fixed for the entice holdings 
ah'?!’ a valuation of the ditfirent fieldi Another cause for tho"di3- 
appsaranie of the hfdh. in'll sj'Sbein was the rise in the price of 
giain. At first, however, it would seem that cash rents wore not 
regarded with favour by the t'onants g'enarally, since th=y suffoied 
much in a bad year, the eft rets of which would be minimised under 
a system of division Their objections led to a compromise, 
whereby they were allowed to pay the equivalent of the valuation 
in gram This plan, known as ci->noldnri, appears at firsn to have 
given mutual satisfaction, for the tenant could cut th-^ crop os 
soon as it was ripe, store it and sell it as he pleased, while the 
landlord was relieved from the vexatious task of watching the 
crops, dividing them and carrying off his share. Unfortunately it 
lent Itself to grave -abuse, especially on the part of tho agents, who 
m selecting the time and in making the actual appraisement have 
the tenants at their mercy. The system is now detested by tho 
cultivators, whereas tho landlords cling to it with the utmost 
tenacity, knowing well that conversion to cash rents would depriv y 
them of much of their unjuat''gains. 

Though the ca&h-reatcd area, has increased greatly oflato, 
much of tho land is still hold on gram routs, especially in Hasanpui, 
Amrolia and Thakurdwara, the area being 635,283 acres in 1872 
and 349.392 at the recent settlement. The hrfar system prevails 
in Amroha and am'ilduri in Haianpnr, the landlords adopting 
either ay they please, and varying tho practice to suit their coni-o- 
iiionce . while clsowhore the hharif is usually appraised anil the 
rahi divided. The system is not unpopular m small estatey hold 
by resident proprietors who can attend to tho matter thomselvos 
and see that undue delay is not incurred, provided the share taken 
by the landlord be not excessive. This share is usually one-half, 
but custom varies and in parts of the Ganges khadir it sinks is 
low as one-fifth but various additions always made to com- 
pensate the landlord for his expenses, su^h as the waighman’s dues 
and th' cost of crop'WftE"hmo' known geneiically as hhareh These 
dues are sometimes me eased in the meet oppress vo manner and 
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are made to include euch inatpr)=sfcs a? Jcha’^iu Wf', allowance for 
tlie dnst supposed to be rais:erl with tho landlord’s grain ; h^yaha, 
a benevoleao’ raisod when a. wedding ooeuis in. bis family ; and 
Tldzar, an offonug mad^' to the agent, in return for Ills trouble in 
supervising. In the ease of hnfa) dm artiial crop is divided after 
deducting tho amount given bo t.Iio voaper'i , and a similar allow- 
ance, usually four ni the maund, i« made in amdlflari The 
latter syst''ra is of a bwo-folrl natur’, payment being made either in 
grain or, as is more frcqtmntlv tlm ease, m Its cash equivalent, 
The grain is convertod in cash at one ,ser per rupee less than the 
marhet rate, a custom which doubtless arose from the difference 
between the prices prevailing at harvest, and flioso ruling at, other 
times, but one which presses hardly on the (lonanfes with the high 
rates now current. In Hasanpiir the system is furldu'r abused by 
the addition of a cess called dhala ov mrilln, varying from two 
pice to four annas in the lupoe It has boon declared illegal, but 
the tmant is helpless finch abuses occur principally m largo 
estates, whero an unscrupnlous agent has abundant oppoitimities 
for extortion. He can easily ruin a refractory tenant by delay in 
hatcf/i or by unfair appraisement, and although legal redress is 
obtainable, it is generally ineffective, resistance only meaning 
further oppression in the future. Both eystoms cause intermin- 
able disputes and constant friction, so that m most villages the 
tenants look on cash rents ns the only means of escape from an 
intolerable situation. Moreover the economic loss is very great 
since the tonant will tako no pains to improve his holding and 
enrich the landlord, whilo in .grain-rented villages the cultivation is 
far less stable than where ca,sh lents prevail. 

The system of charging cash rents for special crops is in.separ- 
able from that of grain rents Tho crops in question are sugarcane, 
cotton and fodder crops, while frequently maize, hemp, tobacco and 
garden produce are similarlj’ treated The rates are very high, but 
a rebate of one-tonth is almost invariably given , oven for a full 
crop, while a further allowance is made in had years. The recorded 
sahii rates range from Rs, 0 6 to Es 26 6 for sugarcane grown in 
land which has lain fallow in the previous year , from Es. 6‘4i to 
Ba 12 8 for sugarcane raised m fields which have home a JthaT^f 
crop m the preceding autumn from Es 4 8 to Es 9 6 for cotton 
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from Es. 3‘2 to Es. 8 for maize ■ from Eg. 2‘4 to Es. 0-4 per acre 
for fodder crops. 

The area paying ordinary cash rents rose from 476,369 acres 
in 1872 to 678,439 acres at the last settlement, and has since 
increased greatly, though it remains to be seen whether the pressure 
exerted by the landlords ivill be great enough to induce the tenants 
to revert to a sj^stem of grain rents. The average rate per acre 
was Es. 4'45 per acre as compared with Es. 3‘57. Similarly the 
occupancy rate rose from Rs. 3‘56 to Es. 4‘03, and that of fceuants- 
at-will from Rs 3'57 to Rs. 5‘46, showing increases of 13 and 52 
per cent, respectively ; but actually the rise has been greater, 
since in the grain'rented tracts a large amount of commutation took 
place in land of much inferior quality to that previously held on 
cash rents, most of w'hich was confined to the rich fields lying close 
to the village sites. The incidence too has been affected in the 
case of tenants-at"will by the extensive reclamation of poor [land 
during the thirty years in question The averages in fact are of 
very little use, since even among occupancy tenants tho variations 
are very marked, old holdings of this class paying but Es. 3‘6, where 
the rents have been enhanced, and Rs. 3’39 where they have been 
left untouched, as compared with Es. 4*72 paid by tenants of 
twelve years’ standing. Moreover there is an immense difference 
between the rates paid in the different parts of the district, and 
even in separate tahsils the variations are very marked. The 
average for Bilari, the highest rented tahsil, is Rs, 4*5 for occupancy, 
and Es. 6*62 for other tenants; while in Hasanpur the correspond- 
ing figures are Rs. 3'14 and Es 4*16. Further details will be found 
in the several tahsil articles. 

A very considerable area is sublet, amounting at the settle- 
ment to 100,110 acres, of which 18,903 represents proprietary 
cultivation, the bulk of the remainder being included in occupancy 
holdings. Of the whole amount 34,425 acres are grain-rented, 
while the remainder is let at usually high rates, the average cash 
rental for shihrms or suh-tenants being as much as Rs. 7*5 per 
acre. 

The ipadha'ns, to whom reference has been made in a preced- 
ing page generally pay a lower rent than other tenants and in 
most parts of the district enjoy great mfluencfe In Amroha where 
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the office is xisually horeditary, they avo formally ia&fealled with the 
cm'oinouy known as pagnh'tn'li, hut in Sarahlril and Ha-janpnt 
they aro of little icnportanoe In Bilan a y i ta iitibi found 
in most villas^eg and is uiiivorsally ne-rp'oted, but simaliG^s the 
office IS distmH fioia that of the miiWi'ft or h^admtn In UFoi id- 
abad and Tliakiirdvvai’a the nriviligos of the J3 ans almost 

extinct m cash-rented 7illa;^'“s. In stablo and hiq'hly cultivated 
tiacts theii position has bocomo more or loss nom”! il, the dniics of 
the office being coifincd 1<) helping th^ lindlord’s agent or to enter- 
taiQing thost/nmdnr whciilu vints the rill ige Sonnlimes ho 
loceives a rebate of rent or cBe hi obtains a sindl cash saLii'v ; but 
tvhero rents aro paid m kind, ho invariibly giv is a sinallor shtro to 
the landlord and his zahti rates are bss than those of other t'^nauts 
It is only m backward tracts tlnat the padh m is stdl a personage 
of importanco ; for his primary duty is to nitrodtr'e now tenants, 
cither to incroaso the existing numlvn' or to hnsik up fnsh ground, 
tho conditions being similar to tboso prevailing in tho Taiai, 
■where the demand is for men and not for land 

In tho casli-roiitcd parganas tho oondiUon of the tni.iiits is 
good on the ivliolc, and the fact that in in my instnmes tlmy have 
been able to piirchaso shares in their villages is a proof of tin or 
prosperity. They have derived much bin ■ fit from the general 
in the value of agricultural pro luce, and th'^ largo o-eupiucy aioa 
has protected them from the ovils of rack-rontiug, Doubijloss th 1 1 
arc several landlords who arc oppressive, bnt as a rtile the tenants 
are well treated and remissions aro fro dy given, lu bad years In 
Thakurdwara too the relations aro generally satit>faotoi’y in spile of 
the prevalence of grain rents , bnt there tbo landlords goncinlly look 
to the development of their estates and in many parts they are 
compelled to treat their tenants with consul oialion, :1 they desire to 
keep them m their villagis Couditions aro very differ mt in 
Hasanpni and Amroha In tho laStoi thei'C is no iruison why gram 
rents should still enst, simo the tihsil is n(.>t precarious to any 
extent, hut the Saiyids cling to ihcra partly from greed and paitly 
from pride, fearing to lose their authority over those •whom tin y 
have always regarded as slaves. The landlords are usually non- 
rceidert and tb" management is left to a rapacious body of 1““ - 
agents and ,tat) Zd IT’S r witchrn i Most of th Sa y ds aro poor 
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iguoKiit of agricuitiiie and unacq'oa'jitcd vutli the pimciples of 
ostaie maaanLineiiu, while they are gio&dy miskd bj their nnder- 
hngfe The ti^iiantry have lieen worn down by centuries of oppres- 
sion and date not dispute the authoiities of the iiiuafidors, though 
they aie prone enough to air their giicvances in their absence. 
Much the same state of affaiis is to he found in Hasanpni, where 
the system of giain-rcnts might work admirably if conducted on 
lair and generous tcims , but the people, thiough long oppression, 
have Inst all sense of manliness and indepenrlonce, though the 
icsentment in very fierce and the feeling between the two clas&cs 
IS deplorable. Matters have been rendered worse by the number of 
commutation cases brought before the settlement courts, for the 
landloids consider the step a blow Lo then prestige and a loss to 
their purses. 

Although they are doubtless the victims of oppression in many 
cases, the agriculturists of the western tracts are generally in fair 
circumstances. There are few signs of actual poverty and mdeht- 
edness is not pucvalent in any unusual degree. Elsewhere the 
condition ot the }icople is gouerally good, notably m Bilan and 
Moradabad, where most of the cultivators are m easy circumstan- 
ci s, The same may be said ol Thakurdwara, but there the cbnuto 
IS bad and the phjMQiic of the people is consequently inferior. 
Everywhere the cultivators have bench Ltd by the lisc in prices, and 
if matters are not so favourable as in the Duab, the inipiowmenti 
in the geniiral prosperity is very distinct. The position of Iho laucl- 
holdei's IS m most cases satistactory. The overgrown co-parcenary 
communities h.ave suffeied to some extent, but this is usually due 
to the improvidence and extravagant habits of the Rajputs , while 
the Amroha Saiyids suffer from, their ignorance and lack of ability. 
The industiial classes are practically confined to the towns and 
they again have advanced far in material prosperity. Trade has 
expanded enormously and wages have risen, there is no lack 
of employment, and if the cost of living is greater than was 
foimcily the case, it is generally oonbideind that there has been a 
maiked improvement m the standard of comfoit. 
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Moradabad forms part of tke Euhdkhand division and is in 
charge ot a magistrate and collector. The sanctioned magisterial 
staff consists ot a joint magistrate and six deputy or assistant 
magistrates and collectors, one of whom has loss than first-class 
powers. There are also the six tah&ildars and a number of 
honorary magistrates, including the benches sitting at Moradabad, 
Sambhal and Chandausi for the trial of easts occurring withm 
municipal limits. The chief appellate court is that of the district 
and sessions judge, who also has civil jurisdiction throughout the 
district. There la an additional judge, who holds sessions at 
Bijnor and Budaun, as well as a subordinate judge and the munsifs 
of Moradabad city, Moradabad Haveli, Bambhal, Amroha and 
Chandausi. The Thakurdwara tahsil is included in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Haveh mtmsif, while Hasanpur is divided between 
those of Amroha and Sambhal. Other gazetted officers attached 
to the distiict aie the superintendent of police, an assistant superin- 
tendent, the civil surgeon and an assistant, the district suiveyor, 
the assistant opium agent, the superintendent of post-offices, the 
postmaster and the headmasters of the district school, the Amroha 
high school and the normal school at Moiadabad. 

On the cession of Rohilkhand to the Company m 1801 Morad- 
abad was made tho hoadquaiters ol a district which embraced 
almost hall the province. It included all Bijnor, most of Budaun, 
and a part of Bareilly, but in 1805 live paiganas of Budaun wore 
transfened to Bareilly and in 1S17 a large area, roughly correspond- 
ing with the present distiict of Bijnoi, vfas made into a separata 
charge under the designation of northern Moradabad, In Octo- 
ber 1823 the Budaun district, at first known as Sahaswan, came 
into existence and five more parganas were taken horn Moradabad, 
while in 1837 or thereabouts Sarauh was tiansferred to Bareilly. 
In the same yeai Bijnor was finally sepaiated from Moradabad, 
but the latter still included the Kashipur tahsil, which was not made 
over to the Tana till 1870 Parts of this subdiviaicpn compriauig 
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piigiin;’, .Ta^piu and wib'un s/f D.isjpiu aud Kadiipui 

iiSL.li had hojii givaii Lj tlia Tarai ] i Id'^S, whiiu at tha aa-aia tuae 
aaino VLilagas fioia the Mura a id Thalciiidw lui taloi'a vrcid 

a-i igDcd wall otlu’i c iiidas Lu ihi. Nawah of' lla'iijaii., lu letogai- 

tiioii of Ins lojal ooudin h Juuug the Hutiny. 

At fli^t C'hj ai’ea couipn^od m iho cxi'-tiag thAiiefc iiirluded a 
huge muali^ 1 ' of p ug.iiia^, la niubt oa^i id hinall ,s]/o and olLeii 
coiisi^.t-Lg of many feCaittied biot.kMji' o\o)i jinglo villager. TI'i^Sl, 
pajgaiiai -won. too rfliaiitc and too hcaLtui'od to ticivo any useful 
puipObo as adinimsLioihvi uiutJ> and accoidiiigly iii 1844 the aioa 
Wii-s divided into seven Lugo pargauas or i.dHik, ot whioh six hi,,o 
reniamod -uDLalterodj while ilii sovonth, known Kasliipur, which 
embraced the old pargana-. of K-adiipur, I’fmpnrauda 

few village^ of Thakmdwira, Cliaupalig S.irkiua and Afzalgajh, 
row loiDis p>at of the Nami Tal (!i>uiot. Of those six tahsils, 
v\ Inch euastiuiit ' ciimiuil and re\,uiie biihdnjsiorisj IvJoiadahad 
laeluekbtho obi pugaaas of Ciiaupali and Saik.ua logotliei with 
a poi’tiou of Mugh.dpLua , Tliakuiilwara paiLs of I-ilampui Bahiu 
and Sjohara anil most of Mughalpuia . Bilaii thos ■ ol Ideojo, S^on- 
dara, Naraub, Ivundarkhi and Saha-ipur, Siinhli.il chose of jJaldit 
Sambhal, Haveli Sauibhal, Bahjoi, Sam, M.yhaula and Neodhaua , 
Ainioha those of Amrolia and Rajabpur with pmuours of Islaiiyau 
Bahru and Seohara , and tho Hasaupur lahsil i-. niiido up of 
Hasanpur, Dhaka, Tigri, Dhabaisi, Ujhan, Baehhraou and put 
of Az impur Babliia, b’rae*tieally all traces of those old [larganas 
have long disappeared and their places haves bi,cn taken by the 
tahbilb, which are now goiicially spoLon of as parganas by tliG 
people 

The information available with regard to th"' curly fiscal 
history of the district is cxtrumely meagre, but the geiieiai rovenuo 
policy was identical with that adopted m tho rest of Rohilkhand. 
On the intioduction ol Bntish rulo the lovenue imposed by the 
Oudh gOTornmunt was collected, but the amount is not recorded, 
though it was vory much less than that realised by the Eoliillas 
At the close of 1802 Mr. Leyeestcr made a summary aettlemcnt 
for three years, based on rough statements of village areas and 
rentals furuished by the pargana officials- as well as valuations of 
the produce y eldtd by the vanone soilfl m each villagH There 
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was thus little difBculty in fixing the revenue , but the practical 
absence of proprietary right and of persons from whom engage- 
ments could ba taken led to the adoption of a farming system, 
whereby the right to collect rent and pay revenue was leased to 
the highest bidder who could furnish the requisite security. As 
the demand already deduced was fixed as the upset price, it of 
necessity followed that the leases were too high, the old landhold- 
ers being compelled to bid against all-comers for the preserva- 
tion of their livelihood and their holdings. The revenue appears 
to have been progressive, the maximum for the present district 
being Rs. 7,84,703.* 

This sostlement worked indifferently. It opened with a year i’ll, 
of famine, and then came the disastrous raid of Amir Khan Pin- 

mei 

dari, who in the course of 29 days plundered every village of any 
size in the district. The former cause had resulted in heavy bal- 
ances, while tho confusion wrought hy the Pindaris rendered it 
necessary to employ a military force to collect the revenue ; so that 
in 1803 the collector requested sanction to the suspension of more 
than six lakhs. 

A second settlement for tliree years was made by Mr. Leycester sec 
fiom 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive on similar terms. It appears 
to have been an improvement on its piedecessor in that ever 
endeavour was made to take engagements from the villagey 
mmindars. The advantage to the latter, however, was some- 
what doubtful for though the samindar was temporarily 
obscured while his village was under farm, he could emerge at the 
close of the term and resume his old position ; whereas if he con- 
sented to pay an excessive demand and failed in the attempt, his 
rights, ill-defined as they were, would be sold and thus vanish alto- 
gether, In this and the succeeding settlements a large number 
of estates were alienated owing to the harsh application of the 
law of sale and also by the fraudulent action of the subordinate 
officials : a course of action which was rendered easy under a 
system whereby the tahsildais were merely contractors receiving a 
percentage on the collections in lieu of salary. The revenue, 
however, which amounted to Rs. 7,50,177, seems to have been 
collected without much difficulty. 


•Appendji, tibia IX 
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The third seUlement was made by Mr, LLoyd for a poiiod of 
four years, from lSOS-09 to 1811-12. la order to obtain more 
accurate information as to the capabilities of the district, the 
tahsildarg were required to furnibh an estimate of actual pioduee 
of each village, the results of this m'jpection and the realised 
rentals of former years furniBhing the basis for assessment. 
But here again, although further cndoaTours were made to 
aseeitain the actual landholders, frequent recourse was had to 
farming and most of the villages were put up to auction as 
before, This involved a farther increase m the demand, winch 
now rose to Rs. 7,95,08-5. The isettleiuent was remarkable for the 
attempt to enquire into revenue-free tenures, a task which pj'oved 
&o troublesome to complete lo after yeans ; and also for Mi, Lloyd^s 
strong recommendation that the assessment should be made 
permanent, Hopes ot such a poimauent settlement had been 
extended at the fu,st tnonnial assos.smeab, but the idea was now 
dehmtoly abandoned by the Board, who held that the distiict was 
impeifoctly developed and that no such course could possibly be 
adopted in the ab&onco of complete mfonnabion as to the resources 
of the country, It seems that the revenue had been delibeiately 
enhanced with some such idea lu view, with the result that in the 
last two years heavy balances accrued and sales became alaimingly 
frequent. The large area held fiee of revenue and their own 
strength did much to protect the wealthier Musalman isam^ndars, 
but the smaller laudholdore, such as the Tagas of Hasanpur and 
the Rajputs of the Moradabad and Thakurdwara tahsils, suffered 
severely. 

In spite of the expeiience gamed, a further largo onhancemonfc 
was taken m 1812-13, when a fresh settlement was made for five 
years. This was subsequently extended for four periods of equal 
duration except in Thakurdwara, which came in for special treat- 
ment, the average demand for the last five years, from 1837-38 to 
1841-42, boiug Rs. 8,91,779. At first the settlement proved most 
unsatisfactory, many of those who had engaged lelinqiushing their 
land, while the constant accnmulation of arrears made it necessary 
to strike off large sums as mecoverable. Nevertheless a great 
improvement had been effected by the extensiTe abandonment of 
the f g system and by the relaxation of the laws of sale 
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wMe the extensions of the term proved most beneficial in. prevent- 
mg the competition and irritation -which had done so lanch barm 
in the past. The excessive amount of arrears led to the appoint' 
ment of successive commissions to enquire into the condition of 
affairs in 1817 and 1820 , but little good lesulted, since it was 
firmly believed by the Board of Commissioners that the cause lay in 
the wilful deterioration of their estates by the landholders in 
the hope of obtaining easier terms, while the unpleasant fact of 
a Giushing revenue demand was f ousistencly ignored. Matters 
improved with the introduction of Regulation YII of 1822, which 
put an end to the practice of farming , but the system of assess- 
ment contcmplatod m that enactment proved too cumbrous and 
elaborate for actual uso. 

"While other parganas enjoyed the benefits of the several 
icgnlations by which the fourth settlement was extended, Thakur* 
dwara was subjected to continual revisions, on every occasion result- 
ing in an increase in the demand. It was held that the tenure 
of the magaddams or vdlago headmen and the other revenue 
payers was a farming lenuie only, and the farmers wore nob 
thought deserving of any moderation in the demand, the fact that 
the money must eventually be -wrung fiom the cultivators being 
disregarded. Consequently the demand was fixed solely by com- 
psrition, and before the effects of over-assessment had become 
apparent puces rose and the assets -were immensely enhanced 
Then came the settlement of 1827-28, when the muqttddams 
woie induced to offer extravagant sums which they could never 
pay if prices fell. After two years this contingency occurred and 
the unfortunate people were rumed. Almost the whole of the 
pargana was sold and the tract deteriorated through neglect. In 
the ten years ending with 18S7 no fewer than 174 estates changed 
hands, and though the demand was reduced from Rs. 2,75,058 to 
Rs. 2,42,412, every year considerable balances had to be written 
off. The reductions had been sufficient to induce the malgumrs 
to retain their holdings in most villages; but in numerous 
instances it was a mere case of speculation on the part of 
farmers, who agreed to the demand in the hope that the approach- 
ing sett cment would leave them in po n on more favonmblo 
tennfl. 
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The math or the first loguiar taOlLlcmont, as it is commoaly 
called, was aiado imder Regulation IX of 1836, which greatly 
simplified the piocedurc laid down under Regulation VII of 1822. 
Pnor to the actual work of assessment the district i\as surveyed 
for the first time between 1831 and 1836. This was followed by 
the preparation of ficll maps and Tillage records ; but iho results 
proved to some extent niisatibfactoi'j . In about half the diatnct, 
comprising Moiadabad, Bdai'i and part of 8ambhal, the detailed 
suiTCy included only lands under cultivation or lately abandoned, 
while the waste lands were professionally suveyed. By deducting 
the latter iruin. the total area of the village the culturable area 
was ascertained ; but it was found that the professional retuins 
wore fabricated to make them agree with tho figures given by the 
amins, and the attempt to assess on the s-o-callcd cultuiablo aua 
proved almost impossible. In the rest of the district the whole 
area was professionally surveyed, and in this manner an effective 
check was provided on tho field measurements of the am'ins, 
Tho latter were notoiiously coiTuptt indeed this was almost 
inevitable, for while some were paid a cash wage, otheis weio 
allowed to make what they could at the expense of the saimiidars ; 
so that it IS hardly siirpiising to find that in many instances 
barely one-fourth of the cultivated area was so lecoidod. The 
settlement officers endeavoured to correct the error ; but the actual 
result was that tho settlement had to be made on undetermined 
areas, rectification being virtually mipossiblc owing to the various 
methods by which the figures had been doctored, and the primary 
data for assessment weie purely conjectural. The difficulty was 
increased by the fact that the demarcation of soils was extensively 
vitiated by collusion between the landholders and the suboidinate 
officials to whom the task had been entrusted, This was discovcicd 
at a late period, when thoro was no timo for a thorough revision, and 
all that Mr. Money, the settlement officer, could do was to make 
a hasty mspection or to depute a deputy collector for the purpose. 
Mr. Money assessed the whole district except Thakurdw'ara, where 
the work was performed by Mr. E. Ker Dick. The former, in 
the case of cash-iented tracts like Bilan and Moradabad, classified 
the villagea into groups accordmg to the rental rotums fumiEhod 
by tho patwans and then ho detenmued the aissets by multip ying 
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th.9 area of the villages ia each class in which similar rates 
prevailed hy the average of such similar rates. He next arranged 
the areas of each class under their various soils, employing for the 
purpose the three main divisions of matiar, sawn and hhuf, 
each of which was subdivided into irrigated and dry. Having thus 
obtained the rental and the soil areas, he proceeded to evolve soil 
rates by establishing a ratio of value between the various classes 
of soil, taking irrigated clay and loam as thrice, and drjr clay and 
loam and irrigated as twice as valuable as dry hKur, The 
proportiou was not constant, but the variations wore rare and 
trifling. Applying these rates to the soil areas, he obtained a total 
assumed rental on which the assessment was calculated. Where 
rents were paid in kind, as in Hasanpur, he applied mean village 
rates, as ascertained by the deputy collector, to the survey areas and 
these gave a “ deduced rentald’ The latter was compared with, 
the estimate of the qan'ti.ngo, and if the two agreed approximately 
he took six-tenths of the higher figure as the demand for the 
pargana. The settlement officer then proceeded to calculate the 
rent-rates of each kind of soil in each class , but the absence of 
reliable information made such a task extremely difficult and it is 
no matter for surprise that in many villages of Hasanpur the 
distribution was extremely uneven. Tha methods adopted were 
radically unsound and the statistics on which Mr. Money had to 
work were hopelessly incorrect. The real basis of assessment was 
the estimates of the qanungos, and it says much for their modera- 
tion that the settlement proved on the whole satisfactory, In 
Thakurdwara, the assessment of which was completed in 1840, 

Mr Dick relied chiefly on his personal knowledge of the capabili- 
ties and rentals of each village ; and the difficulty which was subse- 
quently experienced in that tahsil was due rather to the previous 
embarrassment of the landholders than to any inherent fault in the 
settlement. 

The total demand for the present district amounted to 
Es. 11,51,414, and though this involved a large enhancement, ^ 
the settlement worked with remarkable ease and by its termin- 
ation was decidedly light in its incidence.* The more severe 
coercive pr were seldom applied only two cases of sale 

* Appendix tatlB IS. 
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ind 4il of fa,rm. being on record, apart from the exceptional case 
of the direct mauagoment of ISt mrihah in Thahurdwara 
between 1860 and 1863. That unfortunate pargana soon got 
into difficulties Had it been administered liko the Tarai and 
kept under direct management from the fiist, the muqaddar/i'^ or 
padhans, as the village headmen arc called, might have been bept 
in a state of prosperity , but for over fifty years every endeavour 
was made to eliminate direct management and by 1859 tbo land- 
holders were go indebted that they could noL meet oven a moderate 
and reduced demand. The great majority of the saryhindars 
fell into the clutches of a capable and unscrupulous money 
lender named Baijnath, who preferred to extort the utmost from 
successive victims rather than take into his own pos&ossion highly 
precarious land which depended, as now, almost wholly on a single 
crop. To reduce the demand would be merely to swell the 
banker’s profits. No one would invest capital in Thakuidwara, 
and consequently there was no hope of replacing the ruined pro- 
prietors by people of more wealth and enterprise , so that the 
only apparent remedy was to resort to direct management Tho 
experiment proved a failure, for there wore no moans of compio- 
mising the creditor’s claims or of preventing tho civil courts fiom 
transferring the proprietary rights to him Though it was soon 
abandoned, it still had a good effect . for the foar that direct 
management might be continuod and the ignorance which prevail- 
ed as to the powers of Govornmuut served to cheek tho practice of 
borroAving, while the rise in prices at this poiiod enabled the less 
deeply involved mmindars to compound with tlioii creditors and 
escape absolute rum. Nevertheless a very largo area passed into 
the hands of Baijnath or his son Mukaud Ram, and by the end of 
the settlement few of the old prtdhdTis wore loft as proprietors. 
The term of the settlement was originally fixed as twenty yoais, 
but it was afterwards extended on account of the Mutiny and 
other causes of delay in revi'^ion. During its currency tho 
revenue increased by Rs, 6,095 on account of alluvion, Ks, 64,161 
owing to resumption of revenue-free holdings and Bs. 4,800 for 
other reasons ; while the loss for the same period was Rs. 6,352 for 
diluvioa, Es. 4,979 for ovor-asgessment and Es. 12,841 for other 
causes, including the acqi ieition of land for p ib c purposes The 
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net increase was therefore: Rs, 50,054, bringing the total up to 
Eg. 12,01,468 at the expiration of the term. The resumption of 
the revenue-free grants was the result of several successive enqui- 
ries. Before the settlement took place, a detailed examination had 
been made of every such holding exceeding 10 bighas in area ; 
while from 1837 to 1841 special officers were deputed to determine 
the validity or otherwise of the claims, their proceedings being 
submitted for sanction to the Board of Revenue. Subsequent 
resumptions were due to contiscations for rehelhon, to the espira- 
tion of life tenures and to the results of further investigations. In 
some instances old decisions were reversed ; and the sum of 
Es. 10,053, representing the assessment of lands, particularly in 
the qasba of Amroha itself, which were proved to be free of 
revenue, had to be struck off the roll. 

It was obvious that the next revision would result in a large 
enhancement of the revenue, owing not only to the general light- 
ness of the expiring demand, hut also to the fact that there had 
been a remarkable rise in the value of both agricultural produce 
and landed property. Transfers had been very numerous, it ia 
true, iuvolving about ono-balf of the district, hut the average 
price had risen from Rs, 6-3-11 per acre in the first to Rs. 15-0-6 
in the third decade Operations commenced with a cadastral 
survey, begun m 1870, Moradahad being one of the first districts 
in which this system was adopted. In J7ovemher 1872 Mr. 
C. H. T, Orosthwaite was appointed settlement officer with Mr. 
D M. Smeaton as assistant. Work was carried on during the next 
three years in Moradahad, Bilari and Thakurdwara, but m 1875 
Mr. Smeaton took chaige as settlement officer on Mr. Crosthwaite’s 
departure, with Mr. T. E. Wyer as assistant. The latter left m 
1877, and a year later his place was taken by Mr. E. Alexander, 
who from April 1879 remained in charge of the settlement till its 
completion in the end of 1880 The duration of the work rendered 
the cost excessively high in comp-arison with that of many districts, 
the average bemg nearly Rs. 400 per square mile, exclusive of the 
survey. 

After the preparation and attestation of the records, soils were 
de and circles framod. The claseificatdon waa based as 

before on natural soils but woe of a much more elaborato character 
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though ia the nest, process of OYolving standard rates more 
reliance was placed on the rocoi'dod cash rents and tho results of 
personal inquiry than on the minate variations m the quahty of 
the soil. In the grain -rented areas the standard soil rat ,s obtain- 
ed by induction from existing cash rents were tosLod by the rents 
fixed in comma tatJ on suits; but the rates actually adopted for 
assessment purposes were largely based on assumption and not on 
the recorded figures. The gross recorded rental was Tls. 26j8S,4)2f , 
while tho assets obtained by the sancLioned standard rates wore 
Ks. 33,92,955, the difference being very maikcd in every tahsil 
except Hasanpur. Of the latter amount Rs. 5,19,925 represented 
the estimated rental of revenue-free land , and the amount of tho 
remainder taken as rovenna was Rs. 14,30,638 or very little less 
than 50 per ceat,*“* The increase amounted to 19 per cent, above 
the expiring demand, and was confined to the four tahsila of 
Moradabad, Bilari, Sambhal and Amroha. Since the sottlemont 
of 1840 cultivation had largely oxtonded, cominunicatioiiH had been 
ranch improved, trade had developed, price, s and rents had risen 
and tho greater stability of agnculbure bad boon exemplified by 
the extensive commutation, of gram rents into ca-h payments. 
Tho enhancement would have been greater but for the precarious 
character of two tahsils and the reduction of tho Government 
share in the assets from two-thirds to one-halF. Tho eoUlcuaent 
was sanctioned for a period of thhty years horn thu Ist of July 
1878. 

The conditions varied so greatly in the several tahsils that it 
is impossible to discuss this settlement as a wliole. The Morad- 
abad tahsil was heavily assessed at first, since prospective assets were 
taken largely into account i but rents rose rapidly and the methods 
adopted were soon justified by tho results. Thaknrdw'ara too was 
somewhat severely treated so as to avoid a reduction , but the 
redeeming feature was the elasticity of the rates, which were 
applied with much discrimination in individual eases. Mi. 
Smeaton’s assessment of Bilari was very satisfactory and Amroha 
was treated with great moderation ; but in Samblial insufficient 
allowanci was made for the unstable nature of the hh'ibr, so that it 
became n-— “--y to reviae the revenue of 34 mahals In 2S 


* Append s I«bl« IX. 
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Tillages. The reduction amounted to Rs. 2,502, tHougli five 
years later she reduced demand was raised by Rs 491. The set- 
tlement was least satisfactory m the case of Hasanpur, There 
the average of two year.s had been taken to give a normal cuLi- 
vated area although the calculation should have boon made on the 
figures of a much longer period , with the result that the area 
assessed was too small in the bettor tracts and too large for the 
poor circles. This gave a very unequal assessment and the sub- 
sequent readjustments were very numerous. Still the collection 
of the revenue never gavo much diffi mlty save in. the case of large 
coparcenary communities and in those villages which contain many 
milks ;the trouble caused by the latter being of course independent 
of any severity of the demand. The more stiingent coercive pro- 
cesses were seldom brought into pby. There were no cases of 
annulment or sale and transfers occurred in siz instances only ; while 
suspensions and remissions proved necessary in the seasons of 
famine alone. 

Reviaional operations oommenoed in October 1903, when the 
urvey was begun. This extended to the whole of Thakurdwam 
and Hasanpur and to portions of Sambhal, Amroha and Morad- 
abad , 1,568 villages out of 2,930 bemg resurveyed. This was 
followed by the attestation of records and in October 1905 Mr. 
H. J, Boas took over charge as settlement officer, with Mr. W , 
Ga&koll as assistant, the latter being entrusted with the tahsils of 
Thakurdwaia, Bilan and Amroha, In the first year Moradabad and 
Thakurdwara were inspected, in the second Sambhal and Bilan and 
in the third, 1907 -OS, Hasanpur and Amroha. The new settlement 
came into foice on the 1st of October 1908 in all tahbils except 
Amroha and Hasanpur, where it was postponed for a year, and will 
terminate in 1937 m Moradabad and Biiari, in 1938 in Sambhal and 
Thakurdwara and a yeai later in the remaining tahsils, The total 
cost of the operations, including Es. 86,120 for the survej , amounted 
to Es. 4,31,269, which gives an average of Rs. 188 par squaio 
mile, the settlement coming to a close in the summer of 1909. 

The settlement officers found a general incieaso of 10 27 per 
cent, in the cultivation of the stable portions of the district and of 
more than 50 per cent, m the large procarioufl area Prices and 
cash rents had rjsen largely so that a anbstantial enhancement of 
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the demand wag anticipated from the first. Added to this, the 
population had increased, coiamunications had improved, trade had 
expanded and a large area formerly held on grain rents was now 
paying in cash. The first step taken by the settlement officers 
was the demarcation of soils, and to this very careful attention was 
given, the classification of the former settlement being rejected 
as no loncrei’ suitable. This was followed by a minute analysis of 
the recorded rents, so as to abtain a sound basis for the selection 
of standard rates. For this purpose uso was made chiofiy of 
selected holdings of tenants who had acquired occupancy rights 
since the previous sottlemont, and had been in possession for 20 
years and upwards. In a few cases, such as the Ijlmr tract and 
the Ganges khadir, the cash-rented area proved too small for the 
purpose and adjustments had to be made to suit the requirement? 
of each individual case. The extcnsii-e area under grain rents 
foimod the predominant feature of the settlement , but it was found 
that, with a few uniinpoitant exceptions, the standard rates adopted 
for cash-rentod areas were equally applicable soil foi soil to grain- 
lented holdings. It appeared that almost everywhere the latter 
were of an inferior description, and that the standard rates framed 
for corresponding soils held on cash rents agreed very closely with 
the results obtained by an actual valuation of the grain rents. 
There was consequently littlo difficulty in determining the assets 
of the occupancy area whether rented in cash or in kind, modifica- 
tions being introduced to suit peculiar conditions The non- 
occupancy holdings were more troublesom'^. owing to the remark- 
able height of the recorded rental The rise in comprbition rents 
had been very striking, especially during the past few years, and 
Was attributed to the rise of prices, especially in the caso of wheat, 
which had stimulated the landlords to enter on a campaign of 
ejectment, with the object of preventing the acquisition of occu- 
pancy rights and of securing for themselves a share in the rising 
profits of the cultivators. The rents of non-occupancy tenants 
had been forced up and it was held unwise to accept the recorded 
rental as stable ; so much so indeed that the accepted valuation 
was fully 12 per cent, less than that shown as actually paid. , Pro- 
prietary cultivation was valued at standard rates, but liberal 
ifeductioDB were made for sir in the case of coparcenary commumtiefl, 
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though little ■was allowed for substantial proprietors who habi- 
tually subler land of this description. The sayar income, chiefly 
on account of grazing land and tanks used for the cultivation of 
waccrnnts, was leniently treated, and a very small rebate was 
allowed for improvements. Another point which demanded tho 
closest attention was the area to be assessed in the precarious 
tracts. As a geneial rule the average cultivated area of 20 years 
was adopted, though if that of 12 years was substantially different a 
mean was struck between tbe two. While real extensions of a pre- 
sumably permanent nature, especially in the bhur, were considered 
fairly liable to assessment, no less than 74,383 acres with an 
estimated rental of Rs 1,67,337, mainly in Hasanpur and Sambhal, 
■were excluded from assessment m the revenue-paying area alone ; 
the actual area assessed being 10,56,867 acres or 5 '4 per cent, 
more than the average for the past 23 years In this manner the 
assets finally accepted were Es. 38,83,392, and of this Es. 17,54,928 
or 47'64 per cent,, were taken as revenue, representing an enhance- 
ment of 21*10 per cent on the former demand and falling with 
an incidence of Es 2 01 per acre assessed or Rc, 1*91 per acre of 
actusil cultivation. The latter mculonce ranged from Es, 2 5 in 
Eilari and Es. 2*38 in Moradabad to Re, 1*79 m Thakui'dwara and 
Ee. 1*17 in Hasanpur.* In a few villages of the bhur a special 
form of engagement was adopted, entitling the holders co a temporary 
reduction should che cultivation fall below a certain minimum, 
The demand as stated above does not include that nommally 
assessed on the large revenue-froe area of 232,937 acres This 
was fixed at Es. 4,01,091 for the purposes of determining cesses, 
the fixation of occupancy lates and the decision of applications for 
commutation of rent. This nominal demand amounts to Es, 
2,52,548 m Amroha, Es. 43,700 in Moradabad, Es. 35,814 in 
Hasanpur, Rs, 34,532 in Sambhal, Es. 18,241 in Eilari and 
Es, 16,256 m Thakurdwara , the area concerned being far larger 
than m any other district of the United Provinces. The assessment 
was made on the usual lines, but was usually fixed in round figures 
at half assets. As noted in the preceding chapter, some of the 
revenue-free mahals pay a fixed nazrana, amounting in tho 
aggregate to Es, 24,773. It should be observed that in cases 
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wltere the enhaneement was large n syatem of progressive iner.ase 
was adopted ; the total revenue heiag reached in the olevenbh 
year, whereas the initial demand was R 3 . 17,02,332 and that of 
the sixth year Ks. 17,34,953, 

The large nnniher of alluvial along the Earaganga, 

Kosi and Ganges wore rcsottled with the rest of the district, hnt 
only fur a pcrio 1 of five years, in aocordinc 0 with the usual rules- 
Those in the Moradabad and Thaknrdwara tahsih, aggregating 251 
and 278 mih'ds respect ivuly, were last settled in 1910-11 ; while 
the 83 mfthalit in A.m 'ohr a nd tlio 137 in Hasaupur were assessed 
in 1907-08. 

In addition to the regular dom and, eosses are paid to the 
amount of 10 per eont. on the gross revonuo, including that 
nominally assessed on the revcnuo-frce holdings. This 10 per 
cent, local rate represents the old cesses introduced from time to 
time for the maintenance of roads and ferries, the pay of the 
ruml police, the ostahliahm ont of a district post and the support 
of schools. They were amalgamated m 1 371 and the funds were 
made over to the district committee. A further rate of two psr 
cent, was added lu 1879, hat w<as abolished in 1905, while a year 
later saw the withdrawal of the four per cent, pahvnri rate, which 
had been in existence since 1889, though it had previously been 
levied at different times for varying periods from 1860 onwards. 
The sum realised on account of cessos in 1907-08 was Es. 1,72,627, 
the amount paid in the various tahsils being shown in the 
appendix.* 

In the earliest days of British rule the duty of providing an 
efficient force of police in all parts of the district save the Urge 
towns was imposed on the tahsildars, who wei'c then more contractois 
for the revenue. In the towns a force was raised by the magistrate, 
but the disturbed state of the country and the gonoral prevalence of 
crime soon showed the uselessness of the rural police, who wore undor 
strength, ill-paid and wholly inefficient. Matters reached such a piteb 
that a military forcj had to be employed for a consid Table period. 
The tahsildars were relieved of their police duties and a large 
body of local police was formed. They wero distnbut:d among a 
number of statiins in different parts of tbe dietrict while for the 
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suppressioa of dacoity and other crimes of violence, which for a 
long time were rife m the khadir and m the jungles of the north 
a diitachment of one of the provincial police battalions, organised as 
irregulai troops, was more or less permanently employed in the 
district. In 1844f or thereabouts, by which time dacoity by 
armed bands had been practically snrpresaed, the police force was 
reorganised and the district was divided into a number of do- 
marcated circles, grouped so as to correspond as far as possible with 
the boundaries of the fiscal subdivisions. The next great change 
took place after the Mutiny, when the regular police became a 
provincial force and the number of circles was largely increased. 
They were of different classes and numbered 10 in all, exclusive 
of 13 fouith'cLss stations or outposts. Subsequent changes were 
uiiimpoxtant ; additional stations being added al Didauli on the 
Meerut road and at Mughalpura m the city, while that of Bilan 
and six outposts wero abolished and four others added in their 
place. In 1906 there were 20 stations, located at Moradahad, 
Mughalpura, Mundha and Manpur in the Moiadabad tahsil , at 
Thakurdwara and Dilari in Thakurdwara ; at Chandausi, Kundar- 
khi, Mainathor and Soondara in Bilan , at Sambhal, Asmauli and 
Bahjoi in Sambhal , at Amroha and Chhajlait in Ainroha , and at 
Hasanpur, Eehxa, Bachhraon and Tign m Hasanpur. Didauli 
and JIughalpura had hitherto been outposts, but weie raised to the 
position of police stations in 1903. There wore also outposts in 
the cantonment and at Sirswan, Paikbara, Darhial, Aghwanpur, 
Said Nagli, Jeoia, Rajhera, Sirsa Sara! and Rajabpur. The 
general reallocation of 1908 resulted in the abolition of eight of 
these outposts, on the ground that the introduction of railw'ajs 
rendered the patrolling of the roads and the protection of traffic no 
longei necessary, only those at Rajabpur and Moradabad 
cantonment being retained. The Mughalpura station also was 
made an outpost, while those of Soondara and Kundarkhi were 
abolished, a new thana being built in their place at Bilari. This 
leaves a total of 19 stations, with an average area of 121 squaie 
miles to each circle. The boundaries have been rectified as far as 
p os&ible, but they still in a few cases extend into more than one 
tahsil an gement which reeulta m some ' “ tive ' 
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The control of the police force is vested m a supormtcnrlcnt, 
subordinate to whom is aa assistant suponnteudGat, as well as a 
reserve inspector in charge of the armed pohco and the civil reserve, 
a prosecuting inspector and two circle inspectors. The present 
distribution of the forco is shown in the appendix. The Act 
XX towns maintain their own chaukidars, who are paid fiom 
the proceeds of tho house-tax. In the villages the rural c/iaWi-i- 
dcors aro maintaiuod from local funds, as has been the case since 
IST’dj they wero formerly the paid servants of the landholders, their 
remuneration consisting of either a cash wage on a grant of land, 
The road watchmen, who patrol tho main roads, are similaily 
paid from local funds. 

The police training school for junior gazetted and other officuis 
of the police force was moved from Allahabad to Moradabad in 
1901 and Was located m one of the abandoned barracks. The 
institution is in the charge of a super mtundent of police as pimcipal 
assisted by a considerable^stafiE of instructors and professors The 
officers reside in the bungalows in the cantonment, one of which 
IS utilised as a mess-house. 

The criminal work of the districs is heavy and in this lospect 
Moradabad has always borne an indifferent reputation. In the 
early days of British rule the greatest difficulty was expeiienced 
in cheokiug the depredations of dacoits, who for forty yoais 
were a regular pest tlrroughout the lowlands of the west and in tho 
north of Thakurdwara. Even to-day serious crime is unpleasantly 
common. It is probable that few of the old gangs of dacoits have 
been wholly eradicated and their Tcpression is rendered far from easy 
by the proximity of bho Eampur state and of tho jungles of Budaiiu 
on the south-west and the Taiai on the north-cast, all of -which 
have long been utilised as places of refuge. There arc abo many 
wandormg parties of Haburas and Bhantus, who froquontlj find 
their way into the district. The Bhantus seldom commit house 
dacoities, but confine their attention to tho jungle roads, where 
they waylay pilgrims and travellers, Tho Ehadias, who reside 
mainly in Eamnagai, a village of the] Thakurdwara police circle, 
are expert pickpockets and take heavy toll of visitors to the lar ge 
fiairs held m tbir and tho adjonung diatncts In the Ganges 
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/ehadiy cactle theft is rife ; the dhah and palm jungles in thecirelea 
of Kehra, Bachhraon, Tigri and Hasanpur offering unusual facility 
for the concealment of the stolen animals. The crime is practised 
on a regular system winch has been in existence for centuries. 
The professional organisers are called thangdars and the cattle are 
stolen by their agents, who pass on the animals from village to 
village with great rapidity. The chances of detection are very 
small and when the complainant has given up all hope of recovery, 
he is approached by some person who informs him that on a cer- 
tain date he will find hi& cattle in a particular spot provided he 
pays down a sum of money. This blackmail, called langurs or 
pkitoh, goes mainly to the tkangdar, the agents receiving a 
fixed commission on each head of cattle stolen. Cattle poisoning 
is rare but not altogether unknown. Murder and grievous hurt 
are fairly common, such crimes lesulting as a rule either from 
sexual jcalouoy or from disputes over landed property. Among 
the low castes there is a system of transfer of women which differs 
little from actual sale, but in which the woman is a consenting or 
at least an mdiftcrent party. The practice, however, frequently 
leads to trouble. Eiots originating in disputes over land are not 
frequent, but theie is a constant danger of religious riots m the 
large towns, especially Moradabad and Amroha . the latter place 
being involved in a serious disturbance in 1902. In the towns too 
cases sometimes occur oi coining and the forgery of currency notes. 
Two tables m the appendix give the statistics of crime for recent 
years,'*^ As is usually the case, petty thefts and buiglaries are 
the crimes most frequently reported, but the volume of seiious 
crime is nevertheless unpleasantly large. 

In former days the crime of mfanticidc was very prevakut 
in the district. The castes most addicted to it were the Ahara, 
Jats and Rajputs of the Katehiia and Baigujar clans. A large 
number of villages were jjroclamcd in 1871 under the provisions of 
the Infanticide Act and the results were most beneficial. During 
the course of the next ten years many suspected villages were 
released and in 1881 the number remaining on the list was 47, of 
which 27 were inhabited by Jats, 13 by Ahars and 7 by Rajputs. 
During the next twenty yeai's matters improved so markedly that 
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all tho remaimag villages were eseinpbcd and tlie special police 
estaHishrnonb was withdrawn. The crime is now considered to he 
estmefc, though it is probable that while those castes which in old 
days were notorious for infanticide no longer resort to actual 
murder, they are apt to pay less attention to their infant daughters 
than to their sons. 

Thu district jail at Moradabad is situated near the dihtiict 
courts and offices, on the confines of the city and civil station. 
It is an old building, constructed on the usual pattern, and is rated 
as a prison of tho second class. As is the case m most districts of 
the Province, It IS under the superintendence of the civil surgeon. 
Various manufactures arc earned on within the jail walls, the most 
important being those of cotton durnes and carpets, matting made 
from baib and mwij grass, country-cloth, blanliets, wickcr-baskets 
and mustard oil. The average daily number of inmates during 
the five years endiug wuth 190S was 386, of whom 10 were fomaLs 
The jail also contains the civil prison and the magistrate’s lock-up 
for persons under trial. 

From the eommencement of British rule up to 1861 the 
sj stem of excise administration was extremely simple. The a 6^: or ^ 
mo 7iaZ, as it was called, constituted a branch of the ordinary land 
revenue and the income therefrom consisted merely of tho sale 
proceeds of farms. The light to manufacture and sell country 
spirit, hemp drugs, opium and other intoxicants was auctioned 
annually, contractors engaging either for single parganas or else 
for a gioiip of paiganas. The lessee was responsible for pic- 
ventive work and the Government cstablis hment was very small , 
but at the same time the receipts were quite insignificant when com- 
pared with the amount at present realised. In 1862 the distilleiy 
system was introduced and farming was abolished ; all liquor being 
manufactured in tho Goimrumeut distilleries at Moradabad, 
Sambhal and Amroha by Kalwars, who paid a still-hoad duty on 
every gallon exported. The shops were auctioned, though for a 
time fixed license fees were charged instead of subjecting the shops 
to unlimited competition. The new system was not altogether satis- 
factory, since the more expensive distiUery liquor could not competo 
with that smuggled in ficm Eampur and the Tai'ai. "With the 
obj cct of chc kij g this ilh it Iraffic rccouree was again had to 
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farming in t;Iie case of the Thakurdvvara fcahsil in 1871. In 1882 
Bilari was made an outstill area, and the following year saw 
three different systems at work ; the ordinary distillery system in 
Moradahad, Sambhal and Amroha, the outstill system in Bilari 
and Thaknrdwara and the farming system in Hasanpnr. In 1884 
Bilan and Hasanpnr were brought into the distillery area, but 
without much success in the case of the former tahsil , for the local 
authorities strongly recommended the reintroduction of outstills 
to check the extensive smuggling fiom Rampur. In order to meet 
the needs of the case the strip of country along the whole eastern 
frontier was farmed in 1887, the rest of the distiict, except Thakui- 
dwara, being under the distillery system. A year later the farmed 
area was reduced to a block served by the four shops of Darhial, 
Daulpuri, Burhanpur and Mohaupur in tahsil Moradabad, and in 
1891 this was converted into au outstill tract. The Amroha 
distilieiy had been closed in 1886 and that at Sambhal followed 
in 1892, so that the whole district, save the outstill tracts, were 
now served by a single distillery. The cost of carriage to the more 
distant parts caused the price of liquor to rise and encouraged 
illicit distillation ; and to counteract this a system of wholesale shops 
and depbts was introduced, though it failed to achieve its object 
and was dropped in consequence. Subsequent changes have been 
conhned to the further reduction of the outstill area , but in 1908, 
when the distillery system was applied both to Rainpnr and to the 
Tarai, outstills were abolished altogether and the district became 
a single distillery area. 

During the past forty years the revenue derived from country 
liquor has increased enormously. There has been no doubt a 
greater consumption of liquor, but this is not in the least propor- 
tionate to the rise in the receipts, which are due in part to greater 
competition and the better prices obtained in consequence for 
shops ; the principal cause of the rise is the marked enhancement of 
still-head duty, which has increased almost three-fold. For rhe ten 
years ending with 1887-88 the average annual consumption 
excluding that of the outstill area, for which no returns are obtain- 
able, was 22,651 gallons, paying duty at one rupee , while the 
average receipts from all sourcos, comprising duty, license-fees, 
outstills and farms was Rs 37,867 During the fohowmg decade 
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tlie annual incojcae rose to Rs. 58,322 and the consamption to 
25,545 gallons, swll-iiead duty contributing Rs. 36,642. The 
rsturna for all years from 1890-91 will be found in the appendix. =*' 
From 1898-99 to 1907-08 the average annual consumption wag 
31,676 gallons and the total receipts were Es. 95,109, of which 
Es. 66,003 were derived from duty, Es, 24,955 from licenses and 
Es, 4,798 from outstills. In the last year all previous records were 
surpassed, though the consumption had often been exceeded , the 
total receipts rising to Es, 1,32,336, ofuhich Es. 87,664 ropreseiitod 
still-head duty, The consumption of liquor is not great as 
compared with that of most districts ; and in fact is extremely 
small in the rural tracts^ more than half the total amount being 
sold in the city of Moradabad. 

The receipts from foreign liquors are not large, averaging 
Es. 1,248 during the last ton years , and these are realised irom 
licenses issued for the most part in Moradabad itself, Thero is a 
certain eonaumption of spirit manufactured at the Eusa woiks in 
the Shahjahanpur district, the ta^ste for__wliicli is slowly spreading 
among the better classes. The fermented liquors known as tan 
and sendH are of very httlo importance. The Jehajur or date 
palm, from which the latter is obtained, grows abundantly in the 
Ichadir, but the toddy palm is raro evorywhere. The right to soil 
the juice of the trees is leased to contractors, who mako their oi\ n 
arrangements with tho landowners , but the average receipts from 
licenses is not more than Es. 96 annually. 

Hemp drugs in the form of chara& and bhang aiv consumed 
to a certain extent by the higher castes of Hindus, but tho receipts 
from this source are relatively small. Though tliey have increased 
to a noteworthy extent of late, this increase has not boon accoin- 
pamed by a larger consumption, but rather Lho revorso. From 
1878-79 to 1887-88 the average sum obtained from the licciisos on 
import and vend was Ra. 6,723, and this rose iii the following 
decade to Es. 10,683, while for the ten years ending with 1907-08 
It was Es. 21,207. Tbs result is due to the enhanced duty on 
o/iarc(s,for whereas the average consumption from 1893-94 to 
1897-98 inclusive, no earher figures being available, was TO S 
tnaondfl of oharaa and 126 4 of bhang tho annual averages for the 
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ten years following ware only 2S*05 and 80'05 mauads lespectivcly. 

With 80 large a Musalman popalation the cousumptioa. of 
opium IS uoce&sanly considerable. Very little is produced in the 
district, the cultivation of poppy having been prohibited altogether m 
ISST, prior to which date it had boen. permitted in certain tracts 
for some tan years : and though it was again introducod partially m 
lilOl, the area tinder the crop is at present very small There is 
consequently little illicit retention of crude opium hy the cultivators , 
but constant trouble is caused by the operations of Rampur 
smtiggk-rs, who buy large quantities of opium and take it to 
Calcutta for shipment to Burma. This trade is extensive and well 
organised, the opmm being either purchased from shops in Rainpur 
and the adjoining districts or else obtained in a crude form from 
the cultivators aucl worked up into a very fair imitation of the 
article turned ouo by the Government factory, Many large seimrea 
of illicit opium have been made recently in transit to Calcutta, and 
in most cases it was found that much of the opium had been 
obtained in this district, The drug is sold by the treasurer at 
Moradabad to licensed vendors, official vend at the sub-treasuries 
having been abolisliod in 1902, reintroduced in 1907 and again 
stopped a year later. From 1878-79 to 1887-88 the average 
amount sold was 53'5 maunils and the receipts were Rs. 23,057 
annually. During the next ten years the corresponding figures 
were 52’8 maunds and Es, 26,C5G, and for the decade terminating 
with 1907-08 they were 4S'8 maunds and Rs. 29,745 ; the increased 
receipts, coupled with a reduced consumption, being attributable 
to the larger amounts realised from license fees. 

Before the iatroduction of British rule the registration of 
documents was unclei taken by tho pargana qasis and qannngos, 
whose seal and signature were held sufficient proof of their genuine- 
ness. Ill 1803 an officer was appointed to superintend registration, 
under the title of the “ registrar of the judge’s court, ” and this 
system was maintained till the duties were made over ro the Sadr 
Amin m 1832. The next great change occuircd in 1864, when the 
district judge heeame the registrar and the tahsildarg were made 
suh-registrars fox the several tahsils, Smee that date departmental 
enb-rcgistram have generally been substituted for the tahsildars, 
at th present tune there are eight offices in the dustnetj 
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including that of the registrar, six offices at the tahsil headquarters 
rnd one at Chandausi opened in 1896. The work is heaviest at 
the Moradahad, Samhhal and Amroha offices, which together do 
nearly four-fifths of the whole business transacted. The average 
receipts for the five years ending with 1907-08 were Es. 26,895 and 
the annual expenditure for the same period was Es. 11,014, mainly 
on account of commission . 

Stamp duties were farsfc levied in 1803, the proceeds being the 
remuneration of the munsifs in whose courts the payments were 
made. It was not till 1824 that these officers obtained fixed 
salaries and the income from stamps was credited to Government. 
The Indian Stamp Act and the Court Fees Act, under which the 
various duties are now realised, represent the last stage m a long 
course of legislative evolution. The increase in the receipts have 
been very remarkable, especially during recent years. In 1877-78 
the total was Rs. 2,17,000, of which Rs. 1,65.520 were derived from 
judicial Stamps. In 1S&7-98 the figures wore Rs. 3,01,700 and 
E&. 2,30,740 respectively ; while in tho following ten years the 
average total receipts were Rs. 3,28,123 annually, of which 
Es. 2,58,186 or 78*7 per cent, were derived from judicial stamps, 
the former rising in 1907-08 to the enormous figure of Rs. 4,31,193 
and the latter to Rs. 3,26,467.*' The tenancy legislation of 1901 
was largely responsible for the giwth in the \olunae of litigation 
and in the resultant expenditure on stamps: while the recent 
settlement has also been a factor of considerable importance. 

Income-tax has been levied ia various forms and [with frequent 
interruptions since 1860. In that year a tax was imposed on all 
mcomes, from whatever source derived, exceeding Eg. 200 per 
annum ; hut its collection proved difficult and vexatious, so that in 
1861 the lowest taxable income was raised to Es. 500 and the 
rates were reduced. In 1865 the tax was abohshed, but two years 
later a license-tax on trades and professions came into force, to be 
replaced m 1868 by a certificate-tax on mcomes of R.g. 500 and 
upwards. A year later this was replaced by a regular income-tax, 
renewed- under Act XYI of 1870, at the rate of six pies in the 
rupee on all profits exceeding Es, 500, whether agricultural or 
othe This tax yielded Ea. 83 083 in the first yem- bnt m 
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1871 the assessment was only Rs. 25,370, and in the following 
year Rs. 21,090, The tax was then abolished and it was not till 
1878 that a license -tax was again introduced, this bringing m 
Rs, 38,330 in 1880-81 . The present income-tax dates from 1886, 
since which date the only important modification has been that of 
1903, when ineomis of less than Rs. 1,000 were exempted ; those 
from Rs, 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 paying four pies and larger incomes 
five pies in the rupee. Tables given in the appendix show the 
details for the whole district from 1890-91 and those for the six 
tahsils and the city of Moradabad from 1899-1900 onwards, From 
these statements it will be seen that the concession granted in 1903 
had a material effect on the total sum realised ; the average for the 
five years ending with 1902-03 being Rs, 60,698 and that for the 
following five years Rs. 50,368 annually. Those paying at the 
lower rate contributed Rs. 27,248 and Rs. 14,806 respectively la 
the two periods , whereas those assessed at five pies paid Rs. 24,529 
and Rs. 26,047, which shows that the wealth of the district was 
steadily on the increase. The average income of those paying tax 
at five pies is Rs. 8,496 per annum, which is a rather low figure ; 
but their number includes many wealthy gram-dealers, sugar- 
refiners, money-lenders, ‘cloth merchants and legal practitioners. The 
bulk of the tax is paid in the towns of Moradabad and Chandausi, 
though a considerable proportion comes from Sambhal, Amroha and 
the small towns of the Hasanpur tahsil. 

In the early days of British rule the only means of postal com- 
munication with the outer woild was the mail line from Bareilly 
to Moradabad and Meerut, In the interior of the district there was 
no post whatever, official correspondence being transmitted through 
the agency of the police. At the time of the first regular settlement 
a district post was organised and a service of runners between 
Moradabad and the outlying police stations was instituted, the cost 
being defrayed from a ccss levied on the landholders. In 1846 this 
district post was thrown open to the public and a fee of two pice 
was charged on the delivery of every packet. A great change 
took place in 1864, when the operations of the imperial post wore 
widely extended: the object bemg to take over the pnncipal mail 
Imea and offices with tbo idea of absorbing gradually all district 
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oflSees witii the exception of a few whose existence was demanded 
hy administrative convenience but was not considered justified under 
the commercial principles of the post-office. The process was con- 
tinued for a long period and in 1S80 there w^ere still ten distiict 
offices as compared with 13 under the management of the imperial 
authorities, but eventually in 1906 the district post was aboh 
listed finally and all the remaining offices were taken over. The 
number had m the meantime increased rapidly and in 1908 thcie 
were 40 offices in the district, of which a list will be found in the 
appendix. Seven of these, including the head office, are at Morad- 
abad, while elsewhere there are sub-offices, at each of the tahsil 
headquarters and also at Chandausi,E:antb,Naugaon Sadat, Bacbh- 
raoa and Dhanaura, as well as 23 dependent branch offices. The 
mails are earned as far as possible hy rad, but a large staff of runners 
has to be maintained, since so considerable a propoition of the area 
is beyond the reach of railway communication. The work’of the post- 
office has increased vastly during recent years not only as regards 
the carriage of correspondence, hut also in connection with money 
order husmess and the savings hank. 


There is a Government telegraph office at Moradahad and com- 
bined post and telegraph offices are maintained at Moradahad city, 
Sambhal, Chandansi, Baehhraon and Amroha. Besides these, 
railway telegraph offices are to be found at the various stations on 


the Oudh and Eobiikhand line, so that Thakurdwara alone of the 
tahsil headquarters is not within easy reach of a telegraph office. 

The city and civil station of Moradahad were at first controlled 
by an official body designated the local agency, who disposed of 
an income derived from a house-tax, the proceeds being devoted to 
watch and ward, conservancy and improvements. The tax was 

afterwai'dscollectednnder ActXXof 1856, andm 1863 the place 

was constituted a municipality. Similar treatment was extended to 
Cbandausi in the same year, and in 1870 to the Act XX towns of 
Sambhal, Amroha and Bhanaui’a; but the last reverted to the 
status of an Act XX town in 1884. The same thing happened to 

™’i»icipahtywas re-estabUshod in 
1886. The composition of the boards and the various forms of 

^abon m each oaje wfil be dealt with in the separate articles on 
the places m question. 
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In addition to Dhananra there are several towns administered 
under Act XX of 1856. The measure was applied in 1859 to the 
present municipaiitieg and also to Solah Sarai, Kanth, Kundarkhij 
Bilan, Darhial, Sirsi, Thakurdwara, Bachhraon and Hasanpur, 
the last being extended so as to include Mubarakpnr in ISlT. 
Finally in 1893 Mnghalpura was added to the list, making in all 
eleven towns. In each case a house-tax is assessed hy a committee of 
the townspeople under the superintendence of the district magistrate 
and the proceeds are devoted to the upkeep of a force of chauht- 
dars, the maintenance of a conservancy staff and minor local im- 
provements. Details of the income and expenditure in each case 
will be found in the articles on the several towns concerned, Section 
34 of Act Y of 1861 is in force in the municipalities and in Ha&an- 
pur and Thakurdwara ; while the Yillage Sanitation Act, 1892, has 
been applied to Kanth, Bahjoi, Bilari, Kundarkhi, Darhial, Mnghul- 
pura, Bhojpur, Bipalsana and Sarkara, 

Outside municipal limits local affairs are controlled by the 
district board. This body came into existence in 1884, wlien ir 
Toplaoed the old district committee, formed in 1811, by the amal- 
gamation of the road and ferry fund, school and other committees 
entrusted with the administration of the proceeds of the various 
cesses. As reconstituted in 1901 the hoard consists of 23 members, 
of whom 11 are elected, and the work done by the board is of the 
usual description, embracing the control of education, local commu- 
nications, medical administration, vaccination, veterinary matters, 
cattle-pounds and many other subjects of a miscellaneous character. 
Details of the income and expenditure under the main heads for 
each year since 1890-91 will be found in the appendix. * 

For a long paiiod the district was extremely backward in" the 
matter of education. In the early days of Bnti&h rule tho only 
schools were those of a purely indigenous type, in which children of 
the so-called educated classes learned the rudiments of Persian, 
Urdu or Hindi. These institutions were of a most inefficient and 
ephemeral character, save in a few rare instances, such as the 
Arabic school attached to one of the mosques in Amroha, ’a place 
which has ever claimed to be a seat of learning. This school is 
stili m oxiEtence and attracto pupils from ah parte of India An 
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investigation made in 1840-47 into the condition, of vernacular 
education showed that there wein 329 schools with 2,837 pupils in 
all parts of the district, 70 of these being in the city of Moradahad 
and 50 in Amroha, while the rest were distributed among 108 towns 
and villages. In 1855 tahsili schools wero opened at Moradabadj 
Amroha, Chandausi and Sambhal, others being started at Hasanpur 
and Thakurdwara a year later. Simultaneously the hedgabandi 
system of village schools was introduced, but the whole structure 
collapsed dunng the Mutiny and, though the fcahsili schools were re- 
established in 1859, the village schools were not re-opmed for some 
time, A start was made in the Bilari tahsil in 1860, in Moradabad 
and Hasanpur two years later, in Sambhal in 1863, in Amroha in 
1-865 and in Thakurdwara some three years afterwards. In the 
meantime considerable progress had been made in other directions. 
In 1860 the American Slission opened a school at Moradabad and 
an anglo-vernacular school, guaranteed by the landholders, was 
established at Surjannagar, in imitation of the “ subscription ’’ 
schools m the Bijnor district. In 1863 the Moradabad high school 
was founded, the school-house being erected in 1868 on the 
model of the Bareilly college, while Government schools of the 
anglo-vernacular type came into existence in 1865 at Chandausi 
and Amroha, the latter heiug the parent of the present high school 
m that town. In 1868 a new departure was taken in the shape of 
schools for girls, started at Moradabad, Sambhal and Chandausi ; and 
a few years later free municipal schools were eatahlished in the 
large towns. Betiveen 1875 and 1885 education progressed but 
little, the chief cause being the lack of the necessary funds; but 
since the tahaili and vernacular schools have been supported by the 
district board the advance has been steady, while during the past 
few years rapid strides have been taken. The statement given m 
the appendix shows the surprising increase in the number of 
schools and scholars which has been effected recently, the latter 
rising from 6,253 in 1898-99 to 13,795 in 1908-09.^ Annexed 
to this statement will be found a list of all the 'schools in existenoo 
in the latter year, exclusive of the private or unaided institutions 
of a purely indigenous type. These are mainly small and uuim- 
portant but a few arc of a anpenor deaenpt on such aa the Amroha 
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Arabic school, the Islamia Madrasa at Moradabad and the schools 
maintained at -various places by the Arya Samaj. In addition to 
the GoTernment high schools at Moradahad and Amroha, there 
is a third school of the same type at lloradahad, supported hy the 
American Mission and known as the Bishop Parker Memorial 
school The same agency also maintains a large boarding school 
for girls at Moradabad, an anglo- vernacular middle school at 
Sambhal and a considerable number of piimary schools for children 
of both sexes at Moradabad and the various out-stations in the 
distiict. A fourth high school has recently been started at 
Chandausi by the widow of a wealthy merchant of that town 
named Sham Sundar. The secondary schools managed hy the 
district hoard comprise the middle vernacular institutions at Morad- 
abad, Chandausi, Thakurdwara, Sambhal, Amroha, Kanth and 
Hasanpur, to each of which a boarding house is attached. The 
same authority maintains 52 upper and 79 lower primary schools 
and 20 girls’ schools, while it gives grants-in-aid to 52 indigenous 
schools, a system introduced in 1896 and since attended with great 
success. The various munieipahties maintain five girls’ schools 
and give grants-in-aid to 22 primary schools, including one for 
girls, belonging to the Arya Samaj at Sambhal. Lastly there 
aie two small schools supported at the cost of the Court of 
Wards. 

According to the returns of the 1872 census 21,154 males, or 
3 54 per cent, of the entire male population, and only one female 
could read and write, figures which, if correct, testify to the 
inefficiency of the girls’ schools. At the same time the total seems 
to be overstated in the case of males, for by 1881 tbe proportion 
of Iitei ate persons to the whole population was 3 3 for males and 
■09 per cent, for females. There has since been a considerable 
improvement, the corresponding figures being 3'6 and '16 per cent, 
in 1891, while at the census of 1901 they were 3 73 and '28 per cent, 
respectively. The district is still extremely backward in the matter 
of education, but doubtless the next census will show a great 
improvement. Owing to the large number of Muhammadan 
cultivators and labourers, Hindus are relatively better educated 
than Mu sal mans the proport on m the case of males be mg S for 
tbe former and 3 44 p“r cent for the latter while m the case cjf 
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females the advantage on the part of the Hindus is more marked. 
Aa in the adjacent districts, at any rate on this side of the Ganges, 
the Persian script is more commonly employed than the ISTagri. Of 
the whole literate population 51 *9 por cent, knew the former and 
36‘4 the latter, while 9'4 per cent, were acquainted with both, 
the remainder being able to read and write in other languages, 
especially English, though the knowledge of this tongue has as yet 
made comparatively little progress. 

Prior to the Mutiny the only hospital m the district was that 
at Moradahad, situated in the main street of the city, near the 
tahsii buildings. In 1866 branch dispensaries wore opened at 
Chaudausi and Bilari, followed by those at Samhhal and Amroha 
in 1873. Others were started at Hasanpur and, Thakurdwara in 
1886 and at Salempur in Hasanpnr in 1903, while a female 
dispensary was founded at Amroha in 1898, The chief dispensary 
at Moradahad was rebuilt in 1904 and is one of the best in the 
United Provinces. All these institutions are under tho manage- 
ment of the district hoard, the medical superintendence being 
vested in the civil surgeon. A mission dispensary for females 
was opened in 1870, but was closed in 1895, eight years before 
which date the Victoria Hospital for women was established at 
Moradahad. The latter is managed by the district board, while 
a second hospital for women has recently been built at Amroha, 
mainly through the liberality of the widow of Sahu Gohind Prasad. 
There is also the usual police hospital at Moradahad, as well as 
railway dispensaries at Moradahad and Chandausi. In the city of 
Moradahad there are two municipal dispensaries in the charge 
of ha/cims, as well as three small private dispensaries and several 
so-called medical halls. The^amount ofjwork done by these various 
institutions is very large. During the fivo years ending in 1908 
the average annual attendance at the district board dispensaries 
was 126,517 eisclusive of 6,925 at the Amroha female’ dispensary, 
while 11,373 women and children were treated each year at tho 
Victoria Hospital in Moradahad. The cost of these hospitals is 
defrayed mainly from local and municipal funds, hut those at 

Moradahad and the Salempur dispensary enjoy a certain income 
fiwm invceted capital* 
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The district board derives a considerable income from cattle- 
pounds, which were made over to its management in 189!), the 
control having formerly heon vested in the magistrate. The 
average net receipts fiom this source during the ten years ending 
with 1907-08 was Rs. 9,154 annually.'* This of course does not 
include the income from the municipal pounds at Moradabad, 
Sambhal, Amroha. and Chandausi, which are administered by the 
municipalities concerned. The district board pounds are located at 
all extra-municipal police stations and also at Mughalpur and 
Darhial in the Moradahad tahsil, at Narauli, Knndarkhi and 
Seondara m Bilan, at Surjannagar in Thaturdwara, at Sirs! and 
Sondhan in Sambhal, at Kanth and Rajabpur in Amroha, and at 
Dhanaura, Said Nagli and Sherpur in tahsil Hasanpni. 

* Appendix, table XV. 
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Practically nothing has been preserved of the early history of the 
district beyond the vaguest tradition. There are, however, some 
very ancient sites and these have yet to be explored. The most pro- 
minent IS Satnbhal, which was clearly an important Hindu settle- 
ment in the remotest times.* It is said to have been called Sabiit 
or Sambhaleswar m the Satyug, Mahadgiii in the Tretayug and 
Pmgala in the Dwayaryug, while in the Kahyug it received its 
present name. There are many old mounds in the town and in its 
immediate vicinity. The place is mentioned in the BhagavatfO 
Pwana as the spot where the next incarnation of V ishnu is to 
appear at the end of the Kaliyug, but that work is probably 
not of very great antiquity. The old mound known as Surathal 
is said to he called after a Raja of the lunar race, the son of 
Satyavana. It is certain that the country was included in the 
kingdom of northern Panchala and its capital was presumably at 
Ahichhattra m the Baioilly district. It came under the sway of 
Asoka in the Sid century B.O., and afterwards appears to have 
been ruled by the Mitra princes of Ahichhattra till the invasion of 
the Kushans. Then came the Gupta empire, but no remains of 
that epoch have as yet been founds and afterwards it was held by 
the great Harsha Vardhana of Thanesar and Kanauj, who was poss- 
ibly the same as the Siladitya mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
Huien Tsang, as the ruler of the country.j- Later again came the 
Parihai* domination, and then a local dynasty of Rathors sprang up 
in Budaun and Ahichhattra. Before the Musalman conquest 
Moradabad was certainly included m the Dehli kingdom of the 
Tomars, who were followed by the Chauhans, among the latter 
bemg the great Prithvi Eaj, To him is ascribed the foundation 
of the celebrated temple of Vishnu at Sambhal, and there is no 
reason for disputing the statement. 
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It would appear that in early days much of the country wag 
under forest and that the elearinga were inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, described in tradition as Ahirs, Gobris, Bhils, Bhihars 
and the like. About the eleyonth century there seems to have been 
an extensive colonisation by various Rajput tribes, winch continued 
for a long period , and tho most prominent among the new-comeis 
were the Katchrias, a race which plays a very important part in 
the annals of the district, though nothing definite is known as to 
their origin* It is said that the Homars held Samhlial from ahont 
YOO A.D. onwards and occupied the place till their overthrow by the 
Chauhansin 1150 or thereabouts , that Prithvi Raj built a fort 
in Sambhal and another in Amroha , and that in his day the Bar- 
gujars gained a footing in tho district and established a princi- 
pality by means of a judicious alliance with tho Dor Rajputs of 
Bulandshahr. These traditions do not refer to the Kafcehnas, who 
either came later under the pressure exerted by the Mnsalmans in 
the west or else went at that time by another name. Another 
legend tells that the great battle between Prithvi Raj and Jai 
Chand of Kanauj took place outside Sambhal, but tho statement, 
even if true, has little bearing on the history of the district, 

Local tradition states that the celebrated but mystciious warrior, 
Saiyid Salar Masaud, traversed this district in his expedition into 
Hindustan and that he fought a battle at Sliahbaapur, some four 
miles east of Sambhal, which is still commemorated by an annual fan. 
In 1196 Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the general of Muhammad h%n Sam, 
better known as Shahab-ud-dm Ghon, captured the city of Budauii, 
which thenceforward, was held by the Musalmans , but no spocihc 
reference is made to tho conquest of either Sambhal or Amroha, 
which became Muhammadan settlements at a very early date, 
The governors would appear to have been subordinate to the vice- 
roy at Budaun, and it seems that by degrees they established their 
authority over the Ahirs, Rajputs and other Hindus of tho district), 
whose leaders retreated to the east of the Ramganga, which became 
the we&tein limit of the territory generically known as Katehr, 
That the people were not entirely subdued is evident from the many 
references to insurrections in the country. The first of these 
occurred in 1253- when Nasir-ud-din Mahmud crossed tho Ganges 
at Hardwar and followed the foot of the hills as for as the 
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Eamganga, then marching southwards through this district to Budaun 
and mflicting a terrible punishment on the inhabitants in revenge 
for an attack made on his force.* The cause of this expedition 
IS probably connected with the fact that one Mahk Jalal-ud-dm, 
who had been appointed to Budaun and Sambbal in 1248, had 
been eompolled to abandon the latter district owing to the disturbed 
condition of the country. Similar trouble was experienced m 1266, 
when the whole of Katehr was m a slate of insurrection and the 
chiefs of Amioha and Budaun were wholly unable to maintain order. 
Hearing of this, Ghias-ud-din Balban proceeded in person to Katehr 
and laid the whole country waste, ruthlessly slaughteiing every 
Hindu that was found. The arnty was satiated with plunder and 
no further trouble was experienced m Amroha and Sambhal 
during that reign , it is interesting to noto that roads were then 
cut through the jungles which had hitherto served as an impenetra- 
ble refuge for the Kutohrias.f Another rebellion occurred, how- 
ever, in the days of Jalal-ud-din Firoz, probably m 1290, and this 
was quelled in the same terrible fashion, The next reference to 
this district is connected with the invasion of the Mughals under 
Ah Beg Gurgan in 1309. Keeping close to the foot of the bills, 
they turned southwards through Bijnor into the Amroha territoiy, 
but were there opposed by Malik Kapur, who entiiely defeated and 
practically exterminated them, taking their leaders captive to 
Dehli.J In 1315 the Sultan, Ala-ud-dm Muhammad, quairellod 
With his son Khizr Khan and sent him in disgrace to Amioha, 
addmg that the prmco might have all the temtory north of that 
town as a hunting preserve , a statement which implies that most 
of the Bijnor district was then waste and jungle. § 

Moradabad shared with the rest of Eohilkhand in the punish- 
ments mfiicted during the leigns of Firoz Shah and his successors 
on the rebellions Katehrias under their celebrated leaders Eharag 
Singh and Har Singh. These Eajputs seem to have had several 
strongholds, such as Aonla and Kabar in the Bareilly district and 
Lakhnaur in the Eampur state, but their usual policy •when 
attacked was to abandon the towns and avoid pitched battles by 
retiring into the jungles. Though often defeated, they were never 
(aniBhod and they seem to have remamed practically independent in 
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the oountiy beyond the jinmodiate reach of the Musalmau gov- 
ernors,only paying tribute when compelled to do so by force of arms, 
The disturbances which prevailed during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq encouraged the Katehrias to persevere in their con- 
tiumacious attitude, but they remained quiet till ISlTO, when Kharag 
Singh mui’dered the Saiyid governor of Budaun. ^ Thereupon 
Firos Shah sent Malik Baud to Samblial with orders to ravage 
Katehr every year, and for six seasons in succession the Sultan him- 
self proceeded thither to see that the task was effectually performed. 
The whole country was laid waste, so that not an inhabitant was 
to be seenj but the Katehrias merely retreated to their fastnesses 
in the forests and hills, biding their time till the stiong hand of 
Firoa should be relaxed. Their opportuniiy came when civil war 
followed on the death of the Sultan, for in 1394 Sambhal was nomin- 
ally hold by Nusrat Shab, but the revenues were appropriated by 
the local chieftains of Sambhal and Amroha, who wcie not strong 
enough to undertake the repression of the Rajputs. The invasion 
of Timur in 1399 only added to the confusion, which was in- 
creased m 1407 by the expedition made by Ibrabim Shah of Jaun- 
pur. Sambhal was then held on behalf of Mahmud Shah by 
Asad Khan Lodi, who surrendered after two days’ siege and 
was replaced by Tatar Shah, an adherent of Ibrahim. The 
latter soon withdrew on the approach of Mahmud and Tatar 
Shah evacuated the fort, which was restored to Asad Khan. It 
was the general policy of the Jaunpur kings to conciliate the 
Hindu chieftains, and ib would seem that Ibrahim had won over 
the Katehrias to his side , but the feeble Mahmud made no at- 
tempt to repress them beyond undertaking a bunting expedition 
mto Katehr in 1410, an operation which he repeated in the two 
following years. On the last occasion he contracted an illness of 
which he died before reaching Debli, and the throne was then 
seized by Khizr Khan, who is said to have led the army of Firoz 
against the Katehrias m the earlier campaigns. The latter had 
further incurred his displeasure by expressing allegiance to his 
rival, Daulat Khan Lodi, in 1413, in consequence of which be 
proceeded to Sambhal and laid waste the whole countryside 
before marching to take possession of Dehli.J Again in 1414 
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Taj-ul-mulk marched from the capital and crossed tho Ganges fiom 
Ahar into Katehr, driving Har Singh to the hills and compelling 
him to submit. Taj-ul-mnlk then returned, following the couisc 
of the Eamganga as far as its junction with the Ganges, so as to 
attack the rebels of tho Duab, and Har Smgh remained submis- 
sive till 1418. In that year the same general had to attack Aonla, 
and after defeatmg the insurgents drove them across the Ram- 
ganga to the hills ; but no further success was achieved, and in 
1419 Khizr Khan in pirsoa scoured the jungles of the Sambhal 
district and the Ramganga valley and inflicted a severe punish- 
ment on the rebels. It was deemed necessary to despatch Taj- 
ul-mulk once again to Katehr in the following year to receive 
tribute from Har Smgh, who must have been a leader of I'emaik- 
able mflueacD and ability, Tho death of Khizr Khan in 1421 
caused a stoppage of all payments for some time, for in 1423 
Mubarak Shah inaiched into the country to enforce submission. ; 
but Har Singh remained in the background, and it needed a 
second expedition a year later to bring him into subjection. Theie- 
after the Katehrias ceased to give much trouble, at any rate for a 
long period, and the sorely harassed district was allowed to remain 
in peace. 

It was in tho days of Khizr Khan that Amroha with other 
territories was bestowed on Saiyid Salim, who held charge for 
many years and was succeeded by his sons, Saiyid Khan and 
Shuja-ul-mnlk. The former of these afterwards rebelled and their 
estates were confiscated ; but subsequently they were pardoned 
and reinstated.'* When Mubarak Shah was murdered in 1434 
by the agency of the minister Sarwar-ul-mulk, the latter professed 
his allegiance to Muhammad bin Farid, the new Sultan, but took 
the whole power into his own hands, He ejected the old nobles 
and gave Amroha and other parganas to his Hindu dependents, 
a measure which gave much oflfence to Malik Allahdad Khan Lodi 
of Sambhal and others, who formed a conspiracy to rid themselves 
of the oppressor. Sarwar-ul-mnlk thereupon sent a force under 
Saiyid Khan and Kamal-ud-dm against the conspirators, but the 
former deserted his cause and united their army with that of the 
rebellious nobles at Ahar They then besieged and took Dehli 
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putting Sarwar-nl-mulk and his adherents to death. The Saiyids 
and their companions were richly rewarded by the Sultan, but Am- 
roha appears to have been given to Malik Jiwan or Chaman with the 
title of Ghazi-ul-mulk, Sambhal continjiod to bo held by Allahdad 
Khan, who was BUcccedcd by his brother, Darya Khan Lodi, 
the lattsr retaining possession of this government as well as the 
noithern Duab throughout the reign of Ala-ud-din and for most of 
that of Bahlol Lodi. In 14i50 AU-ud-dm, who had made Budaun 
his headquarters, proceeded to Amroha, and there was attended 
by all the Afghan nobles. He acceeded to their request that 
the unpopular wazir, Hamid Khan, should be put to death , but 
this concession cost the Sultan his throne, for Hamid Khan seized 
Dehh on his own account. The wazir was soon ejected by Bahlol, 
who proclaimed himself Sultan, leaving Ala-ud-dm in peace at 
Budaun.'^ When the latter died in 1487, Husain Shah of Jaunpur 
came to Budaun, ostensibly to take part in the funeral ceremonies, 
seized that city and then marched on Sambhal, taking prisoner 
the governor, Mubarak Khan. Piocecdiug against Dohli, he was 
met by Bahlol, who made a truce and agieed to consider the 
Ganges as the boundary between the two kingdoms. Husain had 
hardly turned his back, when Bahlol broke his oath and attacked 
him, shortly afterwards capturing Jaunpur and for all practical 
purposes terminating the eastern dyna&ty.| Sambhal was thou 
given to Muhammad Qasim, generally known as Sambhali, who held 
the place throughout the days of Sikandar Lodi. The latter hcat 
visited Katehr on a hunting expedition m 1593, and being delight' 
ed with the climate , and the abundance of game, roturnod m 
1500, making Sambhal his capital for four years till the completion 
of the palace in the new city of Agra.| The Sultan is said to 
have spent most of his time in playing Qh^ugMi, the ancestor of 
the modern polo ; and it was there that the celebrated fighc 
occurred on the polo ground between the Afghan nobles engaged 
m the game — an incident winch is said to have been tho origin of 
the disunion that afterwards caused the downfall of the Pathan 
power, It was at Sambhal too that a great religious congress was 
held to decide on the case of a Brahman who had ventured to 
assert the equality of his own and tho Muhammadan faith . The 
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anforcunate Hiadu liarl to face all the great mullaM of the empire 
and was most ungenerously condomned to death by his opponents. 

Muhammad Qasim was still at Sambhal when Bahar over- 
threw the Lodi^ in 1526. At the beginning of hig brief reign 
the emperor himself seems to havo visited the place and set up "an 
inscription in the great mosqne, of which Hindu Beg claims to have 
been the builder, It is almost impossible, howovor, to suppose that 
it was Babar who replaced thi temple of Vishnu with the mosque, 
for the former would never have been permitted bo remain in so 
prominent a position during so many centuries of Mu&alman rule 
and It IS certain that Sikandar Lodi, a bigoted iconoclast, would not 
havo allowed a Hindu shimo to occupy the loftiest site m his 
temporary capital. Bahai’s visit laubt havo been brief, for Zahid 
Khan, the governor, and his Mughals wore soon afterwords ejected 
by the Afghans ; but just before his death in 1530 he despatched 
Humayun with a large aimy to Sambhal to bring thar turbulent 
country into subjection. It was at Sambhal that the prince heard 
of Ills father’s death, which caused him to repair hastily to Agra, 
leaving a Mughal garrison in the town, the charge of which was 
entrusted to his hrothii', Mirza Askari, who was shortly afterwards 
transferred to Gujarat.* 

We hoar nothing further of Sambhal during Hnmayun’s 
troubled reign till his defeat at Ghaunsa by Sher Shah, who forth- 
wiih despatched Haibat Khan Niazi and others to cut off the 
Mughal's’ retreat. After seizing Oudh they proceeded westwards 
and drove out the Mughals from Sambhal, plundering the town and 
making slaves of the inhabitants. The place was given to Nasir 
Khan, whose tyranny soon led to complaints, with the result that 
Sher Shah supoiseded him by Isa Khan Kalkapuxi, a Sar warn noble. 
Aftei Humayun’a overthrow at Kauauj the celebrated Bairam Beg 
had fled to Sambhal, taking refuge with a prominent resident 
named Abdnl Wahad, with whom ho had been on terms of friend- 
ship ; but the latter for fear of discovery had made him over to 
Baja Mitrasen, the Katohna chieftain of Lakhnaur, now known 
as Shahabad in the Bampnr state, and this chieftain had secreted 
the fugitive in the jungles of the Tarai. Hearing of this, Nash 
Khan bad compelled the Saja to dohver up Bairam- who only 
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escaped with his life by the intervention of Isa Khan. The latter 
sent him to Sher Shah at Agra, whence Bairam afterwards fled to 
Gujarat, afterwards rejoining Humayuu. On his return to India he 
did not forget his benefactors, but showed them the greatest favour, 
and remstated Isa Khan, who was then over 90 years of age.^ 
Isa Khan appears to have been a capable administrator, for his 
energetic measures m repressing crime and compelling the Katehr- 
ias to cut down their jungles had a most beneficial result. He 
was the first to impose on them a revenue “ according to the 
measurements,” this being one of the many reforms introduced by 
Sher Shah and afterwards appropriated by Akbai.f In the days 
of Islam Shah the country was held by Taj Khan Kirani, notorious 
for the treacherous murder at Sirsi of his old patron Khawas Khan. 
He had been driven into rebellion and for a long period had been 
sheltered by the Kaja of Kumaun, under whose protection he had 
plundered all the country lying at the foot of the hills.^ During 
the confusion which ensued on the djath of Islam Shah the 
Katehrias seem to have regained much of their lost power, for in 
addition to their strongholds of Aonla, Kahar and Lakhnaur they 
had possession of Bareilly and of Chaupala, the modern Morad- 
ahad, while in 1553 Mitrasen was actually governor of Samhhal. 
The latter place was for a time held by Ibrahim Khan Sun 
during his contest for the throne, and it was there that hj recruited 
his army after his defeat near Agra by Sikandar , but his 
second venture was no more successful, for he was overthrown 
at Agra by Muhammad Adil's general Himu, shortly before 
the return of Enmayun, In 1555 the country was disturbed 
by the brief hut remarkable rising of one Kamhar Diwana, 
who raised a force in Samhhal and attacked Bndaunj where 
he met his death. In the following year Ali Quli Khan, Khan 
Zaman, advanced on Samhhal from Agra and expelled Muhammad 
Adil’s governor Shadi Khan ; hut the latter retreated across the 
Eamganga and inflicted heavy loss on the Mughal advanced guard, 
and Khan Zaman was unable to pursue him further on account of 
Himn’s advance on Dehh, 

The battle of Panipat which soon followed placed Akhar in 
possession of the throne, but all the country east of the Ganges 
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had to be conquored once again Simbhal had been given by 
Humayun to Bairam Beg, but on the accession of Akbar the 
district was made over to AH Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, who cleared 
the country of the Afghans as far as Bihar, and was then made 
governor of Jannpnr, The pargana of Azampnr and indeed most of 
the district was made over to Akbar’ s relatives, Mirza Sultan 
llluhammad and his sons. WhHe the emperor was absent in the 
Punjab in 1566 the Mirzas raised a revolt and plundered the 
country , hut being opposed by the na'fnindars, they set off to join 
All Quli Khan, then in rebellion at Jaunpur. Quarrelling with 
the latter, they retraced their steps and ravaged the districts 
as far west as Dehli, where they were turned southwards by a 
force under Munim Khan. Then followed a long campaign in 
Gujarat and Malwa, but in 1573 Mirza Ibrahim Husain returned 
to Azampnr and attacked Amroha, while the governor of Sambhal, 
Muin-ud-din Khan Farankhudi, and other ^agirdars shut them- 
selves up in Sambhal. They were relieved by Husain Khan 
Tuknya, who made a marvellous raaich from Bareilly to Sambhal 
in a single day. He urged immediate action, but receiving no 
support he set off by himself with a small force and drove Ibrahim 
Husain out of the district by the ferry at Garmukhtesai*. The Mzrza 
soon afterwards lost his life in the Punjab,* Muin-nd-din had 
succeeded Mir Muhammad Khan-i-Kalan at Sambhal, and remained 
in charge till 1577, when his place was taken by Hakim 
Ain-ul-mnlk of Shiraz. The latter built the fort at Bareilly 
and in 1582 defended that place against the rebel Arab 
Bahadur, whom he drove to the hills, A year later Sambhal was 
given to Said Khan Chaghtai, but this man was soon transfcried 
to Patna, and no further mention is made of Sambhal till 1690, when 
itwas given mjagw to Qulij Khan Andajani, who was succoeded in 
1 595 by Muza Muzaffar Husain, a Persian prinoe, The cultiva- 
tors complained to Akbar about the latter’s extortions and the 
Mirza applied for leave to go to Mecca, He soon repented and 
was reinstated, but in 1598 he was removed from his 
and given a salary in cash in its place. Thereafter few references 
are made to the governors of Sambhal, who were generally great 
noblee residiiig at court and manogmg their charge through the 
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ageacy of deputies. The last appointed by Akbar was Mirza All 
Beg, who held Sambhal during the early years of Jahangir’s 
reign, 

Under Akbar the district wag included in tlio suha or province 
of Dehli and in the scirhiT of Sambhal, the latter being divided 
between the three dasiurs of Sambhal, Laklinaur and Cliandpur, 
The present district formed but a portion of tho sarhar, which 
contained m all AT parganas, though only 20 of these belong to 
the modern Moradabad, the rest lying in Bijnor, Rampur, Bareilly 
and Budaun, The boundaries of these 15 parganas cannot be 
accurately traced, but they correspond roughly with the existing 
district, though the latter undoubtedly includes pan, of several other 
m>ahala, such as Azampur, Jadwar and Scohara. The pargana 
of Amroha contained 320,634 highas under cultivation and was 
assessed at 6,342,000 dams. The zammdars were Saiyids 
and contributed a military foice’ of 1.000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry 
and 50 elephants. This large contingent bears witness to the 
power and influence of the Saiyids, the most prominent of whom 
was Saiyid Muhammad Mir Add, a friend of Badaoni and one of 
the greatest Muhammadan lawyers of the d.ny. He it as a com- 
mander of 900 and in 1575 was made governor of Bhakkar, where 
he died two years later. He was succeeded by his son Abul HazI, 
and other sons were Saiyid Abul Qasim, a commander of 600, 
Abul Maali, a commander of 300, and Abul Hasan, a commander of 
200, Eajabpur, now a part of the Amroha tabsil, where the 
village of that name still exists, had 40,846 highas of cultivation, 
assessed at 612,977 dams, and was held by Khokar Rajputs 
and Sheikhzadas, who contributed 2<5 herso and 150 foot. Islam- 
pur Bahru was part of the present Amroha and Thaknrdwara 
tahsils, the place from which it derives its name being the modern 
Salempur, It was held by Eishaois, who furnished 100 homo and 
200 foot, and paid a revenue of 1,370,640 dams on 66,096 
higho.s of cultivaton. The rest of tahsil Amroha a,nd a portion 
of Thaknrdwara belonged to Seohora, a Taga of which 

the bulk lies in the By nor district while the remainder of Thakur* 
dwara formed the^Mughalpur pargana, also held by Tagag, who 
pad S5SOdQO dams ou an area f 168 3 4 high cs the ocaJ 
€vy being 100 horse and 500 foot. Mughalpnr a eo extended 
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into tile Moradabad tahsil, wbioli was made up of that mahal and 
Ohaupala, the name of the old Katehria settlement on the site 
of the modem city. This pargana is said to have been held by 
Ganrs, but probably this was a mistake for Katehrias. They pro- 
vided 100 cavalry and 500 infantry, while the cultivated area 
was 101,619 bighas and the revenue 1,340,812 dctrtis. The 
present Bilari tahsil included four m^olials and a portion of 
Jadwar, a Bargujar pargana now for the most part in Bndaun. 
Narauli, held by Bargujar Rajputs who furnished 40 horse and 
400 foot, had 181,621 bighas under tillage and was assessed at 
1,408,093 dams. Kundaikhi was owned by Kayastbs, who provided 
a similar force and paid 674,936 dams on 86,164 bi.gJias. Sahas- 
pur belonged to Tagas, who were also responsible for a force 
of equal size and paid 944,304 dams on an area of 64,845 bighas 
and Deora had 96,965 bighas under cultivation, assessed at 
1,924,887 dams \ the Dor zam%ndars providing 25 horse and 
200 foot. The Sarnbhal tahsil contained the twin mahxls of 
Sambhal town and Sarnbhal Haveh held by Tagas, Brahmans 
and Khokhar Rajputs, who together furnished 150 horse and 900 
foot’ the combined area under tillage was 252,850 and 

the revenue 4,173,401 dams. In the same tahsil were Sirs! and 
MajhauU, the former being held by Saiyids and others, who con- 
tributed 20 horse and 200 foot, paying 958,769 dams on an aiea 
of 62,401 bighas; while the latter was a large Bargujar maJictl, 
with an area of 142,461 bighas, a revenue of 1,737,556 dams 
and a contingent of no fewer than 400 cavalry and 8,000 infantry. 
Lastly in the Hasanpur tahsil ware seven mohals, including 
Azampur. The latter was held by Tagas who paid the very high 
revenue of 2,889,478 dam.s on 55,467 bighas of tillage and eon- 
tiibuted 80 horse and 300 foot. Djliari was in the possession, of 
Jat 3 and had 125,221 bighas under cultivation, assessed at 697,609 
dams, the local levy bemg 20 horse and 200 foot. A similar 
force was provided by the Jats of Islampur Durga, a small mahal 
with a revenue of 429,675 dams and 11,217 bighas of cultivation. 
Dhaka, held by a race called Rahes, had 130,158 bighas of tillage, 
assessed at 670,364 dams, and furnished 25 horse and 200 foot. 
Bo too d d Dhabana of which the zamiTidbirs are not specified 
this mahal paying only 280 306 dams on 82 693 bighas Kachh^ 
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tho later Tigri, %vas assessed at l,24i8,995 £?a»is, the cultivated 
area being 99,868 5*^/^ and the contingenb 20 horse and 200 
foot; and Bachhraon, a Taga pargana, furnifahed 50 horse and 
800 foot, the area being 115,227 bights and the revenue 828,322 
dams. 

These statistics are of considerable interest as showing the 
distribution of the eamindars at that tune, the relative density of 
the population and the high state of development to which the 
district had attained. Omijtiag Seohara and Jadwar, but 
including Azarapur, so as to obtain an area closely approximating 
to that of the present district, we find that according to the 
statements there were 1,365,154 acres under cultivation. This 
is an impossible figure, being much in excess of the present 
area under the plough ; and even after making several fairly 
obvious corrections it still remains improbably large. 'The revonue 
demand was Rs. 7,90,334, but it must be borno in mmd that the 
value of the rupee was immensely greater than at tho present day. 
It may be doubted whether this revenue was ever collected in 
full, but in any case the incidence was very severe as judged by 
modern standards. It was obviously lighter in the more pieean- 
ous tracts, especially in the Hasanpur fcalisil, than elsewhere ; but 
at the same time the returns of cultivation show that it is idle to 
place too much reliance on the figures handed down. 

Little is heard of the district during tho reigiia of Ahbai’s 
immediate successors, and no event of importance occurred fall 
1624, when Raja Eamsukh, the head of the Katehrias, raised a 
disturbance and invaded the Tarai. The Raja of Kumaun com- 
plained to Shahjahan, who thereupon ordered Rustam Kh an 
Lakhani, governor of Sambhal, to repress the disturbance. Rustam 
Khan executed his commission with great vigour, seizing the fort 
of Chaupala and putting Ramsukh to death. At the same time 
he built a new fort at Chaupala and founded a mosque, calling the 
place Rustamnagar. On bemg summoned to court to explain 
why he had exceeded his instructions, he was further questioned 
as to the name he had given to the new town, and with great 
presence of miadrephed that he had called it Muradabad in honour 
of the young prince Haviag thus appeased the emperors wrath 
bo was permitted to return fo his chai^o, winch henceforward 
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was known as Murada"bad. Rustam Elian was kiilod la 165S"at 
the battle of Samogar, aarl his place was taken by Muliammarl 
Qasim Khan, Mir Atish, who had fought for Dai a Shikoh but was 
afterwards pardoned, He hold charge till his death in 1661 ^ and 
the next governor of whom mention is made was Raja Makrand 
Rai, who held joint charge of Moradabad and Bareilly t'll he was 
succeeded by Amin-ud-daula, who was appointed to Moradabad 
in 1685. 

Utter confusion ensued on the death of Bahadur Shah and 
no further reference to the district occurs till 1713, when Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, Ifcimad-ud-danla, better known as Qamr-ud-din, 
was sent as governor to Moradabad, but he was soon recalled to 
court by Earrukhsiyar and despatched on an expedition against 
the Sikhs, who were constantly harassing the Duab and had 
penetrated into this district. He appears to have been succeeded 
by his son Intizam>nd-daula, who certainly held Moradabad for a 
time, but in 1716 Farrukhsiyar appointed Chin Kalich Khan, the 
celebrated Nizam-ul-mulk, to this post, with orders to quell the 
disturbances which had arisen in those parts.* Kizam-ul-mulk did 
nob follow the usual practice of tho day, but proceeded to Morad- 
abad in person, remaining there till ho had restored order He 
i\as recalled in 1718, and Moradabad was given to a Kashmiri 
named Muhammad Murad, who had first obtained office under 
Jahandar and had subsequently ingratiated himself with Farrukh- 
si 3 "ar, receiving the title of Rukn-ud-daula Itiqad Khan, The 
name of Moradabad was changed to Ruknabad and the district 
was made into a distinct swSa ;but the arrangement was shortlived, 
Riikn-ud-daula being depiived of office in 1719 on the accession of 
Rafi-ud-Darajat. Moradabad was then given to Saif-ud-din Khan, 
the younger brother of the jWaair Abdullah Khan , hut 'on the 
fall of the Barba Saiyids the district was allotted first to Haidar 
Qdi Khan and uhon to the younger Qamr-ud-din, Tho latter 
held the jagir for a long period, but the country was adminis- 
tered on his behalf by Sheikh Azmat-ullah Khan, a Sheikhzada of 
Lucknow, who in 1726 repressed a rising by an impostor named 
Sabir Shah. This man had coFected a large force in Eashipur 
and the Tarai, representing himself to be a prince of the royal house , 
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but be was overthrown by Azmat-ullah and fled eastwards, only to 
be captured by Sactdat Ehan in Oudh,* Amat-ullah was still in 
charge in 1737, whon he took part in the espadition against 
Jansath, the home of the Barha Saiyids in Musaffarnagar. 

In this affair he had been accompanied by AK Muhammad, a 
yonng Eohilla chieftain who had acquired a considerable estate, 
including the town of Aonla, in the distncts of Bareilly and Budann, 
and who owed hia aggrandisement in large measure to the patron- 
,nge of Azmat-nUah, having taken part with the latter in the 
campaign against Sabir Shah. The Rohillas were Afghans of 
various tribes who had come to India in search of service and 
during the troublous days of the later empire had settled in laige 
numbers in Katehr, being generally engaged as mercenaries in the 
service of the local chieftains. Ali Muhammad had attracted thou- 
sands of these freebooters to his standard and had become a person 
of much consequence, his position being secured by the success of 
the Jansath expedition, which had won for him the title of Nawab, 
His strength was much increased by the influx into Eohilkhand 
of Afghans who had fled eastwards on Nadir Shah’s invasion, and 
the continual aggressions of Ali Muhammad at length I'osulted in 
an order given in 1742 bo Raja Hamand, the Khatbn governor of 
Moradahad, to expel the EoMllaa from Eatehr. Harnand was 
joined by Abd-un-Nabi, the governor of Bareilly, who urged pru- 
dence, but the Raja rejected his advice and marched with 60,000 
men to Asalatpur Jarai, a village on the Ari in pargana Bilari, 
where he waited for the astrologers to declare a favourable oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile Ah Muhammad had marched swiftly with 
12,000 Rohillas from Aonla and foil upon Harnand’s force by night. 
The imperial army was completely routed, both the governors 
being slain, and All Muhammad seized Sambhal, Moradahad and 
Amroha as well as Bareilly, This action was too flagrant to 
escape notice, and Qamr-ud-dm, the Wazir, though friendly to 
All Muhammad, despatched a force under his son Mir Mannu to 
chastise the rebels. This army reached the Ganges and encamped 
at Daranagar, commanding the ford, while All Muhammad with 
a superior force occupied the opposite bank. Eventually tho 
Roin’las ndneed Mir Maunn to come to an agreeroent by which he 
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gave his daughter with a large dowry to the TVazir’s son, while in 
return he was recognised as governor of Eohilkhand on condition 
of paying a fixed tribute. The whole country was rapidly brought 
under his sway and the Baja of Knmaun lost all his ancestral 
properties lying below the foot of the hills. But in IHC Ah 
Muhammad came into conflict with his powerful neighbour Sa^dar 
Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, with the result that he had to 
contend once again with the imperial army, commanded on this 
occasion by Muhammad Shah m person, who marched from 
Garhmukhtesar through Sambhal into Budaua. Being uuable to 
meet his opponents in the field he retired into his fortress of 
Bangarh near Budaua and was soon compelled to surrender. He 
was carried off a prisoner to Dehli, owing his life to his friendship 
with Qamr-ud-din. He was kept under close surveillance for six 
months, when suddenly Eahmat Khan with 6,000 Rohillas appeared 
before the capital, demanding his instant release, A compromise 
was effected, whereby Ali Muhammad gave his two sons, Abdullah 
and Faiz-ullah, as hostages, while he himself was sent as governor 
to Sirhind, 

The surrender of All Muhammad led to the re-establishment, 
at least in outward form, of the imperial authority at Moradabad. 
The government vras entrusted to Farid-ud-dm, the son of Azmat- 
ullah, and a proclamation was issued forbidding Afghan immi- 
gration into the province, while at the same time Safdar Jang’s 
forces proceeded to drive the Rohillas out of the Tarai, to which 
he himself laid claim The Rohillas, however, were not to be so 
easily suppressed. They made a raid on Moradabad and slew 
Farid-ud-din, whose place was taken by one Raja Chhataibhoj. 
The latter does not seem to have taken over charge without 
opposition , for in addition to the hostility of the Rohillas he had 
to contend with Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, the nephew of 
Farid-ud-din, who established himself at Chaehait in the Bareilly 
distiictj whence he was only ejected by the co-operation of Hidayat 
All Khan, the imperial governor of Bareilly. The invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali in 174-8 introduced a fresh element of confu- 
sion, for Ali Muhammad at once left Sirhind, entered Bijnor and 

hod through this d strict expelling Chhatorbhoj without 
difficulty and recovering the who e of hid lost posscesjons in which 
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lie was confetaed by the now empawr’Ahmai Sbab. He forth- 
with. devoted all his on orgies to establishing his position, and with 
this object displaced all the old zxmiii'l'its, moluding Thakur 
Mahendra Singh, the creator of the TLakurdwara parga,na. Shortly 
afterwards, on the 14fch of Sopbember 174S, Ali Mahammad died, 
and as his sons were absent, the govorameat was made over to a 
council of aoblos with Hafiz Rahmat Khan at their head. 

The death of Ali Muhammad afforded an opportunity to 
Safdar Jang for prosecuting his designs against the Rohillas. He 
first induced Qaim Khan, the Bangash Nawab ofFarrukhahad, 
to invade the country, but this attempt failed eatirelv, for tho 
RohiUas defeated their opponents near Budaun and Qiim Khan 
lost his life. The Nawab Wazir, foihd in his second attempt— 
for ah’eady he had persuaded the emperor to give Moradabad to 
Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, with the result that chat unfortu- 
nate officer had been overthrown and killed noar Dhampur by 
Dunde Khan— now turned for aid to the Marathas. The Rohillas 
had foolishly become involved in the war between Safdar Jang 
and the Pathans of Fairukhabad, with the result that their 
scattered forces were compelled to retreat in haste to Aonla, whence 
in 1751 they fled by way of Moradabad and Kashipur to Laldhang 
at the foot of the^hills of Garhwal. There they were' blockaded for 
a long period, but the advance of Ahmad Shah Abdah on Hindustan 
in 1752 caused their opponents to make peace. The Rohillas engag- 
ed to pay an indemmty of fifty lakhs and an annual tribute, and the 
bond was handed over to the Marathas as compensation. Rahmat 
Khan was confirmed in his possessions, but fresh complications wore 
introduced by the return of Ali Muhammad’s sons who had for 
some years been living at the court of the Abdali monarch. Eah- 
mat and his colleagues devised an arrangement which they must 
have known could only result in disagreement. The various 
divisions of tho country were assigned Jointly to two brothers, of 
whom Sad-ullah and Allah Yar Khan obtained Moradabad. These 
princes seem to have been mere nonentities . for the real power in 
this quarter was vested in Dunde Khan, the commander-in-ohief, 
who definitely assumed control on a fresh partition of the country 
in 1754 Allah Yar died that year and Sad ullah in 1764 both 
being victinis of consumption. 
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The territory of Dunde Khan embraced, all this district as well 
as much of Budauu and part of Bijnorj the remainder of the latter 
being in the hands of Najib-ud-daula, In 1759 war ensued 
between Najib-ud-claula and the Marathas, the former being 
driven to his fort on the Ganges at Shnkaitar, whence he sent 
an urgent appeal for help to the other Rohillas. Before assistance 
conld arrive, he was compelled to withdraw across the Ganges, but 
the advent of Rahmat Khan and some troops sent by Shuja-nd- 
daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang m 1755, enabled him to 
drive back his pursuers, the approach of Ahmad Shah Abdali agaiu 
providing a pictest for a truce, Furthei relief was aftoided by the 
ovcrthiow of the Maratbas at Panipat in 1761, in which Dundo 
Khan and Kahnoat’s sou, Inayai Khan, took part, though they 
distinguished themselves but little. In 1770 Dunde Khan died, 
and from that date the Eohilla power declined. His sons, Mahib- 
uUah and Fateh-nllah, seem to have been persons of little char- 
acter, and when m the following year the Marathas again invaded 
Bijnor, they fled to Rampur and thence to Bareilly. This inva- 
sion was of little importance, but in the following year a more 
seiious expedition was undertaken by the Marathas, who 
attacked Shukartar, driving Zabita Khan, the son of Najib-ud-daula, 
in flight to Eampni. The invaders then ravaged all the Bijaor 
district, while the Eohilla leadeis in a state of panic once more 
retreated to the foot of the hills. The enemy only withdrew on 
the approach of Shuja-ud-daula, accompanied hy the English 
contingent under Sir Robert Barker, who countersigned the treaty 
of the 15th of June 1772, whereby the Nawab “Wazir undertook 
to drive the Marathas out of Eohilkhand in consideration of a 
payment of forty lakhs to be made withm a period of little more 
than three years. In November of the same year Shuja-ud-daula 
kept his part of the compact by bunging up a strong foice, mcludmg 
a brigade of Company's troops under Colonel Champion, to repel 
an invasion by Sindhia and Holkar, The former had defeated 
Ahmad Khan Bakhshi at Eamghat, and Hafiz Eahmat Khan 
was proceeding to his support when he heard of the advance 
of the Oudh troops, Leaving the latter to deal with Sindhia, who 
was driven over the nver with the loss of all hia baggage 
set unon Holkar’s division prevented bun from crossing and drove 
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him in the direction of Stnnhhal. The Maratha cavalry easily out- 
distanced their pursuers, fell upon Samhhal and plundered it, and 
then marched towards lloraclahad, laying'-waste all the eountiy 
round. Bahmat followed with the utmost speed, in time to save 
Rampur, and tho Marathas retired through Sambhal to the river, 
making good their escape without further loss. 

On the disappearance of the enemy, Slmja-ud-daula demand- 
ed payment of tho forty lakhs and Hafia Rahmat Ebau^s refusal 
was the immediate cause of the ivar which ensued. In 1773 the 
Nawah Wazir seized the Rohilla possessions in the Duab, which 
they had obtained from Ahmad Shah Abdali,arLd then ho proceeded 
to win over to his side the vaiioas leaders of the Rohillas, including 
Ahmad Khan and the sons of Dunde Khan, who still held this 
district. The result was that m 1774 Hafiz Rahmat Kiian found 
himself almost unsupported, while those who remained on his side 
were obviously wavering. After his defeat and death at Mnanpur 
Katra on the 23rd of April, the Oudh and English troops advanced 
to Bisauli, whence in August a column was despatched noithwards 
to deal with Faiz-ullah Khan, who had fled to Laldhang. Thpie a 
treaty was made, on the 7th of October 1774, whereby Faiz-ullah 
obtamed the jagir of Rampur, and the rest of Rohilkhand was incor- 
porated in the dominions of the Kawab Wazir. 

During the days of Oudh administration Rohilkhand was 
divided into three distrits, with headquarters at Bareilly, Budaun 
and Moradabad, The last was flist assigned to one Asalat Khan 
who was succeeded by Cliaudhn Mahtab Singh Bi&hnoi, Under 
their rule tho country seems to have enjoyed a respite fiom the 
evils it had so long endured ; but their successors were mere farmers 
of the revenue, with an uncertain tenure of office, whose sole object 
was to collect as much as they could in the shoitest possible time. 
They sublet the country to the highest bidders, and tho latter exact- 
ed the utmost that could be wrung from the unfortunate euUivafcora 
of the soil. It has been said that under the Pathans the country 
was in a highly fiourishmg state, and m spite of the damage done 
by Maratha and Sikh majaudeisthe statement 13 relatively true : 
but according to all accounts the state of the district was deplor-' 
able by the end of the eighteenth century thonsands of cultiVatom 
haneg m grated to Rampur, so that largo areas w re out of tillage, 
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wHile crime was rampa^ aad no security existed for life or 
property. 

This state of affairs came to an end m 1801, when Moradabadj 
togetlier with all Eohilkhand and olhex extensive territories, was 
ceded to the Company by the Kawab Wazir in extinction of the 
debts mcnired by the latter on account of the maintenance of the 
British troops within his dominions. . Moradabad was made 
the headquarters of a colicctoiate and the first officer placed in 
charge was Mr. W. Leyce.ster, whose jurisdiction extended over 
half Eohilkhand. The tiansfur was effectod without any opposi- 
tion on the part of the people, who felr that any change of govern- 
ment must be for the better. But the countiy was still in a dis- 
turbed state owing to the Maratha war and the constant fear of 
mvasion, while the early assessments of the land revenue wore far 
too severe to ensure contentment on the part of tho land- 
holders, and the famine of 1803-04 was a further cause of 
disquiet. 

In 1805, while the English forces were engaged m the siego 
of Bhaitpui, Holkar directed one of his officers to create a diver- 
sion in the Duab and Eohilkhand. The man selected was Amir 
Khan, who was bom at Sarai Tarm, one of the suburbs of Sam- 
bbal, his father being Jfuhammad Hayat Khan, tho son of a 
Balarzai Afghan named Tala Khan who had entered the service 
of All Muhammad. Muhammad Hayat had been employed by 
Dunde Khan and after the Oudh occupation had retued to Sarai 
Tarin, whence his son had set forth to earn a livelihood under the 
Marathas, OrossiQg the Jumna in the Muttra district, he advanced 
rapidly up the Duab with a large body of horse, with a force sent 
by Lord Lake at his heels, and in the Meerut district he forded the 
Ganges, marching thence to Dhanaura, the next morning to 
Amroha, and the following night to Moradabad. There he met 
with resistance on the part of the handful of English under 
Ml'. Leycoster, who took up his position in the cutcherry which he 
had recently built. The place was to some extent fortified and was 
now strengthened by mounting two small field-guns on the roof. 
Amir Khan did not attempt to storm the cutcherry, but halted at 
ths Phftgftl gate near the present telegraph office and then 
prooeeded to levy contributions from the townspeojde to tho extent^ 
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It IS said, of three lakhs of rupees. Ho destroyed the European 
houses and the police lines, hut did not plunder the city for obvious 
reasons of policy. Mi. Lcyoester had foreseen this and had secretly 
instructed one Khushhal Bai, who was afterwards made Chaudhri 
of Banias, to supply the marauders with such necessaries as they 
required Amir Khan then endeavoured to capture the govern- 
ment treasure, but he was kept at bay for three days by the 
collector, an assault being prevented by the depth of the ditch 
which surrounded the coui’t-house. He then collected bales of 
cotton, on the 16th of February, with tho object of delivering an 
attack the nest morning ; hut on the 15th General Smith crossed 
the Ganges and news of his approach caused the Pindaiis to retreat 
in haste to Kasliipur. At dawn on the 17th General Smith, 
accompanied by Mr. (afterwai'ds Loid) Metcalfe, rode into Morad- 
abad with Captains Skinner and Murray and their regiments of 
irregular horse, The puremt was maintained with vigour and on 
the 2ad of Match tho Pindaris were defeated at Afzalgarh, in the 
By nor district, Betreabmg with great haste, Amir Khan sped 
through Kashipui' and Thakurdwara to Moradabad. Thence he 
ptocoeded to Chandausi, where he remained several days, making 
a brief visit to his native town of Sambhal and supporting himself 
by making requisitions on tho dealeis of Chandausi and tho people 
of the surroundmg country. His next object was to pluudor the 
Wealthy city of Bareilly, but General Smith had foreseen hia designs 
and had marched through Moradabad to a position between Ohan- 
dausi and Bareilly to chock his progress, while Murray and Robert 
Skmnor scoured tho Moradabad country in search of Amir Khan’s 
detachments. When at Sambhal a party of 300 men under Robert 
Skinner was attacked by Amir Khan, and for two days the 
irregulars had to defend themselves in a walled Skinner’s 

troopers displaying great gallantly m spite of tho proffered bribe 
of SIX months’ pay for tho surrender of their leatlar to their fellow 
Afghans. On the third day Amir Khan hastily retreated to 
Amroha, for Skinner had successfully airanged that a letter promis- 
ing immediate help should fall into his adversary’s hands. A 
number of his followers brake off towaids the Ganges, but being 
ronghly handled by Murray’s Jatg they turned back to jom Amir 
Khan, who then faced hia ptirsuera and for a whole day liUd 
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Murray at bay in. the village of Ibrahunpur near Amroha In the 
evening he was driven off by Colonel Burn, of Meerut fame, who 
had left his position on the fords of the Ganges to effect a rescue^ 
and Amir Khan retreated to Chandpur in the Eijnor district. 
Hardly had his rear-guard quitted Amroha than they were over- 
taken by General iSmith, who had throughout displayed a rapidity 
of movement equalled only by that of the Pindans, while Murray 
and his Jats dashed after the retreating enemy and captured the 
whole of their baggage. Amir Khan doubled hack through 
Amroha to the now unguarded ford and on the 12th of Mauh 
entered the Duab. In nine days he reached Fatehpnr-Siliiij while 
on the 23rd of March Smith rejoined Lake between Muttra and 
Bhaiatpur. Tho subsequent history of Amir Khan docs not con- 
cern this district ; but it may bo mentioned that he ended his career 
as Nawab of tho Tonk state^ which is still in the possession of his 
descendants. 

The district seems to have suffered severely from the effects of 
this petty campaign ; for the disturbance was for yeais reflected in 
the prevalence of armed bands of dacoits, who were often too 
stiong for the ordinary police establishments. These gangs con- 
sisted for the most part of Jats, Ahirs and Mewatis. They were fre- 
quently under hereditary leaders, and their perfect knowledge of the 
country and the fords over the Ganges enabled them to baffle their 
pursuers, who on some occasions were very roughly handled ; while 
the inhabitancs were so terrified ihat they could not be induced to 
assist m the capture of the marauders by giving information to the 
authorities. The magistrates of the district, and Mr, Oswald in 
particular, displayed the greatest energy in repressing these bauds, 
which were almost extirpated by 1814, but much trouble was 
caused for many years after by the proximity of Kampur, which 
afforded a secure refuge to brigands, especially the Ahirs and 
Mewatis on the northern borders of the district. Mr, Seton, one of 
the early collectors, devised the plan of offering land and money to 
the chiefs, as a reward for protecting the country from plunder; and 
though at first they accepted the unusual occupation with reluct- 
ance, they appear gi'adually to have become attached to it. 
Mothing further happened to disturb the peace of the district till 
1S40, when a eenoufl not resulting in the loss of 14 Jires took 

n 
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place "between, the Hindus and Musalmans of l^oradabad. Another 
not occurred there in 1853, on this occasion between the Sunnig 
and Shias ; a procession by the latter, headed by a deputy collector, 
being attacked by a body of Snnnis instigated by one Mir Kawab, 
Several casualties occurred, the originator himself being killed, 
while a number of the ringleaders, ineluding some of ^tho most 
prominent inhabitants of the city, were tried and hanged , but the 
outbreak quickly subsided, though from time to time the hostihty 
of the rival creeds and sects has given nse to a breach of the peace, 
The history of the Mutiny in Moradabad is fortunately devoid 
of thrilling incident, though at the same lime it possesses several 
features of interest. On few districts of these provinces did the 
event leave so little mark, and it has been said that it was wholly 
forgotten by the great mass of the inhabitants ere twenty-five 
years had elapsed. At all events it ivas as nothing in comparison 
with the troubles of the eighteenth century, while the eclipse of the 
dominant power was of vary brief duration, and in few parts of the 
country was British authority re-^tabhshed with greater ease, 

When the first rumours of the Meerut outbreak reached 
Moradabad, on the 12 dh of May 1857, the station was garrisoned 
by the 29th Native Infantry and by half a battery of Native Artil- 
lery, the former being under the command of Captain Wliish, Tho 
civil officers comprised Mr. C. B. Saunders, the magistrate, Mr. J. J, 
Campbell, the joint-magistrate, and the judge, Mr. J. Craoroft 
Wilson. The two former had but recently joined the district, but 
Mr, Wilson had been almost continuously on duty in Moradabad 
since 1840 , and when matters assumed a serious aspect ho was 
placed m supreme charge by telegraphic older from Agra. On 
the ISth of May, when the news fiom Meerui. was confirmed, 
Mr. Wilson accompanied the officers to the lines and harangued the 
men of the 29th, whose demoanour created a vory favourablo 
impression. On the 15th it .was ascertained that the Gujars had 
closed the road to Meomt, and tho same day orders were received 
directing Nawah Yusuf Ali Khan of Eampur to despatch 300 irre- 
gular horse to hold the road between Meerut and Bulandshahr, 
Before this force set out Wilson learnt that a party of the mutinous 
20th Native Infantry had crossed the Ganges and was advancing 
pn Moradabad being encamped on tho banka of the Gangam 
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Accordingly Wilson, with Saunders and Dr. Cannon, the oivil 
surgeon, marched out with some irregulars and a company of the 
29th under Captain Faddy and attacked the mutineers, killing one 
and captnring eight, who were found to he laden with treasure from 
Muzaffarnagar. The conduct of the 29th was rendered suspicious 
by the fact that sevorat bags of rupees were cut open m the dark, 
resulting in a general scramble for the money. The prisoners and 
the cash were evoutually placed on elephants, Wilson’s intention 
being to send them to Meerut by the hand of Mr. Saunders, -while 
ho himself returned -u'ith tho infantry to Moradabad. On the 19th 
five of the mutineers entcriid the cantonment and three were seized 
by a Sikh sentry, while another \ras shot by a Sikh in the hues. 
By some mistake the prisoners, together with the body of the man 
killed the night before, had been taken to tho jail, and this error, 
coupled with the fact that the man shot m the hnes was a relative 
of a sepoy in the 29th Native Infantry, led to an outbreak on the part 
of about 170 men, who rushed to the jail and released not only the 
sepoys hut all the piisoners. The bulk of the regiment, however, 
was still true and responded with alacrity when called out hy their 
officers. Captain Gardiner, the adjutant pursued tho escaped con- 
victs and recaptured about 150, while others -were taken subse- 
quently by Mr. Wilson, accompanied by a few sepoys, though the 
Rampur cavalry declined to go with him, lu the dYbemoon the 
troops were paraded and Mr. Wilson again addressed them with 
apparent effect. For a time peace was restored m the city, but the 
district -was already lu so disturbed a state that Saunders had found 
It necessary to return to Moradabad. On the 21&b ne-ws came that 
a number of fanatics irom Rampur had hoisted the green flag on 
the hanks of the Eamganga and were itr communication with the 
rebels of the city, where the streets were now deserted and the shops 
shut, Mr. Wilson at once set out vnth two officers and a company 
of the 29th. attacked the insurgents and dispersed them, while that 
night Maulvi Mannn the leader of tho to-ffn rcbob was killed in 
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days later the thanadcir of Amroha was murdered by the mob, led 
by a Saiyid named Gulzar All, who declared himself governor 
on behalf of the king of Dehh. Mr. Wilson set out for Amroha on 
the 25th, but Gulzar AH had fled : his house was razed to the 
ground and the town, was entrusted to a Jat samindar named Gur 
Sahai, who loyally held his -post till the final restoration of order. 
Prior to this expedition, Moradahad had been threatened by two 
companies of the mutmous Sappers and Miners from Eoorkee. At 
once Captain Whibh took out a party with two guns to arrest thoir 
progress, but the rebels turned off and crossed the Eamganga. 
Being pursued and caught, they surrendered without opposition, 
and after being stripped of their arms, unifoim. and plunder were 
turaed loose. On the 24th a body of 28 men of the 8th Irrc^ 
gular Cavalry came m from Bijuor, bringing news of trouble m 
that distiict, and two days later, after Mr. Wilson’s retuin from 
Amroha, news came of fuithcr disturbances and crimes in all parts 
of the disliict. On the 29th Mr. Campbell went out to Hasanpur 
to punish the Gujars, who had been joined by thoir clansmen from 
Bulandshahr, and_ drove them back over tho river. On the Slst 
the Eampur cavalry returned. They were in a thoroughly mutin- 
ous condition and had instigated rebellion m Amroha on their 
maich. They now began to approach the inhabitants of Morad- 
abad, but nothing further of importance occuired till the 2nd of 
June, when news was sent to IE. Wilson by the Kawab of Eampur, 
informing him of the Mutmy at Bareilly. 

The effect was instantaneous, both on the troops and on the 
city. A proposal to march the 29th into Meerut was leccivod by 
the sepoys with derision, and the next day they threw off all 
disguise. Resistance was useless and the treasury, containmg some 
Es. 2,70,000, was handed over to the troops. The amount was 
far smallei than they had expected, hut the Europeans wore 

lescued from the enraged sepoys by the intervention of the native 

officers. The district officials with their wives, accompanied by 
the men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, set off towards Meerut ; 
while the military officers with their families went to Naini Tab 
both parties reaching their destinations in safety. Several Eura- 
sians re mained behind, and all of these paid the penalty with their 
lives m he courbo of time with the cxceftmn of a few who 
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purchased immunity by embracing the Musalman faith. The depar- 
ture of the officials was deeply regretted by the well disposed, and 
with reason ; for confusion at once ensued. One Majju Khan, a 
deacendanb of Azmafc-ullah, was proclaimed gotemor of Morad- 
ahad ; hig position was disputed, though in the end unsuccessfully , 
by Asad Ali Khan, who belonged to the family of Dunde Khan. 
On the 4th of June the Nawah of Rampur sent his uncle, Abdul 
AH Khan, to take possession of the city, and he hunself arrived 
two days later, escorted by the mutineers. He appomted hlajju 
Khan as and gave minor posts to other rebel Musahnans; 

but when the Rampur troops were withdrawn, on the 8th to protect 
their own capital against the Bareilly brigade, Majju Khan was 
again enabled to assert his authority, though he did little beyond 
murdering such fugitives as could be found and persecuting those 
who showed sympathy for the British Government. 

His rule was again interrupted by the arrival on the 14th of 
June of the Bareilly brigade under Bakht Khan, who forthwith 
impeaohed Majju Khan on the charge of having protected Christians. 
Farther search was then made for the clerks in hiding and several 
were discovered, some being put to death on the spot, while others 
were eventually taken off to Dahli, where they lost their lives on 
the fall of that place. The Bareilly troops departed on the 17th, 
taking with them the 29th Native Infantry, and Majju Khan 
once more proclaimed him self ruler. Shortly afterwai’ds, however, 
Asad Ali Khan produced a sdwd from Bakht Khan appointing 
him. governor, and the rebel government appeared likely to be 
destro 5 'ed by faction ; but they put aside their differences to repel 
an attack on the city by the people of Bijna, and after the defeat 
of the insurgents, Majju Khan xeraained snpreme, His difficulties 
were great, owing chiefly to the lack of money ; and an attempt to 
coerce certain of the bankers led to an armed conflict between 
Hindus and Musalmans, thi former being supported by the Raj- 
puts of Katghar, Matters were thou compromised, but on the 
23rdof June the Nawab of Rampur again took possession ofMorad- 
abad, sending Abdul Ah Khaa with 2,000 men and four guns. 
Majju Khan was deposed but allowed to call himself n'lz'hin of 
Sambhal though boou he reeagned this post The Nawab on this 
Toc^on rescued the farmhea of tho murdered and captive c erks who 
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had been kept pri&oners by Majju Khan and had suffered extreme 
privation and indignity during their confiaement. They ivere 
taken to Rampur, whence they were afterwards sent to Meerut, 
On the 29th of June a quarrel arose over some trifling matter 
between the people of Moradabad and the Eampur troops. This 
caused a general insurrection and about 40 of the Nawab’s 
men were killed ; order being restored only on the intervention 
of Dhaukal Singh of Katghar. After this affray — known as 
the haddu^gard'b from the fact of its having originated in 
a dispute over the sale of a pumpkin — the authority rested 
nominally with the Kawab of Rampur till the restitution of British 
power. 

His rule, however, was little recognised, for in the district all 
was chaos. In the Thakurdwara tahsil the Pathans and Julahas 
had risen in revolt and expelled the tahaildar, though the munsif, 
one Azmat-ullah, held Thakurdwara itself and saved both the 
records and the treasury. The Bilari tahsil had been plundered 
by a party of mutineers on the 15th of June, and the villagers 
had looted both Chandausi and Sambhal. The Nawab had sent 
tioops to restore order, but these emissaries had merely enriched 
themselves by levying money from the principal Hindu resi- 
dents. Throughout the district the Musalmans as a body had 
shown in the clearest- manner their antipathy to the British 
Government, and while in other parts the rebollion was confined 
mainly to the troops and the lawless sections of tho population, 
there can be no doubt that in Moradabad, as in other districts of 
Eohilkhand, there was a general revolt on the part of the Musal- 
man community, inflamed by fanaticism to an mtense hatred of 
everything Enghsh. Even the knowledge of that language was a 
cause of suspicion, but in spite of the great risks they ran, a few of 
the officials kept up a correspondence with Mr, Wilson and others, 
and at the same time did their best to prevent the rebellion from 
spreading among the Hindus, Among these were Ganosh Prasad, 
the translator of the civil court ; Tara Ohand, the assistant surgeon ; 
Jagannath, the deputy postmaster, Hurga Prasad, the inspector 
of schools, and Nand Kishor, the superintendent of roads. Another 
of the same stamp was Sahu Eup Eiahor a banker who provided 
money for the tr issaon of letters. 
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Iq August 1857 two expeditions were despatched from Morad* 
abad to Dehli under Jhabbar All Khan and 2ain."ul-Abdiii Khan, 
both crossing the Ganges at Puth. About the same time Khan 
Bahadur Khan, the nominal ruler of Eohilkhand, sent au embassy 
to Dehli, which was accompanied hy many of the lower classes 
from Moradabad, But the fall of Dehli, on the 20th of September, 
gave a different complexion to affairs and the exaltation of the 
Musalmans gave place to despondency. Many began to realise 
the trend of events, and when the Nawab of Eampur openly 
declared his allegiance to the British cause and did his best to 
induce the people to return to their allegiance, they began to vie 
vith one another in their exhibition of loyalty, with the result than 
a number of undeserving persons obtained credit and reward for 
their conduct. The trouble was not yet over, however, for though 
the Meerut division was recovered by the British in October, it 
was long before troops could be spared for the subjugation of 
Eohilkhand, and disorder, heightened by the quarrels between 
Hindus and Musalmans in the Bijnor district and reflected in 
Moradabad, was rife everywhere, especially in the Amroha and 
Hasanpur tahsils. JTo event of marked importance occurred during 
the winter, but in April 1858 Firoz Shah, a prmce of the Dehli 
house, marched with a force supplied by Khan Bahadur, seized 
Sambhal, and on the 21&t of the month entered Moradabad, He 
seems to have overpowered the Rampur troops and for a few days 
to have been master of the city. But his object was merely to 
plunder, and the inhabitants headed by Rai Paiduman Kishan, a 
banker who had already resisted the exacrions of Majju Khan, and 
Qasim All Khan, rose in a body against his attempts at extortion. 

In this action they were encouraged by the news of the 
approach of the Eoorkee column under Brigadier Jones, which on 
the 2l8t of April had completely defeated the Bijnor rebels at 
Nagina. On the 25th he arrived within a few miles of Moradabad 
just too late to prevent the escape of Firoz Shah to Bareilly with 
all his booty and guns. On arriving at the city, Jones was joined 
by Mr. Inglis, who informed the Brigadier that many noted rebels 
were hiding in the city. The task of capturing them was entrusted 
to Colonel J Coke of the Isfe Punjab Infantry who guarded all the 
emts from the city with Cureton s Multam Horse and then 
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proceeded with the infantry to the houses indicated. Majju Khan 
was captured and shot, twenty other notorious ringleaders were 
apprehended and many others were slain. On the SOth 
of April the Commissioner of Rohilkhand, Mr. R. Alexander, 
arrived in company with the Kawah, and tho next day the city 
was illuminatsd in commemoration of tho restoration of British 
authority. The column inarched for Bareilly on the 2nd of May, 
and the district was made over to Wiiayat Husain Khan, the former 
deputy eoUeotor, though the Nawah remained in nominal charge. 
On the 12th Mr. Wilson, then employed as a special commissionor, 
returned to Moradabad from Bareilly, with the remnant of the 11th 
Kative Infantry and 60 irregulars. He remained for more than 
a month, and dni'ing this period he succeeded m tracking down a 
number of rebels and mutineers, who were capitally sentenced, includ- 
ing two of the Dehli princes who were captured in the guise of mendi- 
cants. On the 16th of June Bngadier Coke arrived from Bareilly, 
and Mr, Ricketts formally took over charge of the district from the 
Nawab of Rampur. 

Naturally some time olapsed before order was completely 
restored. The rebellion had practically ceased with the departure 
of FiroK Shah, but the district was still in a most disturbed state 
and lengthy operations had to be conducted against the dacoits 
who swarmed all over the country, especially m tho kh^tdiv of the 
Ganges. Generally speaking, great clemency was displayed. 
Numbers of Musalmans who had openly sided with the rebels were 
reinstated in their appointments, and in many cases rewards were 
given to those whose only merit was that they had not committed 
any act of overt disloyalty. Among the foremost loyalists was Gnr 
Sahai, the head of the Jats in this district, whoso conduct at 
Amroha has been already mentioned. He acted as na,il}-nri 3 im 
of southern Moradabad, under the Nawah of Rampur and through- 
out rendered excellent service. In return he obtained the title of 
Raja and the grant of eleven villages assessed at Rs. 10,000. Rai 
Parduman Kishan, the father of Raja Kishan Kumar of Sahaspur, 
who remained loyal throughout, sending money and information to 
Naina Tal, received 15 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 6,000, 
Wiiayat Husain, Khan, the deputy collector who had been dismissed 
for taking part m a, not between Snnnis and Shias had offered 
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his services at the oTitbreak of the Mutiny and had been placed 
in. charge of the northern pai’ganas, He went for a long time in 
danger of his life and afterwards rendered valuable assisiance to 
the troops on the reoccupafcion of Moradabad, tracking down many 
of the chief rebels. H 3 was given a confiscated house m the city and 
20 villages in Hasanpur, assessed at Es, 5;000. Thahori Thakur, 
the loyal zamindar of Chandupura, who helped in maintaining 
order and in keeping open communications between Naini Tal 
and Moradabad, received the confiscated estate of Pipli, assessed 
at Bs. 3,810. Nand Kishor, the superintendent of roads, who 
frequently and at great personal risk brought information bo 
Nami Tal and assisted Wilayat Husain and others in their 
duties, obtained laud paying Es. 8,000 as revenue. Jairaj Singh 
and Sher Singh, who raised a force to co-operate with the 
loyal Hindus of Bijnor and always exerted their influence against 
the Musalman rebels, received three villages assessed at Es. 1,950 ; 
Imam-ud-din, the hotwal of Moradabad, who quelled the disturb- 
ance raised by the Maulvi Munnu, was given a village in Bareilly 
with an assessment of Es. 1,000 , Afzal Ali, whose father, Madad 
All, was thanadar of Amroha and was killed there at the first 
outbreak, afterwards did good work in securing the apprehension 
of rebels and obtained five villages assessed at Es, 2,500 ; and the 
heirs of Shahamat Khan, who was killed at Amroha at the same 
time, were given the village of Shahpur, then paying a revenue 
of Es. 1,000, In connection with the distribution of rewards 
mention should be made of Chaube Jai Kishan Has and his brother, 
Mohan Lai, Brahmans of Moradabad. Their services were per- 
formed mainly in the Aligarh and Etah districts, in conjunction 
with their uncle, Chaube Chansham Das, the blind tah&ildar. 
The older brother was created Raja, and received 17 villages assessed 
at Es. 11,148 in this district, while Mohan Lai received a grant of 
land paying Es. 1,000. 

Since the Mutiny the peace of the district has been disturbed 
only by shgbt outbreaks of religious fanaticism, exemplified usually 
in the traditional jealousy between Shias and Sunnis, Such 
occurrences, save perhaps that of 1874, when the bazar w'as looted 
and considerable loss of life ensued, have been of little importance, 
and m other respects the history of Moradabad since 1858 has been 
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a record of paceful progress, varied! by oocasioual calamities in 
the shape of famines. The chief events have been already noted 
in previous chapters, and among them may be noted the settle- 
ments of the land revenue, the extension and improvement of 
communications, the consequent growth of trade and the abolition 
of the Moradabad cantonment. 
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AMROHA, TaJi$il Amkoha. 

The anciens city of Amroha stands in 28*^ 54^ N. and 78® 
28' E., at a distance of 19 miles west-north-west from Moradabad. 
Its accessibility has been greatly improved by the construction 
of the railway from Moradabad to Ghaziabad, which passes to 
the south of the sito, the station being close to the town, on 
the metalled road which ruus southwards to join the provincial 
road to Meerut at Joya, somo five miles distant. Unmetalled 
roads lead from Amroha to Sambhal on the south, to Paikbara 
on the south-east, to Hasanpur on the south-west, to Chhajiait 
and Thakurdwara on the north-oast, to Umn and Kanth on 
the north-north-west, to Chandpur on the north-west and to 
Uhanaura on the west. 

The site is completely hidden from view on the south by 
magniheent groves of mango trees which extend from the town 
in every direction. To the west is the river Sot, the channel 
of which is dry save during the rams, and all round Amroha are 
numerous tanks, such as the Ram Talab on the north, the Chheora, 
Lakha Lokhar and Kushak tanks on the east, the Hauz Katora 
on the south and the Panwari and Zinda Zaniwala Talabs on 
the west. A mile to the south is the fine garden belonging 
to Babu Sheo Narayan, while another good garden owned by 
Pir Ghias-ud-din, a descendant of Shah Abdul Hadi, lies on 
the north-western outskirts. Amroha forms a single huge mauactj 
6,534 acres in extent, of which some 4,030 acres are cultivated, 
nearly the whole of this being revenue-free. The site proper 
occupies 380 acres, bat the municipal area is somewhat larger, 
embracing 541 5 acres in all. 

The recorded population in 1847 was no less than 72,667 
persons, but this is incredibly large, since in 1853 the total was 
35,284, dropping to 32,314 in 1865, It then rose to 34,904t 
ill 1872 and to 36 145 in 1881 though ten years later it had 
fallen again to 35 320 At the ceneua of 1901 however, the 
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number of mbabitaats was 40,077, of whom 21,076 were females. 
Classified by religions there were 29,517 Musalmaus, 10,264 
Hindus, 177 Ohristuns, 56 Jams and 63 others, chiefly Aryag 
and Sikhs. The bulk of the population consists of Sheikhs and 
Saiyids, the latter being an extremely numerous and generally 
impoverisbed body. They belong to ancient families, but while 
they are too proud to work for their living, they are with few 
exceptions ignorant, bigoted and decadent. Party intrigue is 
still the chief occupation of even tho leading residents, and when 
the Musalmau community as a whole is not m league against 
the Hindus, the Shia and Sunni sects arc engaged in quarrelling 
among themselves : while the public mterests are wholly subor- 
dinated to factional jealousies, even among the memhers of the 
municipal board. Probably no other town in the United Provinces 
has given more tiouble to the administration in proportion to its size 
than Amroha. There is a saying that British rule is non-existent 
here, and certainly the proverb contained a great deal of truth 
till within tho last few years. Party feeling has always lun 
high, and on the frequent occasions when a breach of the peace 
took place the faction concerned apparently succeeded in shieldmg 
the culprits. The climax was reached in 1902, when a serious 
riot broke out during the Muharram, the deputy magistrate, 
the tahsildar and the sub-inspector of police being besieged m 
a house by the mob. The lesson then afforded will not be for- 
gotten quickly. Condign punishment was dealt out to the 
offenders, while the bench of honorary magistrates was suspended 
and is still under suspension. 

Besides the Saiyids and the Abhasi Sheikhs, who will be 
dealt with later, there are several other well-known families 
residing m the town. A small colony of Mughals live in the 
Gauri Kuan mukalla. The Pathans belong to the Katkoi and 
Hiazian quarters; chief among those of the former being Nisar 
Ahmad Khan and Baza Ahmad Khan, while Nadir Shah Khan 
of Niazian is the representative of an ancient family, said to 
be connected with the Sun dynasty. The Kambohs are generally 
supposed to be the descendants of Hindu conveits, though they 
thomselves clamr to come from Afg One influential 

family was founded by HaJum Imam nd dm Khan at the end 
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of the eighth. nth century and lives lu the Saddu muhalla. They 
are all Shias, but another family descended from Muhtasbim 
Khan, who cam; to Amroha at a somewhat earlier date, is strongly 
Sunni They reside in Badshaln Chahutra and their chief 
icprescntative is Nawab Hushtaq Hu&am, better known by his 
Hyderabad title of Vil:ar-ul-Mulk, at presmt secretary to the 
Trustees of the Aligarh College. In the same muhalla is a 
commuait}'' of Kalals, who are said to have been converted to Islam 
in the days of the Lodi Sultans and to have then immigrated hither 
from Bulandshahr They are all Sunnis and some of them possess 
considerable wealth. 

Among the Hindus there are few old families. The chief 
IS that of the pargana qayiungos in the chauk, now represented 
by Bahu Sheo Narayan, already mentioned as a large land-owner 
in chapter III During the past century .several families have 
acquired wealth by trade and in many cases have bought up the 
revenue-free holdings of the Saiyids. Such are Ohaube Bhagv at 
Das of muhalla Quireslii, Lala Nand Kishor of Guzxi; Sahu 
Deokinandan of Kot, a wealthy banker who was adopted by 
Gobmd Prasad , and Lala Anand Sarnp, a banker who is descended 
from one llurlidhar, an official of the reign of Akbar 

Atnroha is a place of considerable trade, a large amount of 
giain being collected in the town after each harvest under the 
system of gram rents pievailiiig in the pargana. The chief espoits 
arc wheat, other grains and sugar, the wheat being despatched 
almost entirely to Benares, wheio it enjoys a great reputation. 
Of late years, however, the growing importance of other markets 
on the railway, notably Gajiaula and Kanth, which do not suffer 
from the disadvantage of an octroi tax, have become serious rivals 
to Amroha and have diverted a large proportion of the export 
trade in grain from the neighbouring country. The manufactures 
of the town, have been mentioned in chapter IL They eompnse 
the well-known art pottery of Amroha, made by Hindu Kumhars, 
the embroidered caps which are exported to all parts of India, 
the folding bedsteads called bakhshi-ka-pal'inff) country carts, 
drums and other wooden articles. There is also a certain amount 
of sugar refining and country cloth is manufactured to some 
extent 
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In former days the town wa^i surrounded by a wall, but 
only one gateway and a few scattered fragments now remain. 
IliQ mam street is nearly a mile in length and is flanked with 
shops, many of which have handsome fronts of carved wood. On. 
either side, to the east and west, are the residential quarters, 
full of large mansions belonging to the now impoverished Saiyid 
famihes. Most of the houses are unattractive brick buildings and 
the general aspect of the town is smgulaily gloomy and lacking m 
picturcsqueness. There are 69 muhallas and m most ca^es their 
names are derived from those of the Saiyid famihes which inhabit 
them : and to this day it is a peculiar feature ol the place that 
almost all the residents of a muhalla belong to a single family or 
clan, the remainder bemg confined to the lower classes. Before 
dealing with these muhallas, however, some account may be given 
of the history of this ancient town. 

The name is locally and wiongly derived from am and rahao, 
the place of mangos, doubtless because such etymology is easy and 
because the fruit of the mnumerable mango tiees surrounding the 
site 18 justly famous, A tradition assigns its foundation to a ruler 
of Hastinapur named Amur Jodh some 3,000 years ago, and goes 
onto relate that the town in the couisc of time fell into lums and 
was rebuilt by Amba, the sister of Prithvi Raj. In the Naubat- 
khana mukalla and at other places some large bricks of un- 
doubted antiquity have been excavated from time to time, which 
appear to be the foundations of a fort. The same tiadition tells 
us that after her time Amioha was the scat of a Surajdhvaj 
dynasty, of which no traces remain, save perhaps the Baddu 
mosque, the Bah-ka-kuan and the foundations of the bridge ovei 
the Bagad ^hil near Gajraula. Then, came a line of Tagas, 
who remained in possession till the Musalman conquest. Altei 
the latter evenlj the place frequently figures in the annals of 
the Muhammadan historians, as already mentioned in chapter T; 
but here we are concerned rather with the events which led 
to the estabhshment of the great colonies of Saiyids and Bhcikhs, 
Both of these races claim priority of arrival and the question 
cannot be determined, since even the Saiyids themselves admit 
Vanant dates for the migration hither of thoir edehrattd 
or 
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In 1261 the last Ahhasid cahpb of Baghdad, Mnstasim Billah, 
was/ slam by the Mnghals and only a few members of the family 
escaped. One was Muhammad Ahmad, who fled to Egypt and 
there established a kingdom, while Muhammad Yusuf came by 
sea to Sindh. This man was honoured as a descendant of the great 
Harnri'Ur-Raaliid by Ghias-ud-dia Balban, and his son Malik 
Taj-ud-dm lose high in tho serviee of Jalal-ud-din Firoz 
Khilji, Ho was succeeded by Muin-ud-diu, whose |Son, Sharaf- 
ud«din Abbasi, was honoured by Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
with the titles of Umdat-ul-Mulk and Makhdumzada. In the 
nest generation came Shams-ud-diii. who attended the court 
of Firoz Shah , but after Timur’s invasion in 1398, when 
many of tho groat families of Dehli were dispersed, he came to 
Ami'oha with his sons and took up hi^ lesidence there. Several 
of his descendants were celebrated scholars, such as Maulana Enkn- 
ud-dm m the days of Huiuayun, Lai Muhammad and Muhammad 
Akbar m the following roigu, and Sheikh Ahmad and Sadr-ud-dm, 
tutors to tho impel ul family in tho time of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
So also was Hafiz Abdullah, whose son, Abul Mukaiim, entered the 
army of Ajrangzeb. This celebrated soldier, better known as Jan. 
Nisar Khan, served under tho princs Muazzam m 1075 Ten 
years later hu assisted m tho campaign in Rajpuiana and defeated 
a superior force under the rebellious prince Akbar, He was then 
placed in command of tho royal bodyguard, subsequently being en» 
trusted m 1700 with the fortress of Gwalior, and in 1709 he waa 
made governor of Khandes or Berar, Bemg a Sunni he came into 
conflict with tho great Saiyids of Baiha and was compelled to retire 
into private life in 1721, His sons weie Ah Akbar or Kamyab 
Khan and Ramzan Ah or Darab Khan, who lived in Amroha after 
the invasion of Madir Shah, though the latter was afterwards killed 
in action in Bengal, Their descendants still live m Amroha and 
many of thorn 'have been employed in Government service, There 
are altogether about 200 Abhasis in the town, chiefly in the 
muhallas of Mullana and Purani Sarai. 

The Saiyids, who are de.'ieendants of Ah and Fatima, and the 
Alwis, who arc descended from other wives of Ah and are generally 
included m the fonnor arc said likewise to have come to India 
after the destruction of Baghdad by the Mughals making thcix 
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way overland through Persia. The first to arrive m Amroha was 
one Nasir-ud-din, a descendant of Jafar, the sixLh Imam, from 
whom the Barha Saiyids of the Muzaffariiagar district claim to 
have sprung. Nasir-nd-din, who was a holy man and was buried m 
a tomb still standing near the Basdeo tank, left many descendants, 
who still reside in the Nangian mukalli and other parts of the 
town. 

He was, however, of little importance in comparison with his 
contemporary and rival, Sharf-ud-dm, better known as Shah 
Wilayat, a descendant of the tenth Imam, Ah Naqi, and theiefoio 
of higher rank. This man was the son of Miran Saiyid Ah, who 
came to India and settled near Lahore, whence he is said to have 
moved to the neighbourhood of Amroha, there founding Miian 
Sarai, a village some two miles to the south-east of the town. 
His arrival in Amroha is given vanously as 1271, during the reign 
of BaJban, and 1301, when Ala-ud-dm Muhammad Khilji was on 
the throne. Both are probably too eai-ly, for it is generally agreed 
that his son, Sharf-ud-din, came heic m the days of Fnoz Shah, 
who was anxious to keep him m Dclili, Ho first lived in a cell 
still shown m the Pachdara mukalla, but afterwards left Amroha 
to lead a wandering life in the mountains of Knmaun and elsewhere. 
Subsequently he returned and took up his abode in the jungle to 
the west of the city, where he died and was hnned in July 1381. 
His dargak or tomb stands in a large enclosure failed with the graves 
of his descendants, and it is a curious fact that the anniversaiy of 
his death is observednotonlybythcSaiyidsbut also by the Kayasths 
of the Bartale who have long been settled there and 

m former days used largely to conform to Musalman observances. 
The tomb is a most interesting place. There is a footprint of the 
saint on a stone and one of the trees overshadowmg the shrine is said 
to have sprung from his riding-whip which was buried by his side. 
The place, like other saints’ gmves, ae for example that at Sarauh 
in the Bareilly district, abounds in scorpions which are reputed to 
be harmless. The story goes that Shah Nasir-ud-din, resenting 
the intrusion of a rival saint, sent Sharf-ud-din a bowl full of water, 
hmtmg that there was no more room in Amroha. The latter 
retorted by sending back the bowl with a rose floating on the water 
Naan- nd-din accepted the rebuke but foretold that the tomb of the 
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nowoomer 'would be 'infected 'tritb scorpioas ; to whiob Sharf-ud-dia 
made answer that auoh a curse would only redound to his credit, in 
that the scorpions would he unable to sting. Eetorniag the com- 
pliment, he added that all the stray donk. ys in the place would 
congregate at Nasir-ud- din’s tomb, whithoi to this day every potter 
in search of a lost donkey repairs. 

Sharf-ud-din had a daughter, Bakhm, who is honoured as a 
saint, her tomb being visited by women forty days after childbirth, 
and two sons. The elder of these was Mir Ali Buauig and the 
younger was Abdul Aziz, who won undying distinction for the 
family by marrying the daughter of Firoz Shah. The descendants 
of tho elder son are relatively unimportant, though several of them 
rose to posts of some distinction under the Mughal emperors. The 
chief was Qazi Saiyid Amir Ali, iffho was made chief Qazi by 
Akbar and is mentioned as his host by Ibn Batuta. Eis son, 
Taj-ud-din, founded the Lakra Knuhalld, and three gi'andsons 
took up their abode in Hnqqani, Pachdara and Saddu, all of •which 
are full of his descendants. 

The son of Abdul Aziz, who at first lived in Mira'n Sarai, 
known for a time as Azizpur, was one Saiyid Kaje, and this man 
had two sons. The younger was Saiyid Yasin, from whom descend- 
ed Muhammad Baqai, the founder of tho Arzani-pota or Bagla 
mVjhalla. The Saiyids of this quaiter and the far more numerous 
descendants of Muntajib, the elder son of Raje, are known as the 
Bara Darbar, doubtless on account of their royal descent. Their 
home originally was in Purani Sarai, but a new fort and palace, 
called the Bara Darbar, was built by Mir Saiyid Muhammad. This 
man rose to the position of Mir Adi under Akbar and was perhaps 
the greatest of the Amroha Saiyids. He was the foremost iawj'er of 
his day and in 1575 was made govomor of Bhakkar, where he died 
two years later. His sons, Abul Qasim, Abul Maali and Abul 
Hasan, all held high poits in the imperial service, as also did his 
brother Mubarak. The latter hvetl m braubatkbana, which is 
full of his descendants, as also are Shafaat-pota, founded by his 
sou, Abdul Jalil, and called after the lotter’s great-grandson, 
Muhammad Shafaat , Maja-pota, named after Abdul Majid, another 
son of Mubarak ‘ Ohhoora near the tank of that name an offshoot 
of Maja pota and inhabited by th d dante of Abdul Mapd a 
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great-grandson, Muhammad Siddiq ; and Gnzri, founded hy Ahdnl 
Waris, who became fctMjdcii/' of Sambhal and then of Oudh, the 
inhabitants boiog the descendants of his daughter, Several 
WiUhoiUoLs are occupied by Saiyids descended from Mu' Adi, The 
old home in Purani Sarai is full of those sprung from a grandson 
named Saiyid Jahangir, who built the hat or market called after 
him. The Bara Darhar 'niuhalln is the home of the descendants of 
Ahdul Khaliq, one of the sons of Abul Hasan; while his brother, 
Abdul Bari, was the father of Abdur Eazzak, who built a mosque 
and the Bazar Eazzak muhaila on the western side of the town ; 
a later meoiber of the family budding the large enclosure called 
Karam AH Khan-ka-Gher. Other descendants of Mir Adi live in 
Katkoi ; in Sati, a muhaila founded by Saiyid Ehikan ; in Mandavi 
and Katra Ghulam AJi, a market containing a mosque and a house 
built by Ghulam Ali, great-grandson of Mir Adi 

All the 'nouhallas montionod above contain other doscondants of 
Sharf-ud-din, who are also to be found in Danish manrlan, Chakli, 
Machhrehta and Raja Sarai, Bc^itles these the town contains 
many other Saiyids, One family living in Danishmandan. and 
now represented by Saiyid Mustahsan Khan, a puh-registrar, is 
descended from Saiyid Ashraf, who came lo Amroha iii tlie days of 
Shahjahan. Another in muhaila Bakhshi was founded by Khwaja 
Ehatir, an immigrant of about the same date A third is that of 
Jaradia, founded in tho days of Akbar by one Saiyid Akhwan 
Said, a descendant of the Imam Umar. 

The increase in the number of the Saiyids hag greatly reduced 
their wealth and many of them are now in great povmty. As 
a body, however, they own a very large amount of land, mainly in 
revenue-free tenure, to which refcrencj has be^n made ehowhere. 
The grants are said to hare originated iu the dower given with his 
daughter by Firoz Shah to Abdul Aziz, but they wore laigely 
increased m the days of Akhar and his suceoasors. In the hacal 
history of the diarrict is hag boon shown how those grants wore the 
subject of a protracted enquny during irhe early yeari of Eiitlsh rule, 
A vast number of sot'uuds and were producer], but many 
of them were considered to be late forgeries produced at Budaun 
tho decision in &vour of the Sa'yida being erentua y baaid it jb 
said cm a document declaring tho land to be free of revenue on tho 
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cotdltion that the holdsrs sbould keap order among the tnrbuhnt 
inhabitants of the neighbonrhood. Some of the muajidars are 
mer of considerable wealth and landed property, but large estates 
are few. At the present day the most distinguished are Haji 
Kaqbul Husain of Bagla, Maulvi Aiyaz Husain of Guzri, the leader 
olthe Shias, Saiyid Ali Taqi Khan of the Gharyalwala family 
Imng in Basawanganj near Guzri, hlaulvi Said Ali, Saiyid Sibt-i’ 
Hasan Khan, Munawar Hasan Khan and Saiyid Muhammad 
Husain Khan of Bara Darbar. The last-mentioned family is in 
possession of a sword said to be that of Zaid, which was given 
to Saiyid Abni Hasan by Mian Allah Bakhsh, who obtained it 
from a descendant of Zaid. It subsequently passed into the hands 
of Afzal Ali, a descendant of Abul Hasan, who died without issue 
and his widow gave it [to her brother. The latter presented the 
sword to Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan of Kampur, who subsequently 
returned it to [the family. It was confiscated after the Mutiny 
but afterwards Sir John Strachsy, then collector of Moradabad, 
handed it over to Saiyid Muhammad of the same family, and it has 
since been treasured as a sacred relic. 

Since the days of Sharf-ud-dm the history of the town has 
been that of the Saiyids. The latter were engaged in large 
numbers in the imperial service and the tale of Amroha man,sai~ 
dars preserved in the annals of the various families is a very long 
one. In 1780 the town suffered much at the hands of Nathe 
Khan, governor of Sambhal, who on account of a quarrel with his 
father-in-law, a resident of this place, attacked Amroha and 
looted Guzri as well as several other muJiallas • the disturbance 
being quelled by the personal intervention of Asaf-ud-daula, the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. In 1805 Amir Khan Pindari passed 
through Amroha, but carefully refrained from injuring the city of 
the Saiyids. The troubles of the Mutiny have been narrated in 
chapter V. Some of the Saiyids remained loyal, but many joined 
with Gulzar All, whose house was demolished by Sir J. 0. Wilson. 
Since the Mutiny the place has greatly improved and its trade has 
increased immensely, though the excessive conservatism of the 
inhabitants renders progress slow and the vifulen.ee of party 
spmt constitutes a still greater obstacle The Muharram is 
celebrated here w th groat magmficopce but the hostility between 
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Sannis aud Stias is always a cause of anxiety. Originally, it is 
said, all the Saiyids wore Shias, but many of them eouctjaled tleir 
sect while others became Sunnis, and fiom the day* of Akbar till 
the advent of Oudh rule all were ostensibly of the latter persuasion. 
The Nawab Wazirs were strong Shias and many of the Amroba 
Saiyids then reiurncd to their old faith, thereby obtaining no smdl 
advantage in the shape of lands and houses. 

The ancient buildings and remains m Amroha possess consider* 
able interest The oldest perhaps is a romaikable well known as the 
Bah-ka-kuan, situated to the north-east of the town. It is of 
enormous size and is built of block h^nkay', with a flight of steps 
leading down to the water. Round the sides are two series of 
vaulted chambers, all below the surface of the ground. The 
well, which was repaired in 1904, is ascribed to a Raja Kirpanath 
of the Surajdhvaj dynasty The Saddu or Jami Masjid in the 
Saddu mull alia was originally a Hindu tempb and is asciibed either 
to Amba Devi, the Slater of Prithvi Raj, or else to the Surajdhvaj 
Rajas. It) was apparently converted into a inosquo m the reign of 
Muiz-ud-din Kaiqubad and as reconstructed had fivo arches, 
though the two outer ones have since disappeared. In addition to 
an inscription of Kaiqubad there is one of Kumak Khan dated in 
1588, a third recording the repair of tho building by Mir Adi in 1574, 
and a fourth mentioning its restoration by Adil Khan during tho days 
of the Rohillas. The name Saddu is a corruption of Sadr-ud-din, 
a person who was muazczn of the mosque and gained, great celeb- 
rity aa a wizard. His spirit is still considered to haunt the place 
and large numbers of pilgrims, mainly Hindus, come hithei fi'om the 
Punjab and other parts of India to be cuied of mental ailments. 
Their offerings are very considerable and have brought much 
wealth to the Sadduwala Sheikhs, who are the owners of the 
mosque. In the reign of Shahjahan the mosque of Malik Sulai- 
man was built in the Badshahi Chabutra muhalla ; and to the 
same period belong the gates of the fort built m Bara Darbar by 
Abdul Majid The eastern, called the Moradabad gate, was 
erected iu 1641, while the other and smaller gate is called the 
Chhanga Dai'waza. The chief mosque of the Shias, called the 
Masjid Ashraf-ul-magajid, is a magnificent huildmg situated m 
tho centre of th town in muha la Shafaat-pota, It was erected 
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by one Sheikh Ashraf Ali of Aziinabad in 1817, but was aftei wards 
enlarged and completed between 1867 and 1872 The tomb of 
Shah Wdayat Has been mentioned already. There aie countlegg 
other tombs in the outskirts of the town, such as those of Abdul 
Aziz, Abdul Wajid and Shah Ghasi in the dargah of Shah Wilayat 
and those of Mulla Allahdad, Mian Pir Bakhsh and Shah Abdul 
Hadi on the north. The last was a grandson of Qazi Muhammad, 
who came to Dohli from Bukhara m the days of Altamsh, and 
settiod in the Qurreshi mMhalla of Amroha. The tomb of Nasir- 
ud-dm, the first Saiyid settler, who was a grandson of the famous 
Farid-ud"clin Ganj Shakar of Ajodhan, has boen mentioned as 
situated near the Basdeo tank. The latter is a masonry struc- 
ture to the north-west of the town and was built either by a 
mendicant named Basdeo or else by Khayali Earn, a Khattn of 
muhalia Kala Kua. On its bank is a temple and the upkeep 
of the plaoo is mamtaiued from a large endowment managed by 
the leading Hindus of the town. 

There are altogether 109 mosques and 46 imamharas 
in Amroha, as well as a large idgah to the west of the site. 
The last is an imposing structure, approached by a long flight 
of wide steps, and was built about 1755 by Sheikh Ghulam 
Ahmad. 

The public buildings of Amroha comprise the tahsil couits 
and offices id the Chaiik m-u/mWc-t , the fine new police station in 
Machhrehta, at the cross-roads in the very centre of the town ; the 
dispensary in Niazian; the new hospital for women in Kot, built in 
pait by the widow of Sahu Gobind Piasad , the post and telegraph 
office, located lu the old police station : and tlio munsifs couit, the 
high school and the municipal hall, grouped round an ornamental 
garden m mukalla, Danishmandan on the maiu stieet leading 
from the railway station. Behind the municipal hall is the middle 
school, while the other educational institutions are shown in the 
appendix. These do not include the Musalmau schools, which 
are in some cases of great repute and are attended by scholais 
fiom distant parts One belongs to the Sunnis and is called the 
Taj-ul-madaris, while the Shias maintain the Saiyid-ul-madaiis, 
close to th r pnncipal raoaqun the '^ur nl madaris and the I 
u madaris the last having been founded in 1903 
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Amroha has Ijeen a mTimeipality since IS'J'O and its affiiirs 
are managed by a board of 13 members, of whom ten are elected, 
the joint magistrate being the chairman. The income is 
obtained mainly from an octroi tax. on imports, which has had a 
detrimental effect on tho trade of the town. This is supplemented 
by a tax on sugar refiners, while Rnaall sums are realised from 
pounds, slaughter-houseg and tho sale of manure. The details of 
income and expenditure under the main heads from 1S90-91 onwards 
will he found in the appendix.* Tho water-supply of the town is 
derived fiom wells and is generally satisfactory, Tho same can 
hardly bo said of the drainage, but though a scheme has recently 
been suggested for improving’ matters in this respect, the finances of 
the municipality do not at present allow of any costly undertaking. 

AMBOHA Tahsil. 

This is the north central subdivision of the district and com- 
prises the old parganos of Amroha and Bajabpur, together with 
portions of Seohara and Islampur Babju It is bounded on the 
east by Moradabad, on the south by Samblial, on the west by 
Hasatipur, and on the north by the Bijnor district. Tho total 
area, according to the returns of the recent sottloment, is 245,499 
acres or 383 6 square miles, the length being about 19 miles from 
north to south and the breadth some 21 miles. 

The tahsil extends from the Eamganga hhadir on the east to the 
hhuv tract of Hasanpur on the west, while a great hhur ridge 
traverses it from north-west to south-east, dividing the tahsil into 
two parts. The valley of the Ramganga is of small extent, owing to 
the westward tendency of the river, which has seriously injured 
Beveral fine villages in the extreme north. The actual banks of the 
river are sandy and generally wasto, and above this lies a stretch of 
rich alluvium, which in turn gives place to the upper hh(td>T, The 
latter consists of stiff loam and clay, generally of a high quality, and 
in this tract is the large Kanth jkil, which in. favourable seasons 
pelds enormous crops of good rice. The western limit of the khadir 
is the steep and rugged slope of the high bank, scored with ravines 
and crowned by a belt of dry country, in which irrigation is 
unknown and the soil is a light loam varied in places by clay 

AppeBilix ui a XVI 
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Formerly tHe plateau was covered with hair and scrub jungle, 
hut most of this hag disappeared, though the land reclaimed is of 
veiy little value Cultivation is carried on with great industry, 
but at a serious disadvantage owing to the lack of water , though 
with favourable winter rains a very fair harvest is secured, 

From the crest of the high bank the land slopes inland 
towards the valLy of thi Qangan and its tributary the Karula. 
The slope is ginerally poor and is much broken by long ravines, 
in which attempts have been made to check erosion in some places 
by terracing Between the Gangan and Karula, as far as their 
confluence, is a narrow hut fertile belt with stiff loam and clay 
soilg, the iattor frequently resembling the j/iojcla of Tliakurdwara. 
Below the eonfluenco the Gangan valley widens out, but the 
soil IS somewhat inferior and becomes lighter as the Moradabad 
border is approached. There are many patches of clay, often of 
an indurated and untiactable kind, and within the last twenty 
years a large area of scrub jungle has been reclaimed. In this 
tract water is generally near the surface and irrigation is efficced 
from wells by means of the dfiewHi or lever. Just before leaving 
the tahsil the Gangan receives on its light bank the Ban, a stream 
which rises in Bijnor and enters this tahsil in the north-west, 
taking a south-east erly course through the centre. Between the 
two rivers is a laised tract, the northern half of which possesses a 
light and porous soil of a reddish hu", varied in places by sandy 
patches and the extremity of a small hJiur iidge protruding into 
this district from Bijnor. In the south, as the rivers approach 
each other, the soil deteriorates and irrigation, which is obtamed 
without difficulty from percolation wells, becom'^s almost unknown. 

The cmtral fcftun ridge ent.-rg thi tahsil imnudiatoly to the 
west of the Ban and takes an almost parallel course, skirting the 
town, of Amioha on the oast. At first it is less than a mile in 
width, but It gradually broadens out and just above the town 
throws off a wistjrlv spur, which terminates abruptly on the 
banks of the Sot. Then it contracts again, but a few mik s further 
on it gives off a second branch, which ends immediately south of 
the Meerut road. The main ndge gradually decreases in sme and 
disappcara shorty aftor entering the Sambhal tahail In the 
narrow parts the hhw is confined to the n go itself but whore t 
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widens out it assumes the form of rolling dunes with small drainage 
channels known as ghails m the intervening depressions. The 
hhuT is cultivated spasmodically, hut most of it is kept waste as a 
grazing pre&ervi and is covered with thi sj(ct&aTOi weed, Some- 
times a fair proportion is cultivated, but the tract suffers much 
in wet seasons and the soil becomes saturated. The drainage 
from the udge in the north find,s its way either into the Ban on 
the east or into the Sot on the west, tho latter rising close to 
Amroha , but in the centre and south the raised banlrs of these 
rivers constitute a serious obstacle. On the west the flood water 
collects m the Puranpur jhil and thence escapes past DidauH into 
a small tributary of the Sot, while on the cast it passes with diffi- 
eulty over a narrow belt of level country into Samhhal, eventually 
reaching the Ari in Bilari. This belt is a fairly fcitile tract, with 
a stiff loam or clay soil which becomes lightci towaids the foot of 
the ridge. It is largely cultivated by Turks, who have eleaied 
away much of the scrub jungle and brought most of tho land 
under tillage, though tho frequent patches of sterile hallar attest 
the frequency of floods. Towards the Ban the level lises to an 
almost treeless stretch of light upland, in which the soil is light 
and poor, while means of irrigation are cnliroly lacking, the 
country bearing a close resemblance to tho slope from the Kam- 
ganga bank towards the Gangan. 

The country west of tha bhur falls into two divisions. 
The northern half is of a varied description but generally of a 
feitile character. The villages on the northern border have 
a strong loam and clay soil, hut this is intersected by a small 
and rather irregular line of bhur, which extends southwards 
from Bijnor as far as the hill of Gajasthal, on which stands a 
famous tompb of Kali. To the west and south the soil becomes 
lighter and the surface is gently undulating, the water in the 
depressions passing eastwards from Hasanpur to the Sot or the 
Chhoiya. The extreme south-wast of the tahsil is really a part of 
the Hasanpur and Sambhal bhar ; while between this fringe of 
villagis and the Sot is a small block which appears to he a northerly 
contmnation of the udla tract in Sambhal. It is considerably 
better than the latter however and exhib'tei fewer signs c f water 
logging although it uodoubtodly suffers from eaturation after a 
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series of web years, The cuitivators are Pachhada Jabs, of Tery 
inferior character and capacity to the Deswali Jats of the north 
of this tahsil, and the tract is locally known as the Jatiat. 

Taking its varied nature into account, the standard of develop- 
ment attained in this tahsil must be considered very high. The 
cultivated area was 172,375 acres in 1874-75 and has since in- 
creased. During the tweniy years ending with 1903-04 ths 
average was 184,693, while in 1904-05, the year of settlement, it 
was 202,614 acres oi 82 53 per cent, of the whole, Save for the 
most inveterate bhur and the sienlo Imllnr patches, there is very 
little actually barren land, the total thus returned being 16,795 
acres, which includes 6,218 underwater and 3,432 taken up hy 
roads, sites and the like. Groves covered 3,242 acres and 4,052 
consisted of new fallow, leaving 18,796 acies of old fallow and un- 
reclaimed waste. Much of this is worthless and more is unreliable , 
for cultivation, in the bhwr tracts can never be considered perma- 
nent and the unurigated tracts aie equally piecarious. The 
irrigated aiea in the settlement year was only 8,347 acres or 4 12 
per cent, of the cultivation , but the season was peculiar, since 
the abundance of the winter rams rendered irrigation unneces- 
sary, whereas frequently three tunes this amount obtains watur 
"Wells are the chief source of supply and are almost invaiiably of 
the nnprotocted type, masonry wells for irrigation purposes being 
extremely rare. The natural reservoirs are utilised as far as 
possible, but the streams ate ordinarily unused except the Gangan, 
which IS dammed hy the cultivators of Umri whenever sufficient 
water is allowed to pass down the river from Bijnor, 

The hharif almost invariably covers a larger area than the 
rahi and for the five years ending with 1904-05 average 111,934 
acres as compared with 93,401 under spring crops. Double- 
cropping 13 not practised to any great extent and averages about 
14,600 acies. The chief staples are nee, usually of the 

early variety except in the khadir, covenng 23-72 per cent, of 
the area sown ; the autumn pulses, •ureZ, mung and 'nioth, which 
make up 19 37 per cent.; jwr, a^one and in combination with 
aj Aar or cotton, 16-36; alone or similarly mixed, 15 89; 

sugarcane which m t.biH t ab cal has made considerable headway 
10-63 and cotton a fairly constant crop 6 94 per oent Garden 
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cropSj a libtle maize iu ihe khadir aad the smaller millets make up 
the balance. In the rahi harvest the lead is as usual taken by 
wheat with 69'52 per cent, of the whole area, ap.art from 21‘05 
per cent, under wheat in combination with gram or bailey. The 
latter makes up 8 lo, gram 6 93 and the two together 1 73 per 
cent.) garden crops, m,asur and oilseeds constituting the bulk of 
the remainder, 

Jats are most numerous among the cultivators throughout 
the tahsil, occupying 22‘0 per ceat7 of the area, and then come 
Ohauhaas, Chamais, Sheikhs, Baghbans or Mails, Abirs, Tuiks, 
Gujai's, Gadariyas and Biahmans, while many oth^r castes are re- 
presented. Ohanhans are strongoot in the north, Sheikhs lound 
Umri and Amroha, Gujars m the central hkur, Malis in Amioha 
and the khctdir and the Tuiks in tho south-east, while in the 
neighbourhood of Kanfch are many Bishnois, At the settlement 
the total area m holdings was 207', 456 acres, and of this 6T8 per 
cent, was cultivated by proprietors, 3 6 per cent, being sir and the 
rest kkudkaskt, 5L‘S by occupancy tenants, 41‘3 by tenants at 
will and 12 by ez-propnetors, the balance being rent-free. The old 
occupancy area has decreased laigely, owing both to natural causes 
and also to the deliberate extirpation of rights on tho part of the 
landlords ; but, on the other hand, new rights have accrued to such 
an extent; that the present figure is considerably in excoss of that 
of thirty years ago. In gram-rented villages the | question of occu- 
pancy iB of httle moment until suiti for commutation are filed , and 
m this tahsil occupancy rents are far from immutable, while if a 
landlord determiaeKS to get rid of occupancy rights, no tenants can 
resist him. In no other part of the distiict arc relations between 
landlord and tenant ao unsatisfactory. The former is almost always 
unduly jealous of his prestige and power, while the latter is almost 
a slave to the Saiyid muafidars. Bents arc still paid mainly 
in kind, over 56 per cent, of the rented area buing so held, and the 
landlords have the strongest posaihle objection to commutation, 
The matter has been discussed already in chapter III and repoti- 
tioa IS needless , but the chief point to notice is the general seventy 
pf the grain rents. The biiiai system is ordinarily ado^itcd and the 
rates vary from 10 to 22 sera per maund. Anything bo ow 
two hfths 13 rare and one half is generally taken tog thcr with 
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various deilucbious from the tonaut'a share for village expenses. 
Sometimes mv-hlddri or appraisement takes the place of hojtai, 
especially in the case of barley and sanwan or when the season is 
poor, so as to avoid the cost of watching the crop. The value 
appraised is taken either in cash or in kind, the former being invari- 
ably at rates which are very iavouiable to the landlord ; but in either 
case the system is dotoated by the tenants as being hable to gioss 
abuse. Cash rents are either the usual zdbti rates for particular 
crops or else are asseased in the lump at so much per kachcha- 
big ha of the holding. The aveiago cash rental for the whole tahail 
was SrS. 4'59 por acre at the settlement, the rate depending more 
on the quality of the soil than on the caste of the cultivator. Occu- 
pancy tenants paid Es. 4i'21 and others Es. 5'57, while the coire- 
sponding rate thirty yoais before was Es. 3 9 for both clasoes. 
Considerably more is paid by sub-tenants, but the area sublet is 
relatively msignificant. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has been told in chapter IT, 
while m the appendix will be found tables showing the revenue at 
successive settlements, as well as the present demand and its inci- 
dence.'" There are altogether 602 villages, and at settlement these 
were divided into 1,337 mahutls, excluding the small plots known 
as inilks, Of the latter number 458 woio owned by smgie propiie- 
tors, 5S0 were joint samindari, 120 were perfect and 167 imperfect 
pdUidari, mA 12 bha%yachara, the last including Amroha 
Itself and Naugaon Sadat, in both of which subdivision has been 
earned to a remarkable extent. No less than 141,855 acres aie 
revenue-free, and the muafi mahals aie either iakhiroj or free 
from payment of any kind or else nazranadar , the latter being the 
more numerous and pajmg a small fixed impost, to winch reference 
has been made m chapter HI. The Saiyid grantees have lost 
much oi their property and now own but 27 20 per cent, of the 
whole tahsil. Next come Sheikhs with i7T4, Banias with 10 63, 
Bishnois with 10*11, Jats with 8*14, Kaya&ths with 5*66, Pathans 
with 5*64, Biahmans with 2*93 and Khattris with 2'33 per cent., 
Tagas, Mughals and Kambohs holding the bulk of the remainder. 
All have gained ground except the Saiyids, Sheikhs and Pathans, 
the money lending classes and tho Jats having addod largely to 
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tlioir poss'B'ssions. Aparr from the many Amroha families the chief 
landholders are the llaulvis of Bachhraon, the Biahnoi Chaudh- 
ns of Kauth, Knmvar Lalfcu Smgh^ the head of the Jat community, 
Babu Har Narayan of the old Kayasth family of qan'wagos and 
the Chaudhris ot Sherbot in the Bijnor district. 

The tract is thickly populated, though the density, averaging 
693 to the square mile in 1001, is lower than in Jiforadabad and 
Bilan, m spite of the presence of a considerable city, Tho total 
fell sharply from 176,994 in 1865 to 157,813 in 1866, but had 
completely recovered by 1872, when it \Yas 175,711, although the 
next census m 1881 again witnessed a drop to 174,014. There- 
after the population rose rapidly to 186,183 m 1891, and ten yeais 
later to 206,564, including 98,658 females. Of the whole number 
120,235 Were Hindus, 84,203 Mu&almans, 1,711 Chiistians, 
217 Siklis, 115 Alyas and 83 Jams, As in most parts of the 
district, Chamars are by far the strongest caste, and at the last 
census numbered 29,123 souls. Next came Jats with 12,843, 
Banias with 6,664, Tagas with 6,391, peisoiis of this caeto being 
unusually numerous, Rajputs with 5,865, Brahmans with 5,346, 
Gadariyas with 5,101, Kahais with 4,475 and Mails, Baghlans, 
Muraos and Kachhis with a combined total of 4,972. Other castes 
with moie than 2,000 inemhors were Bhangis, Kumhars, Ahirs, 
Khagis, Gujars and Ahars. Not only are Rajputs fewer than 
elsewhere, but the total included 4,773 Chauhans, who arc not true 
Rajputs, and the only clans found in any iiumhcrs are Katehnas, 
Pamvais, Bargujars and Gaurs. Among the Musalmana the lead 
was taken by Sheikhs with 31 ,330 pirsons, mainly Siddiqis, Qurreshis 
and Faiuqis , and after these follow Saiyids, 7,207, for the most pait 
Husainis and Naqwis , Barhais 5,495, and Julahas 5,215, while 
others found m stiength arc Tehs, Nais, Lohars and Rajputs, 
principally Chauhans, as well as Faqiis, Pathans and Behnas. 

Of the whole population 68 6 per cont. was shown as directly 
dependent on cultivation, but the real agricultural element is consi- 
derably larger. Personal and domestio service, general labour, 
weaving and tho supply of the ordinary requirements of hfis are 
the chief of the remaining occupations, and outside the town of 
Amroha iteelf there arc no manu&cturos of any importanco The 
markets fairs echoob and post-offices of the tahal are ahowi 
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in the appendix. Apart from the towns of Aiaroha and Kanth 
thjre is hardly a place of any size among the 507 villages of the 
tahsii, Umri and Salem pur alone containing more than 2,000 
inhabitants 

Means of communication are distinctly good in the southern 
half and very fair elsewhere. The tahsii is traversed from east 
to west by the xailway from Moradabad to Ghaziabad, and on this 
are stations at Hakimpur, Amroha and Chandnagar. South of 
the railway runs the mam road from Moradabad bo Meerut, and 
this 13 joined at Joya by a metalled branch from Amroha. The 
mam hne of the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the 
north-east corner, with stations at Matlabpur and Kanbh, the 
latter being connected with the town by a metalled road. A 
number of unmetalled roads radiate from Amroha, leading to 
Sambhal on the south; to Paikbara and Kundarkhi on the south- 
east, to Chhajlait, Kanth. and Thakurdwara on the north-east, 
to Umii and Kanth station, to Chandpur on the north, to Dhanaura 
on the north-west, to Gajraula, following the Hne of railway, on 
the west and to Hasanpur on the south-west. Through the north- 
eastern portion of the tahsii run the roads fiom Moradabad to 
Kanth and Najibabad and to Chhajlait, Umri and Bijnor. 

The tahsildar, the sub-reg"strar and the usual subordinate 
staff are stationed at Amroha, winch is also the seat of a munsif, 
whose jurisdiction extends over this tahsii and the northern half of 
Hasanpur. The sub divisional officer is a full-powered deputy 
collectoi resident at Moradabad. For the purposes of pohce admm- 
istration there are stations at Amroha, Didauli and Chhajlait, 
the circles of which embrace the entire bah&il. 


ASMAULI, Tahail Sambhal. 

Tho village of Asmaub stands m 28° 41' N, and 78° 32' E. on 
the unmetalled road from Sambhal to .Amroha, at a distance of 
some 01 ght miles from the former and 19 miles from Moradabad. 
At the last census it contained 1,263 inhabitants, mainly Ahirs ; 
but it deserves mention as possessing a police station, a post-office 
and a ca ttle pound. Markets are held weekly m the village and 
two fairs take place annually m honour of Burha Baba at the 
beginning of Magh and Bhadon. The village lands contain a 

13 
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considerable amount of grass jungle and are 1,418 acres id extent ; 
they are assessed at Es. 2,435 and the chief proprietor is Sheikh 
Khalil-ur-Kahman . 

AZAMPTJR, TdhBil HASiKPUK. 

An old Musalman village which m early days gave its name 
to a pargana, now for the most part included m the Bijnor district 
It was noted in the days oi Akhar as the headquarters of the 
Muzas, who gave so much trouble by rebelling against their kins- 
man as noted in the district history. It is now an insignificant 
place standing in 29° N. and T8° 10' E., at a distance oi some 22 
miles north from Hasanpur and 42 miles from Moradabad. At 
the census of 1901 itcontamcd but 749 inhabitants, mainly Jats. 
The only objects of mterest are several old mosques and the shrine 
of Shah Bandagi, which stands to the west of the site on the high 
ground overlooking the khadir of the Ganges. One of the mosques 
bears an macription dated in the reign of Akbar, It is a tine 
building, quite out of proportion to the present size of the village ; 
while among the other tiaocs of former greatness are the ruins of 
a house said to have been the residence of Ahul Pazl, The 
village lands are very extensive, covering 4,776 acres ; but nearly 
half of this consists of tamarisk and grass jungle. The revenue 
demand is Es. 1,760 and the proprietor is Kunwar Sheonath Smgh 
of Tajpur in the Bijnor district. 

BAOHHEAON, Tahsil Hasakpur. 

The old Musalman town of Baohhraoa, which m former days 
gave Its name to a pargana, stands m 28° 55 ' N. and 78° 14' E , 
at a distance of 41 miles by road horn Moradabad and 14 miles 
north from Hasanpur. An unmetaUed road runs eastwards to 
Amroha and about a mile from the town crosses the metalled road 
from Dhanaura to Gajraula , while indifferent tracks lead to Dhan-^ 
aura direct and to Sajmana m the khadir. 

The place is said to have been founded in the days of Prithvi 
Eaj of Delhi by a Taga named Bachhraj , but it became a Musal- 
man settlement at a very early date, for a mosque still stands in 
the town which Was built m 1288 dunng the reign of Muiz-ud-dnl 
Ka qubad. In the days of Akbar it wag given with 166 vdlagoa 
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to a coDLToi’fced Taga, an ancestor of the family of Chandhris, 
who are now much impoverished but reiain shares in a number 
of villages. The chief residents, however, are the Maulvis, 
who own a very large, though heavily encumbered, estate m 
the neighbourhood. The town contains sis ■ntuhitiJctg, known 
as Baqabad, Peshthana, Sheikhzadagan, Pirzadagan, Chaudhnan, 
and Qanungoyan. The population has increased steadily during 
the last fitty years, rising from 5,T98 in 185S to 6,018 in^l865, 
to 6,768 in 1872 and to 7,046 in 1881. Ten years later it had 
diopped to 6,783, but in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 
7,452, of whom 6,095 were Musalmans. The 'place possesses a 
police station, a post and telegraph office, a cattle-pound, an upper 
pnmary school and a small school for gnis. There is a sarai and a 
large number of mosques, though none is of any special xcent, 
Markets are held weekly, but the town is not a trade centre of any 
importance. 

The lands of Bachhraon are extensive and a very large propor- 
tion, especially to the north and west, is occupied by fine mango 
groves. The inhabited site has been admmistered under Act 
XX of 1856 smee 1859. It contained 2,430 houses m 1908, of 
which 1,541 were assessed ; the houfse tax falling with an incidence 
of Ee. 1-3-8 on each house assessed and Ke. 0-4-1 on each person of 
the popula’&ion. The yield was Rs. 1,893, while the average total 
mcome, including the opening balance, for the three years ending 
with 1908 was Rs. 2,130. The annual expenditure for the same 
period was Es, 1,832, including Rs. 934 for the upkeep of the 
town police, Es. 679 for the pay of a conservancy staff and Rs. 178 
for mmor works of improvement. The village Sanitation Act, 
1892, has also been applied to the site. The maum of Bachhraon 
IS 2,340 acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 2,645. It is almost 
evenly divided between the Chaudhris and the various Maulvi 
families, whose dissensions and mutual antipathy have been attend- 
ed with very unfortunate results. A few years ago Abdur Rahman 
trVia n built a bridge with the object of effecting a connection with 
the metalled road, but the quarrels between the landholders pre- 
vented the completion of the intended metalled branch, and the 
bridge is m consequence useless the approaches on either eido con- 
BiBting of heavy sand. 
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BAHJOI, Sambhal. 

An important village in ^he south of the tah&il, standmg 

in 28 23' A . and 78 19' E., at a distance of 12 miles south- 

south-east from Sambhal and 37 miles from Moradahad. It 

IS connected with the former hy an unmetalled road leading 

from Islamnagar m the Budaun district, and about a mile 

to the north of tho vilUg^ this road crosses that from 

Chandausi to Annpshahr. tj,, from Chandausi to 

Aligarh runs close to the site on the north and the Bahjoi 

station stands at a short disu„oe to the north-east. Owing to 

the presence of this Btatiou, the only one in the tahsil, Bahjoi 

has become a considerable ^^^h a large export trade 

in gram, sugar and other hut the place suffers from 

the inferior nature of the i j 4 . -i. nr t j. 

, , , . *^oads leading to it. Markets aie 

held twice a week in the vui -l i j. -d t 

^ . village^ while at Kampura, a place 

of considerable size two mdsej + ^ 

, , to the east, is a largely attended 

cattle- market 


r ^0^^13161 days was the capital of a pargana, foimcd out 
of the older pergaoas of Majham, and Jadwar, of which tho latter 

derives its name from a villawp j • -l i ^ i . 

, , n,, , ot Budaun, just beyond the district 

boundaaT The poputoon « ,^4 persons, but 

ten years later It bad fallen to 2,621. whJo in 1901 rt was 2,666 

mdudrog 1,949 Hmdus, 681 gg Ohristran, and 

others. Banias and Rajputs a-n-. m t tt- -i 

~ the pie \ ailing Hindu castes, and 

among the former is a wealth, r , i , , , 

1 i j 1 j • , , family, who have purchased a 

large amount of land in the somh . V s u i mu 

represenUte are tho sons ^ 

Bam, wboacqmred mnob * Kaj and Gohnd 

The Ann has been broken 1* V and trade. 

■ 1 w the three branches are now 

separate , the principal meiiibpi.c ^ r i i , 

Narayan Das. ^ sons of 

The village possesses a ^ ^ 

Fund, an upper primary 4 ' u“ f/‘‘ 

has been brought under the pt°' “*« 

Act, 1892. The lands of BaV Sanitation 

are fully cultivated. The T 

chief propriotoia are Blukari 1 ,^"" “■! 

iimly already msatmned, ® ““ 
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BHOJPTJEj Tfihnl Moeadabad. 

This very large village staafls oa the east side of the roafl from 
Moradahad to Thakurdwara at a distiaace of tea miles from the 
former, ia 28'* 57'’ N. and 78“ 50' E., about a mile east from the 
Dhela and close to the Pipalsana railway station. It is situated 
in a very fertile tract, highly cultivated by the Turks, who form 
the bulk of the inhabitants. The population numbered 5,075 
in 1853, and though it had declined somewhat by 1865^ it rose to 
6,121 m 1872, only to fall again in 1881 to 4,4SS and ten years 
later to 4,350. In 1901 the place contained 4,377 inhabitants, of 
■whom 3,233 were Musalmans. The village site, to which the 
provisions of the Village Sanitation. Act 18'^2, have been extended, 
comprises four quarters known as Bazar, Nabapur, Jhadawala and 
Muhalla Qasai. Markets are held here weekly and the trade 13 
considerable Bhojpur contains an upper primary school, a number 
of mosques aad a fine tomb of one Haji Muhammad The village 
has an area of 2,321 acres and is very fully cultivated, the chief 
crop being svthi rice. It is assessed at Es. 4,905 and is otraed 
partly by resident Sheikhs and partly by the Kothiwala Banias of 
Moradabad. 


BILARI, fahs^l Bilart. 

The plaf"o which gives its name to the Bilari tahsil is a small 
town standing in 23® 37' N and 78® 48' E , on the east side of the 
unmetalled road from Moradabad to Ohandausi, at a distance of 15 
miles south from tho former. A branch metalled road runs for 
about a mile and a half westwards to the Bilari railway station, 
situated in the village of Dhakia, thence continuing in an un- 
metalled state to Sifsi ; while another road goes south-east to Seondara. 
Bilari was m former days a Katehria village, but most of the 
land has been acquired by Raja Kishan Kumar of Sahaspur, -while 
s iveral resident Banias and a Khattri pleader of the town have 
recently purchased considerable estates in the neighbourhood. 
The total area of the mnitsa 13 947 acres, which includes some 740 
acres of cultivated land, assessed at Rs. 2,315 

The town, contains four muhaKcts, known aa Bazar, Julahan, 
Kar’au and Sheikh Abdullah- It is a local market of considerable 
importance but has no manufactares of any note except weaving 
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The population has for a long time remained stationary ; number- 
ing 4,870 in 1872, 4,861 in 1881 and 4,988 in 1881, while at the 
following census it was 4,766, of whom 2,298 were Hindus, 2,438 
Musalmans, principally Julahas, and 30 of other religions. In 
addition to the tahsii buildings, the munsif s court and the regis- 
tiation office, Bilari possesses a newly established police starion, 
a dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a post-office, a sarai, a 
cattle-pound and an upper primary school. There are many 
mosques and several Hindu temples m the town. The head 
quarters of the tahsii were originally at Chandausi, but in 1846 
they were renaoved to Bilari on account of its more central situation 
Since 1859 the place has been administered under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1856 and those of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have 
more recently been applied to it In 1908 the town contained 
1,208 houses, of which 880 were assessed, the house tax yielding 
Rs. 1,439, which gave an incidence of Re. 1-10-3 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-4-10 per head of population. For that and the 
two preceding years the total income, mclnsive of the opening 
balance, averaged Rs, 1,777, while the expenditure for the same 
period was Rs. 1,318 annually , the chief items being Rs. 619 for 
the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 449 for the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff and Rs. 109 for small public works and improve- 
ments. 


BILARI Taken. 

The Bilari tahsii comprises the old parganas of Deora, Seondara, 
Xarauli, Sahaspur and Kundarkhi, and forms the south-eastern 
subdivision of the district It marches with Sambhal on the west, 
with Moradabad on the north, with the Rampur state on the east 
and with the Budaun district on the south. Three tiny villages, 
Dharampur, Sewapur and Padarathpur, are detached from the lest 
and he at a short distance from the north-west corner, surrounded 
on all sides by the Sambhal tahsii. The total area is 213,061 acres 
or 332’9 square miles. 

The tahsii is unquestionably the best in the district and is a 
tract of remarkably uniform character. It lies almost wholly in the 
kateJiT or uplands the general level being broken only by the 
action of the nvora and The fixnt of t heeo la the Gangaa 
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in the north, ■which virtually forms the houndary beoween this tahsil 
and Moradabad. Its valley is of varying ■width, for at first there is 
a very narrow Ichadlr with a rapid ascenr to the uplands, while at 
the railway bridge there is no khadir at all. East of this point, 
however, the river has formed for itself a wider valley, with the 
result that on either side of the stream is a fair stretch of valuable 
khadir, from which the land rises gently to the plateau, The 
next river is the Ari or Aril, which has its source near Gumsani in 
pargana Sambhal, but does not assume a definite channel till it 
reaches Mainather. Thence it flows through the centre of the 
tahsil in a south-easterly direction, the valley becoming constantly 
wider and deeper as it approaches the Budaun border. In its 
upper reaches the valley 13 for the most part waste, but after 
crossing the railway cultivation m the khadir increases and very 
fair crops are produced, though the amount of waste is always 
considerable. These lowlands flourish in comparatively dry years, 
for a wet season inevitably causes saturation and the abandonment 
of the fields ; though the existence of waste in the Ari valley is by 
no means to be deplored, owing to the very small areas available 
for grazing m the rest of the tahsil. The slope from the khadir to 
the uplands is of the usual inferior description, but on reaching the 
crest the soil is found to be much the same in character as that of 
the adjoining katehr villages. 

The third river of importance is the Sot, and this affects 
only a small area in the extreme south. It is a perennial stream 
of no great size, but has a wide valley with a very long and 
gentle slope to the uplands on either side. These slopes 
are of a very inferior quality, being scored by ravines and 
injuriously affected by the rapidity of the drainage , while the 
■villages on the ridge overlooking the valley are generally poor 
on the north, with the exception of Kaithal, and also on the 
south, save for a small block; adjoining the Sambhal tahsil, in 
which good spring wells of the mota type are to be found. The 
valley itself is of no great excellence, and though almost the whole 
IS cultivated, it is apt to suffer severely after a senes of wet 
seasons, the soil becoming hopelessly saturated and taking years 
to recover. The tract has at times been swept by epidemics of 
fever and is alwaye regarded as y while both hero 
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and in the Ari valley the quality of the drinking water leaves 
much bo be desired. 

The Ghhoiya is a small drainage channel which flows along 
the eastern borders and then passes into Budaun, after being 
joined by several petty watsrconrses which bring down the 
drainage from the uplands. The latter consist for the most part 
of a rich loam, easily worked, producing fine crops of wheat, 
sugarcane and other staples, highly tilled and enjoying as a rule 
ample means of irrigation. This is usually obtained from 
percolation wells, but good spring wells can be made in the 
villages to the south-east of Kundarkhi and in a few other places 
where a firm water-bearing mota occurs; and in such cases 
unprotected wells give a copious supply and last for many years. 
As a whole the kaUhv is a prosperous and well-wooded tract, 
but in places the quality of the soil deteriorates. The northern 
portion of the tahuil stands higher than the rest and the soil is 
mamly a Ught inferior loam, often degenerating into sandy 

; irrigation IS defective, being restricied to small percolation 
wells in the better lands ; and hajra is the chief autumn crop, 
while the rahi consists principally of poor wheat and barley. The 
same description applies to a narrow ridge of high land in the 
south of the tahsil, which apparently marks the water-parting 
between the Ari and the Sot, runmng from near Sarthal to 
Bahauh on the Budaun border. Another poor tract lies on the 
western borders, to the east of Mahmudpur on the metalled road 
from Moradabad to Sambhal. Here the soil is broken and un- 
dulating, the neighbourhood abounding in jhils and depressions 
which contain a heavy clay sod, in most places fertile, but often 
liable to inundation. 

The standard of cultivation generally is very high and tillage 
has been pushed to its furthest limits In 1874-75 the area under 
the plough was 164,636 acres and since that time there has been 
a considerable extension. The average for the twenty years 
ending with 1903-04 was 175,044, while in 1904-05, the year 
of settlement, it was 179,879 acres, which gives the extraordin- 
arily high proportion of 84-43 per cent, of the total The increase 
IS common to all parts of the tahsii, but has been most marked in 
the valleys of the Gangaa and Sot and in the day lands near 
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Mahmudpnr, where much dhfih jungle has been cleared. Many 
villages are absolutely devoid of waste, and the cultui able area, 
excluding 2,428 acres of current fallows and 4,035 under groves, 
is only 12,920 acres or 6‘O0 per cent, of the whole, and the gieat 
bulk of this IS old fallow. The remaining 13,809 acres aie 
returned as barren, but from thus should be deducted 2,924 
acres occupied by village sites, buildings and the like, as well 
as 4,878 under water. The irrigated area in the sittlement year 
was only 8,164 acres or 4‘54 per cent, of the cultivation, mne- 
fcenths of this being derived from wells ; but this was an abnormal 
year, and ordinarily the area watered is at least three times as 
large Though the tanks and jhiU are utilised when available 
and the rivers are employed for the fields of the kliadir when 
necessary, wells are the chief source of supply throughout the tahsil. 
They are mainly of the unprotected type, but the number of 
masonry wells in thi south and centre is steadily increasing. 
The wells are worked eith ir by bullocks or by hfnd : in the latter 
case by means of the usual pot and pulley, since the water-level is 
seldom lower than 20 feet from the surface, though in places it 
13 near enough to permit the use of the dhenkli or lever. 

The /rtAfflri/ is almost invariably the most important harvest, 
at least in so far as it covers the larger area, averaging 102,432 
acres m the five years ending with 1904-05, as compared with 
89,220 acres under r<ibi staples , while ordinarily some 14,500 
acres bear a double crop. The largest area in the hharif is 
taken up by bajra, alone and in combination with arhav or 
cotton, averaging 83'41 per cent, of the total, and then come 
also alone and mixed, with -281, rice with 15 69, cotton 
with 9T2, sugarcane with 5'81 and maize with 1'67 per cent , 
the balance consisting of small millets, garden crops and the 
autumn pulses. The sugarcane area has decreased greatly of late, 
the amount being 14,983 acres in 1874-75 and 7,583 for the 
ten years preceding the settlement, while in 1904-05 it was only 
6,615 acres. Its place has been taken by rice and ywar, but the 
reason lies mainly in the increased value of wheat, which alone 
and in combination now constitutes thiee-fourths of the vabi 
harvest. It is probable, however, that the recent revival of the 
-flugar mduBtry will not be without ite effects on this tabsil and 
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already the area haa increased percepcibly since 1901. In the 
mbi 6i'8t per cent, of the land is sown with pure wheat and 
11'12 with wheat mixed with either gram or barley. The latter 
by itself corers 7 14 and gram 8‘98, while the two together 
make np an additional 8‘05 per eent. the remaining products 
including garden crops, masur, oilseeds and poppy, the cultiva' 
tion of nhiob was reintroduced m 1901, 

Tho cultivating community consists principally of Chamars, 
Uajputs, Ahars, Turks, Jafcs, Brahmans, Sheikhs and Sluraos, as 
well as their congcuers who go by the names of Baghban and Mali. 
Tho Eajputs belong mainly Co the southern villages, the Ab&m to 
the neighbourhood of Seondara, the Turks to the light lands of 
the north, and the Jats co the strip immediately adjoining this on 
the south. The tenants are as a rule extremely industrious and 
throughout the cahsil the standard of husbaudry is unusually 
high. Of the total area included iu holdings at the time of 
settlement 9*13 per cent, was cultivated by propiietors, 59*13 
by occupancy tenants, 1*54 by ex-proprietary tenants and 29*62 
per cent, by tenants at will, the rent-free area being extreme- 
ly small. The occupancy area is very large and has been 
so for many years, although in some cases the saint ndeers have 
made strenuous efforts to break down rights. The average rental 
for the tahsil is high, amounting to Rs, 5*17 per acre. The rate 
depends rather on the nature of the soil than on the caste of the 
tenant, though usually Rajputs, Brahmans, Kayasfihs and Saiyids 
obtain lenient terms, Ocoupancy tenants pay on an average 
Rs. 4-.5 and tenants at will Rs. 6*62, as compared with Rs. 4*16 and 
Ra 4i'46, the rates curi’ent in 1876. Oonsiderahly higher rents 
are exacted from sh'Jcmis and the area sublet is larjre, amountincf 
to some 21,000 acres. Rents are paid mainly in cash, this being 
tho general custom of the tahsil, and grain rents are found only 
in a few villages, where they are contiEied to patches of inferior 
land. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil presents no peculiar features 
and the results of successive seTitlements, together vt ith the present 
demand and its incidence, will be found in the appendix.* Tho 
tract comprises 482 villages and at the last settlement these were 


* Aypandix, Hblw IX and X. 
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divided into 1,471 mahah, exclusive of the large number of 
separate properties in mahals which go by the name of 
Of the whole number 508 were owned by single proprietors, 7SS 
were joint mmindari, 107 w.re perfect and 122 imperfect 
dan, 'while only one was held m hhaiyackrira tenure. Of the 
various communities Rajputs hold 20 88 per cent, of the total area, 
and next come Bamas with 15*91, Khattris with 11*33, Sheikha 
with 9*48, Saiyide with 8'12, Pathans with 7*87, Brahmans with 
7 84, Kayasths with 6*86, Ahars with 4*17, Jats with 3*35 and 
Turks with 1 07 per coot. Banias and Khattris have added very 
largely to their possessions since 1874, while Rajputs, followed at 
some distance by Kayasths and Saiyids, have been the chief losers : 
the most notable cases of alienation having occurred in the Bar- 
gujar estates of Majhaula and Asalatpur Jarai, The Saiyids who 
have parted with their rights are mainly those of Sirsi and Kundar- 
khi, while the Kayasths of the latter place have sold much of their 
ancestral property. Rajputs are fiund everywhere, hut their 
large possessions are those owned by the Bargujars of Narauli and 
Jargaon. The leading Khattri is Raja Kishan Kumar, who has 
a very fine and well-managed estate, while his brother, Kunwar 
Qanga Sahai, and Har Sarup of Bilari have a number of villages. 
Among the Banias are several residents of Chandausi and the 
Sahu family of Bilari. The Ohaudhri of Seondara is the head of 
the Ahars, and the Ohaudhri of Gwarau is the leading Jat m the 
tahsil, while the Brahmans are represented by the heirs of Raja 
Jai Kishan Das. The chief Musalman landholders are Ashiq 
Husain of Mahmudpur , Khan Bahadur Hamid-uz-Zafar Khan of 
Rampur, the owner of Kaithal ; and Abdus Salam Khan of Eam- 
pur, the proprietor of Gumthal. 

The tahsil is more thickly populated than any other part of 
the district except Moradabad and the density has increased greatly 
during the past half century. The total rose constantly from 
188,219 m 1853 to 192,682 in 1865, to 216,343 in 1872, to 
229,784 in 1881 'Und to 231,947 ten years later. The census of 
1901, however, witnessed a sharp decline, the number of inhabitants 
being 216 340, of whom 100,558 were females, while the average 
rate fell from 696 to 650 per square mile. Of the whole number 
154 521 were Hindus 60,267 Mnsa ljuaus 854 657 
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Aryas, 92 Jains, 36 Sikhs and 13 Parsis. As usual, Chamars are 
by far the strongest Hindu caste, aggregating 36,992 persons, and 
then come Rajputs with 10,523, Brahmans with 10,512, Muraos 
with 10,359, exclusive of 3,460 Mails and Eaehhis, Banks with 
8,648, Ahars with 3,500, Kahars with 8,215, Jats with 8,001 and 
Ahiis with 6,690. Other castes with more than 2,000 members 
apiece are Gadariya'i, Kumhars, Bhangis, Pasis, Kutas, Lodlis, 
Dhobis, Mais, Khagis and Tagas. The Rajputs includi 4,190 
Chauhans, but of the Ohhatns proper there were 1,197 Bargujars, 
1,191 Katehrias, and considerable numbers of Gautams, Gaurs, 
Panwars and Tomars. Among the Musalmaus there were no 
fewer thaU 21,559 Sheikhs, mainly Siddiqis, Qurreshis, Ausaiis 
and Bani Israil. Next come Julahas with 6,378, Palhana with 
4,506 and Barhais with 3,81 4, while others found in any strength 
are Rajputs, Mughals, Nau-Muslima, Dorns and Fagirs, 

Although Chandausi is an important commercial centre with 
a large tradmg element, the tahsil is in the main essentially agri- 
cultural in character. According to the census returns 62*5 per 
cent, of the inhabitants were directly dependent on cultivation 
and the actual agricultural population is considerably larger, 
General labour- accounted for 6*7 and personal service for 5 per cent., 
while the remaining occupations are merely those which serve to 
supply the needs of a rural community. There are no manu- 
factures of importance, though a large number of persons are 
engaged in weaving. The tahsil contains 393 towns and villages, 
but the only place of note is Chandausi. Bilan, Kundarkhi and 
Narauli have large populations, while the chief villages are Eus- 
tamnagar, Sahaspur, Kaithal, Seondara, Junahta and Ratanpur 
Kalan. Lists given m the appendix show the markets, fans, 
schools and post-offices of the tahsil. An impoitant cattle market 
at Ilith IS attended by dealers of all the neighbouring districts. 

Means of communication are generally good. Chandausi is 
connected by railway with Bareilly, Aligarh and Moradabad, the last 
mentioned branch having stations at Jargaon, Bikri and Kundarkhi, 
The metalled road from Moradahad to Sambhal traverses the 
north-west corner of the tahsil, but the branch which takes off at 
the Gangan bridge and leads to Kundarkhi, Bilari and Chandausi 
IS etalled and its conversion would meet a long felt need. 
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From Kundaikhi a road runs to Paikbara and Amroba, while 
through Bilari passes the road from Siisi to Seoudai’a and Shah- 
abad. Several roads radiate from Chandausi, leading to Seondara 
and Saifni in the Eampur state on the north-east, to Sambhal 
on the north-west, to Bi&auU on the south-east, to Islamnagar on 
the south, to Sadatbari on the south-east, to Anupshahr on the 
west, and to Chharra and Shahabad on the east. 

Bilan IB the headquarters of a tahsildar, a sub-registrar, a 
munsif and the usual subordinate staff. The subdivisional ofScer 
IS a deputy collector resident at Moradabad. For pohce purposes 
there are stations at Bilari, Mainathcr and Chandausi, the circles 
of which embrace the whole tahsiL The Bilari station has recently 
come into existence, consequent on the abohtion of those at Kun- 
darkhi and Seondara, 


CHANDAUSI, Tahsil Bilaki. 

The large municipal town of Chandausi, the most important 
market of the district, stands in 28° 27' N. and 78° 47' E,, at a dis- 
tance of 27 miles south from Moradabad and 12 miles from Bikii, 
To the north of the site passes the line of railway from Bareilly to 
Abgaih, on which there is a station, forming the junction with the 
blanch line fiom Moradabad. The station buildings with then 
goods-shods, engine shops and the like cover a wido area and there 
13 a considerable railway settlement. Apart from the railway, 
means of communication are mdifferent, and it is surprising that no 
metalled road connects Chandausi with tho outer ^Yorld. Unmetalled 
roads ladiate from the town m all directions, leading to Moradabad 
on the north, to Sambhal on the north-west, to Anupshahr on the 
west, to Islamnagar on the south-west, to Bisauli on the south-east, 
to Shahabad m Eampur on the east, and to Seondara on the north- 
east. 

Chandausi appears to be of comparatively recent origin and 
certainly did not attain any suze till Bareilly became of importance. 
A market then sprang up on the main loute from the latter place 
to Sambhal and Dehli, its foundation by one Ibrahim Khan, whose 
name is commemorated by a well in the town, taking place accord- 
ing to tradition in 17 57. It is certam, however, that it was a rich and 
flounahing mart in the days of the Kohillaa and m spile of He 
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sufferings at the hands of the Maratbas. it. soon rosumcjd its position 
as one of the principal markets of Bohilkhand ; its rise being in no 
small measure due to Daukt Sab, the treasurer of Ah Mubaromad. 
The town was raided by Amir Khan Pmdari, though it seems to 
ha-ve been capable of defence. Thornton describes it as a considerable 
place surrounded by a mud wall; and m chi^ wall were eight 
gateways, named after the places to which tho issuing roads led ; 
iloradabad, Sambhal, Kliurja, Kaithal, Eisauli, Khera, ib'jku and 
Jarai, These gates give their names to eight of the eleven 
mvihallae, the others being known as Mahajan, Ratan and Sundar; 
hut the wall has disappeared and only the framework of two gates 
remains. The roadways, however, still go by their old names and 
are broad metalled streets leading from the centre of the town. 

The population of Chandausi rose from 20,921 in 1S4 j 7 to 
23,274 in 1853 , but foil to 22,122 in 1865, probably as the result 
of the Iffutiny, ivhen the wealthy traders of the place experienced 
considerable ill-ti'eatment. It then rose to 23,080 in 1872, to 
27,521 iu 1881 and to 28,111 in 1891, the increase being asciibable 
in the mam to the rapid development of trade brought about by 
the advent of the railway. At the 1901 census, however, a decline 
was observed, the total being only 25,711, of whom 12,202 were 
females. Classified by religions there were 18,369 Hindus, 6,848 
Musaimaas, 60 Christians and 834 others, cbwHy Aryas. These 
figures exclude chose of the railway station and staff, which 
amounted to 602 persons. Of late years the population has declined 
owing to the ravages of plague, while its impoitance as a 
commeroiai centre lias been to aorac extent affected by the develop- 
ment of the railway system and the opening up of other markot&. 

The town bears an essentially commercial appearance, the 
mam roads being lined with shops and business houses, whily in 
several places are large paruce or halting places for carts, surrounded 
by walls and planted with trees. After tho construction of the 
railway a new street was laid out in 1879, leading to the station, 
several blocks of old houses being demohshed for the purpose. 
On the borders of the town, close to the station, is the sami) a 
large and handsome enclosure of red brick. The principal marketa 
are MoiubuIIahganj and Nakkhasa^ the former owing its origin to a 
Pathaa resident, while the kilter was at one tune a cattie-niarket 
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Ghaadausi is the trade centre for a very large ^raefe of combry 
and is the principal gram market of sveatem Eohilkhand. O'ving 
to the abolxcion of the octroi duty on wheat some years ago the 
traffic has expanded very rapidly and dealers find it moio profit- 
able to bring their wheat to Chandansi even from bazars •which are 
nearer Horadabad. Wheat is the great staplo and nest oome other 
grains, cotton and sugar ; while the main imports are salt and piece- 
goods. The place is also an important depot tor the collection and 
distribution of san (hemp) Though very little is grown in the 
immediate neighbourhood, large quantities are imported by agents 
from Kaimganj in Farrukhabad and from the districts of Mainpuri^ 
Etah, Barciiiy, Budaun, Shabjafaanpur and Pilibhit, and also from 
the Eampur state, for despatch to Calcutta and Bombay. There 
IS no manufacture of the fibre in the town, but the san is pressed 
and packed for export; Messrs, West & Co, owning steam 
presses, "while many local oierchancs employ wooden hand presses. 
The cotton trade is developing rapidly. By 1901 there were two 
ginning mills and presses, one owned by Messrs, West & Co, and 
the other by Seth Natthu Mai; •while in 1906 the total had increased 
to five and others were then in course of construction, the present 
number being ten. The cleaned cotton is exported to the manu- 
facturing centres and the cotton seed goes to the Punjab, The 
traders of the tovra are mainly Banias, and several of them have 
risen to •wealth and eminenco, while some have acquired large 
properties m the neighbourhood. A notable manufacture of 
Chandaugi is that of country carts, -which are made in very large 
numbers and are taken for sals to the great bathing fairs at Eaj- 
ghat and else-wfaere. 

The public institutions of Chaadausi compnge a mumcipal 
town-hall, a police station, a post and telegraph office, a dispansary 
and a municipal dak bungalow. There is a middle vernacxdar 
school with two branch primary schools as well as six indigenous 
primary schools aided by the mnaieipalifcy and t-wo municipal 
girls’ schools. In addition to these an English high school h^ 
recently been founded la memory of a wealthy resident named 
Sham Sundar by his widow and has been affiliated np to the 
matriculation standard of the jillahabad University ; the coat of the 
school and the hostel buiidmgs being about Ee. 60 000 The towa 
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IS generally healthy and the water-supply, derived wholly from 
wells, IS both adequate and good Formerly the site was somewhat 
inadequately drained, the surface water discharging itself for the 
most part mto the Parkota nalih, which skirts the northern borders 
and then turns almost at right angles along the western borders of 
the town, after receiving the sullage from the railway station. 
Leaving it at the south-wo&t angle it passes into a large shallow 
excavation known as the Khuija Darwaza Tal, whence a cutting 
oairies off the surplus wator into a ravine of the Sot. On the east 
side the drainage discharges into a diteh which loads into the same 
excavation, and much beuefit resulted from the construction in 1881 
of masonry drams leading into the main western drain, which at 
the same time was cunetted throughout. The system was not 
wholly satisfactory, for on occasions the surface drainage of a 
considerable tract to the north-west of the site found its way into 
the Kaithal ravine leadmg to the Sot and held up the water in the 
town drains, with the result that the lower portions of the mukallas 
in the south-west of the site became flooded. Consequently a 
fresh schema was devised with the object of intercepting all the 
sullage of the town and carrying, it off independently. This embraced 
an extension of the existing western diam, the construction of a 
masonry eastern dram from the Sikri road southwards to its 
junction with the former and a jomt outfall into the Kauhal nah 
Provision was also made ter an underground di am to servo the 
densely populated Khurja Darwaza muhaiJus and for a complete 
system of street diains and flushmg tanks. The estimated cost of 
this scheme was met from two loans advanced in 1906 and the 
folio wmg year to the amount of Rs. 1,20,000, repayable in 40 
half-yearly instalments, the total cost of the scheme when completed 
being about Es. 1,66,000. 

In chapter IV some account has been given of the history 
of the Chandausi municipality. It was first so constituted lu 
1862-63, but in 1875 the place was reduced to the status of an 
Act XX town, and it was not till 1886 that the municipality was 
re-established. Its affairs are managed by a board of eleven 
members, of whom two, including the chairman, are appointed 
and nine are elected. The chief source of income at present is 
the njsnal octroi tax on importe modified so aa to exempt wheat 
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and sugar. There is a tax on sugar refineis and m 1908 a tax on 
all Yehicles was sanctioned. Other receipts of importance include 
fees paid for slaughter-bo uses, the sale of mantiie, the proceeds of 
cattle-pounds and the meome from mnnicipal property, piindpally 
the $arat, and the dak bungalow. The details of income and 
expenditure under the mam beads from 1890-91 onitaids will be 
found in the appendix.* The area of Chandausi proper is 5,258 
acres, but of this only S,906’5 acres he within municipal limits. 

CHHAJLAIT, Taks%l Ameoha, 

A small village in the east of the tahsil, standmg near the loft 
bank of the Kai’ula, lu 28° 59' N. and 78° 37' E., at the junction of 
the unmefcalled roads trom Moradabad to Bijnor and from Amroha 
bo Kanth, at a distance of 1 4 miles Irom the district headquarters 
and eleven miles from Amroha. The village itself is quite insig- 
nificant, having at the last census a population of only 310 persons. 
It possesses a lower primary school and is the scene of a small 
weekly market ; but it deseives mention as containing a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and a district board encamp- 
ing ground on the route to Bijnor. The inhabitants are mainly 
Chauhans, but Saiyids are the owners of the village, which is 437 
acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 6 10, 


DARHIAL, Tahsil Moradabad. 

The small town of Darhial is situated in 29° 3' bf. and 79° 1' E., 
m a detached block of territory belonging to Moradabad, but 
surrounded on all sides by the Rampur state. It is 22 miles 
distant from Moradabad by the road leading to Nairn Tal, which 
is metalled up to this point and carries a heavy traffic in timber and 
other goods from the Tarai. Just beyond the town flows the 
nver Kosi, the vagaries of which have done much damage , for 
of late years it has encroached on Darhial, carrying away the old 
dak bungalow and threatening the inhabited site. 

The latter comprises nine muhallas, known as Bharpur, 
Banjaran, Madariwala, Ghosipura, Milk Hasan, Hathiwala, 
Umraonagar, Milk Tukrab and Magra Sana. The place is an old 
Banjaia sefctlemeat- but as a trade centre it is much inferior to 


■ Appendix, t«bla XYl, 
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Tanda, a neighljoui'ing town of Rampar on the Moradabad road. 
Oonntry oioth is the only manafacfcnre of any note, but the markets 
held hare twice a week aie well attended and there is a largo 
trade in rice. The town possesses a post-office, a police outpost, 
a cattle-pound and an upper piimary school The population 
numbered 4,515 persons in 1872, and rose to 4,651 in 1881 and 
to 5,iy0 ten years later, but, in 1901 it fell to 4,782, of whom 
2,095 were Hindus, 2,678 Musalmans and 9 of other religions. 
The Muhammadan community consists for the most part of 
Julaha? and Banjaras, 

Since 1859 the inhabited site has been administered undei 
Act XX of 1856, and recently the provisions of the Village SamU- 
CionAct, 1892, haie been extended to tho place. In 1908 it 
contained 1,581 houses, of which 591 woie assbssed to taxation ; 
the house tax yielding Rs, 1,018, which gave an incidence of 
Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re 0-3-5 per head of population. 
During the three years ending with 1908 the total income, includ- 
ing the opening balance and the few misccllanoous receipts, 
averaged Rs, 1,626 and the annual expenditure for tho same 
period was Rs. 1,117, the latter consisting principally of the up- 
keep of the town chauhdar:^, Rs. 570, the maintenance of a staff 
of sweepers, Es. 260, and minor improvements, Es. 168. The 
lands of Daihul are owned partly by Banjaras and partly by the 
Chauhans of Chaadupura , they are 2,589 acres in extend, some 
1,530 acres being under cultivation, and are assessed at Rs. 4,145. 

DEORA, Tahsil Bilaet. 

The village of Deoia was once of some importance as giving 
Its name to a pargaaa, now incorpoiated m Bilan. It is now an 
insignificant place, standing in 28° 31' X. and 78® 54' B., some three 
miles south of Seondara aiid nine miles from Bilarj. At the 1901 
census It coatained a population of 1,330, including 162 Musal- 
mans and a large number of Ahars. The name is said to be 
derived from the Dor Rajputs, who foimerly held sway in these 
parts, but it more probably refers to some Hindu temple which 
stood heie. At tho commencement of British rule the pargana 
V as called Deora Seondara, the capital having been transferred to 
the larger and more important vUlago 
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DHABAESI, Taksil Hasanpur. 

Aa inconsiderabie village in the south-east of the tahsii 
standiag in 28'’ 34'’ N. aad 78° 23' E , on the niimetalled road 
lunnmg from Hasanpur to join that fiom Sambhal to Anupshahr 
at Raj hera Salem pur, at a distance of twelve miles from the tahsil 
headquarteis. It contained at the 1901 census a population of 813 
persons, of whom 332 were Mnsalmans, for the most part convert- 
ed Tagas. The latter are known as Chaudhris and own a fair 
amount of land in the vicinity, most of which they retain m their 
own cultivation. The place is the scene of a weekly market and 
contains an upper primary school , but it deserves notice princi- 
pally as having been m old days, at least as early as the days of 
Akbai, the capital of a paigana, which survived till 184)4. The 
village lands, which aie 728 acres in area and are assessed at 
Rs. 330, are owned by Hindu and Musalman Tagas. 

DHAKA, Tahsil Hasanpub. 

A considerable village atandmg in the east of the tahbil, in 
28° 42' N. and 78° 23' E., at a distance of 39 miles from Moradabad, 
miles east from Hasanpur and a mile north of the road from 
the latter place to Sambhal. Dhaka gave its name to a pargana 
m the days of Akbar, but is now of little importance. The popula- 
tion numbered 2,018 in 1881 and rose to 2,415 ten years later , 
but in 1901 It was only 1,855, of whom 1,401 were Musalmans 
The latter are for the most part converted Tagas, known as 
Ohaudhris ; they own. a considerable amount of land m this neigh- 
bourhood, cultivatmg the greater purtion of it themselves. The 
village possesses a lower primary school and a small school for 
girls : markets are held here weekly. Chaudhri Ashfaq Husain 
of Bachhraon IS the chief proprietor of Dhaka, which has an area 
of 1,312 acres and is assessed at Rs, 1,855, the other landholders 
also being Sheikhs. 

DHAN AURA, Tahsil Hasanpur. 

A market town in the north of the tahsil, situated m 28° 58' N* 
and 78° 15' E , at a distance of 44 miles by road from Moradabad 
and 16 miles noith from Hasanpur- A metalled road runs south- 
WE«ds to Komrala near Qajranla on the road to Meerut, 
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connectong the pke with the rakay and ni metalled loads to 
Aimoha on the oast, to Nuipnr on the north-east, to Bijnoc on the 
north and to Sherpur on the west. 

The place is an important centre of the grain and sugar trade, 
hut it has been affected to some extent by the railway, which has 
caused a diversion of trafBc to Gajrnula. It is still the headquarters 
of several wealthy Banks and well-attended markets are held here 
every Tuesday. Dhanaura possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, a 
nO'rdi an upper primary school and a small school for girls. The 
town is compactly buik with a noat paved baziar about half a mile 
in length. This bazar consists of three market-places standmg in 
hno with a wide m, tailed road, passing down the centie. There 
are several branch installed roads which separate the various 
m-uhaUas known as Maludeo, Katia, Bagarganj, Gujaian, Jatan, 
Chamaran and Sathati or tha thread-market, Dhanaara is a place 
of no great antiquity and is said to owe its origin to one Nathe 
Khan, an official of the Oudh govornment, who founded it in 
1783. The population rose from 5,337 in 1853 to 5,382 in 
1865, but has since declined : di'oiipmg to 5,2b7 in 1372, to 
5,204 in 1881 and to 4,151 in 1831 , while at the census of 1901 
the place contained 4,019 inhabitants, includiiig 3,251 Hindus, 742 
Masalinans and 26 others, Jains and Chi'istians. Eocently the 
town has suffered much from plague, many of the houses hoing 
deserted and in ruins as the result of the visitation, 

From 1859 to 1870 the town was administered under 
Act SX of 1856. It then became a municipality, but the imposi- 
tion of a tax on trades and professions appears to have had an injur- 
ious effect on the plane and in 1884 it reverted to its old status of 
an Act XX town. The site contained 1,339 houses in 1908, and 
of those 584 were taxed, tho proceeds of the assessment being 
Ba. 1,175, which gave an incidence of Es, 2-o-S per assessed house 
and Be. 0-4-8 pjr head of population. The average total income 
inclusive of the opening balance xn that and the two preceding 
years was Es. 2,147, while the annual expenditure for the same 
period was Es, 1,923, including Ea 708 for the upkeep of the 
town ohauhdars, Rs. 535 for the conservancy staff and Es. 529 for 
local improvements. The Village Sanitation Act, 1893, is also 
in force here. The mu us a ofDbuu&ujrs is 1 044 acres in extant 
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aad is a'^sssssd afi Ss, 1 625, the chief proprietors baing Shoikh^ 
and Banias. 


BID AULT, Taksil Amkoha. 

A small village in the south of the tahsil, standiug at the side 
of the ru^ia road from Moradabad to Meerut in 2S° 49' N. and 
78° 32' E,, at a distance of aevon miles south-south-east from Amroha 
aad fifteen miles froln Moradabad, It has recently acquired 
nnporfcauce as the site of a polioc station, ■while it also possesses a 
post-office, a cattle-pound and a lower primary school. Insigaifi- 
caat markets are held hare weekly, Tha population at nhe 1901 
census numbered 8S6 persons, of whom 198 ■were Musalmans. The 
village 33 1,339 acres in extent and Is assessed at R&, 2,410, the 
owners being Rajputs, who form the bulk of the inhabitants. 


DILARI, TahsU Thakubdwaea, 

This considerable village is the Largest place in the southern 
half of the tialisd. In old days it was inclnJud in the pargana of 
Aghwanpur, bub it was incorporated in Thakurdwara, it is said, by 
Baja Mahendra Singh, the Katehria chieftain of Fandnagar. It 
stands m 29'' 2' N. and 78“ 45' E,, some sixteen miles north of 
Moradabad and twelve miles from the tahsil headquarters, a short 
distance to the west of the road from tho latter to Mughalpnr and 
on ths south side of the branch road which hare bakes off towai da 
Eentha and Surjaanagar. The village, shown in the revenns 
papers as Dilan Jhakxi, possesses a police station, a post-office and 
a cattle-pound. Owing to its convenient situation it iS' a faasar of 
some local importance and laaikets are held here twice a -week , 
while for tho same r&ason it was solecbed as the headquarters of the 
tahsil between, 1840 and 1850, The population has remained 
stationary duriug the past thirty years aad in 1901 numbered 
2,059 souls including 458 Musalmans and a large commumtj of 
Kirar Rajputs, who are the owners of the village. The latter lus 
an area of 1,298 acres aad is assessed at Rs. 2,660. 


FATEHPXJR SHAMSOI, Tahsil Sambhal, 

Thio village ooeupies the extremo south-eastern corner of the 
fcah&ii and stands in 28° 23' N. and 78° 43' E at a ditrtaiuie of 
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Bf'venfceen miles from Sambhai and tl arty foiio' from Mofadabad, on 
the umnetalled road from Islamaagar in Budaraa to Cbandausi, 
The place contains an aided school and markets are held weekly m 
the Tillage hnfc it is otherwise of litde impoitance. The population 
numbered 2^888 souls in 1881, but in the next ten years dropped 
to 2,023, while in 1901 it was 2,195, including 402 Musah 
mans and large communities of Bajpnts and Brahmans. The 
village is owned by a member of the latter carte, Ram Eishan 
Das , its total area is 1,974 acres and the revenue demand is 
Bs. 4,530, 


GAJRAULE, Taksil Hasanpub, 

A village standing in 28° and 78° 15^ E,, at a distance 

of some nine miles north from the tahsil headquarters and thirty- 
three miles from Moradabad. The road from Hasanpur is metalled 
and about half a milo south of the village joins the main road 
from Moradabad to Meerut, some three furlongs to the w -st of 
tho Qajraula lailway station. About a mile and a half further west 
the metalled road to Dhauanra takes off Fn>m GajiviuU un- 
metalled roads lead northwards to join the latter road at Jogipura 
and eastwards to Amroha. Oaung to its favourable situation 
the place is steadily growing in importance as a local market 
and has attracted much of the trade of Hasanpur, Amroha 
and Dhanaura • two of the largest grain doalcrs of Amroha 
having recently moved their business hither in order to 
escape the octroi of that town. The population numbered 
1,204 in 1881, but dropped to 1.082 in 1891, and at the last 
census to 922, including 173 Musahnans and a largo number 
of Banifls. Since the census, however, there has been a marked 
increase owing in great measure to the influence of the railway. 
The place possesses a post-ofSce, a sai'a'j, an upper piimary school 
and a small school for girls. There is an inspection bungalow 
on the main road, at tho junction with the Dhanaura road, and 
near Kumrala is large encamping ground, while doso to the 
railway station is a hue built by tho Sahus of 

Hasanpur. Tho village of Qajraula is 1,101 acres iu extent and 
is assessed at Rs, 850, the owner bemg the Mahant of Salempur 
Goshain, 
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HASANPUR, Tahsil Hasanpuh. 

The pUoe which gives its name to the wssteru tahsil of the district 
is a considerable town standing in 28® iB’ N,, and 78° 17'' E,, at a dis- 
tance of 42 miles by road from Morauabad and some nine miles south 
from Gfijraala station, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. Other roads, unmetallad in each case, lead to Aroroha on the 
north-east, to Sambhal, to Eajhera on the south-east, to Rehra on 
the south and to the ferry over the Ganges opposite Puch ou 
the west, the last givmg off a branch at Gaagacholi to Kankather 
station and Tigri. 

Hasanpnr deidvea its name from a JIahmand Pathan called 
Hasan Khan, also known as llubai'ak Khan, who took possession of 
the place in aftir expelling the former Goshain owners. It 

still retains an essentially Musalman character, and the Pathaas of 
bha town, who in former days were largely employed in the Bengal 
cavalry, still bold an extensive estate: but of late years the 
place has grown in importance as a centre of the local trade and 
several Bamas have af^quired considerable wealth, some of them 
having purchased land in the neighbourhood. The population haS 
expanded greatly during the past half-century. It fell ffoni 8,0S2 
in 1847 to 7,569 in 1853 and to 7,423 in 1865, but then rose to 
8,417 in 1872 and to 9,142 in 1881. Ten years later it dropped to 
8,891, but in 1901 the place contained 9,579 inhabitants of whom 
4,794 were Hindus, 4,67 1 Musalmans and 114 of other i-eligions, 
mainly Christians belonging to the American Mission, which has an 
out-station here. 

The town is built on high ground, close to the bhur cliff 
overlooking the valley of the Gauges. It compiises four quarters 
known as Kot, Hnanwala, Lalbagh and Eayastban, but the whole 
is fairly compact and from its situation is well drained by the 
ravines leading down to the ?{hadir. There is a fair number of 
brick buildings, including about a dozen musques. of which two 
are of some antiquity, and the kot of Mubaria Khan, built fiome 
three centuries ago. The Pathana live for the most part in good 
houses, the most influential family being that known by the name 
of Nimwala. They are of more recent origin than cha old settlers 
of Hasanpur and are descended ffom one Bahadur Ali Khan, of 
whose three sons! one was a fcahsildar and one held the office of 
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kotiml. Their sons and grandsons are well educated men of good 
position and own a large estate. There is also a -well-knoivn family 
of Saiyids, whose home is at Agra, though some reside permanent- 
ly at Hasanpur, managing a grant of land which was bestowed on 
Saiyid Turah Ah in reward for good services rendered during the 
Mutiny. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings Hasanpur possesses a regis- 
tration office, a police station, a dispensarj’', a sarai, a cattle-pound, 
a post-office, a middle vernacular school, a low 'i' primary school 
and a school for girls, as well as two private schools for Arabic and 
Sanskrit, the former being maintained by Haji Ahmad Husain 
Khan. The chief market day s Thursday, and a considerable trade 
is carried on, the place having benefited greatly by the inotallmg of 
the road from Gajranla. The pnneipal manufacture is cotton 
cloth, for which the town enjoys a good reputation, especially for 
the kind known as dosuti; while a large industry is connected with 
the munj grass obtained from th' neighbouihood. A fair takes 
place on the occasion of the Dasahra festival and a Musaltnan 
gathering is held annually at the tomb of Pir Majid on the Sam- 
bhal road. 

The inhabited site has been administered under Act XX of 
1856 since 1859, the area being cstendod so as to include the 
southern portion, known as Mubarakpur, in ISfT. The town 
contained 2,568 houses in 1908 and of these 1,452 were assessed; 
the proceeds of the house-tax being Rs. 2,393, which gave an inci- 
dence of Re. 1-10-11 per assessed house and Re, 0-3-11 per head of 
population. Including the initial balance, the average total income 
for the three years ending with 1908 was Rs 2,794, and of tins 
Es. 1,276 were devoted to the upkeep of a force of ohaukidars, 
Es. 675 to the maintenance of a staff of sweepeis and Rs. 481 to 
minor local improvements , the annual total expenditure for the 
period in question averaging Rs 2,617. The maum of Hasanpur 
is 2,362 acres in extenc and is assessed at Rs, 1,933, the owners 
being Pathans and Banias. 


HASANPUR Tahsil 

Hasanpur is the western subdivision of the district and is 
made up of the old paigauae of Rachhraon Tign Dhaka Ujhan 
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Hasanpnr, Bhabarsi and part of Azampur Basbta. In. shape it k 
roughly rectangular and consists of a long and narrow strip of 
country, extending the whole length of the district; from the Bijnor 
border on the north to that of Budaun on the south, the length 
being about 40 and the breadth 15 miles. To the east He the 
Amroha and Sambhal cahsils, while on the west the Ganges sepa- 
rates it from the districts of Meerut and Bulandshahr. On this 
account the area is liable to vary from time to time, though diluvion 
in ono place is apt to be compensated by alluvion in another. At 
the recent settlement the total was 354,065 acres or 553*23 square 
miles, the t.ahsil being considerably the largest in the district. 

The tahsil consists of the upland bhur to the east and the 
Ganges khadir on the west. The former is a high tract of rolling 
sand hills, similar to that of Sambhal. The main difference is that 
whereas in Sambhal there are few bhur villages of any sixe or 
importance, in this tahsil the hhur possesses the thriving town- 
ship of Dhanaura, Hasanpur and Bachhraon, resembling in 
their groves, temples, mosques and thronged bazars the towns of 
the haleJir, as well as several large villages like Ujhari, Dhaka 
and Said fSagli, The quality of the hhur varies greatly, from the 
shifting and almost sterile sand of the high lidges to the firm and 
feitile soil found in the depressions. The latter mark the courses 
of the numerous chhoiyas or drainage channels which traverse 
the h/iwr in eveiy diiection and form a highly complex systini 
Those in the east centre take a south-easterly course and flow into 
Sambhal , but in every case it is almost impossible to trace thmr 
courses m the upper reaches, owing to the frequent occurrence of 
transverse ridges of sand, which appear to block all outlets to the 
valleys. The western chko'iyas as a rule flow due south till they 
approach close to the khadir, and then force a passage through 
the high cliffs overhanging the lowlands, discharging on to the 
lowlands in a south- west eily direction The first of these mam 
channels passes just to the east of Bachhraon, and at Chaki- 
khera, about three miles south of that town, joins the western 
branch of the Bagad. Next comes the Nilaji, which falls into 
the Bagad at Dippur, a mile north of Hasanpur and then 
comes the Kalela, which empties itself into the great Jabda jk'd by 
Kanabta and Jhundi from which the Tikta or eaetem Bagad taica 
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its rise ; while at Kharagrani or Eaniwala in the extreme south-east 
of the talisil a fourth chho^i/a breaks through a series of sandhills 
to join the Bagad a little east of the point where it sweeps round 
eastwards into Sambha! These chkoiyas, which carry water only 
in the rams, sometimes have a narrow channel between high walls of 
sand: and m such cases their influence is small, the firm soil in the 
actual bed being valuable but habb to flooding. Sometimes then- 
course is marked merely by a broad and shallow dip, over which the 
drainage water spreads for a considerable distance, hardening and 
fertilising a large area . and sometimes there is a high bank on one 
side and a broad level plain on the other. The only loam soil of the 
tract is to be found in the cJihoiyas, save in the cases where con- 
stant cultivation has improved the fields adjoining the village sites: 
and in a year of drought liko 1907-08 rich crops of juar and 
sugarcane are reaped in these fertile lands, when the rest even 
of the level 5hur produces nothing but stunted cJiari. Wells 
can be sunk easily m the depressions and the water level is 
very high; so that the rabi never fails, whereas m a dry season 
the vast bulk of the actual hhur remains untilled and the dreary 
expanse of fallow is covered only with the waving sarp'sf grass 
in the villages overlooking the hhndir or the siiahcini weed of the 
eastern parts. Such dry years, however, do no permanent harm, 
but on the other hand a aeries of wet seasons causes much satura- 
tion and throws the land out of tillage for a considerable period. 

In the extreme north-east of the tahsil is a block of 29 villages 
which have nothing in common with the hhur, but rather resemble 
the adjacent parts of Amroha and Bijnor, the soil being a fertile 
and easily worked loam, with fairly wide stretches of clay in the 
depressions. Here cultivation is stable, cash rents usually prevail 
and wells can be made without difificulty. 

Below the high cliff which marks the western limit of the bhur 
is along winding swamp, extending the entire length of the district 
In the extreme north it widens out into a broad somi-cireular lagoon 
between Azampur and Sherpur, into which the Krishni and Baia 
discharge themselves. The latter continues southwards from the 
lagoon, leaving the bkiir cliff, which takes a south-easterly direc- 
tion ; but the swamp follows the latter hne and at Deothi develops 
mte a deep moraaa covered with ong Tiarkvi graes and here the 
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western Bagad takes its rise At Basai Sainsanli the river leaves 
the swamp, which again bears away to the south-east along the 
foot of the cliffj widening out at the Jabda A ( the source of the 
eastern Bagad, The latter at Kanalita leaves the swamp, which 
continues into Sambhal and Budaun. This line of swamps lanes 
continuously in width and depth In the autumn of 1907 it w nt 
dry in most places, so that rabi crops were actually sown in the 
bed j bnt ordinarily it bears a large amount of rice of the variety known 
as anjniy, while in the deeper parts, especially to the south of 
Hasanpur, the more valuable jhahdi is extensively grown. The 
higher ground in the is sown with cJim sugarcane, wheat 

and barley, the cane doing woU in all but wet seasons. Cultivation 
fluctuates greatly in the j/itf tract, partly because of the damage 
done by floods and partly because the villages include a portion of 
upland, which here consists of rolling sandhills of a veiy inferior 
description In these adhrh villages, as they are called, the site is 
usually on the uplands or the slope, and in most cases the inhabit- 
ants are very poor and arc wont to migrate on the slightest pro- 
vocation 

The khcidiv consists of three well defined and parallel tracts 
To the east, adjoining the belt, is the Bagad hanp xr, and 
then comes the open hhadir, while the extreme western strip is the 
alluvial zone, subject to the action of the Ganges, At Sherpur in 
the north the river is only two miles from the bhur cliff, while at 
Adampur in the south the khadir is seven miles and more in 
width. The chief streams are the Baia or Matwali, which joins the 
Ganges at Gandaoli near Kankather , the western Bagad, which 
ultimately becomes the Mahawa and flows into Budaun ; and the 
eastern Bagad, also known as the Tikta, which also has a fairly 
long course in the Budaun district. These are perennial streams 
of considerable size, and in addition there are many small channels 
joinmg them or the Ganges, -which dry up in the cold weather and 
in some cases are sown with rabi crops. Besides these, many -wide 
and shallow depressions carry flood water during the rains, the 
Ganges thus discharging its overflow into the Maha-wa and the 
latter filling the Tikta and the swamps ; so that after heavy rain 
the whole khadir is an unbroken sheet of water, save for the higher 
portions of the Bagad bafigar and there aro fe-w yearn m which 
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bhc; hhrmf is not seriously injured fty floods. There is always som, 
daager of the Ganges adopting for itself the channel of the 
Mahawa, and not long ago the riircr flowed well to the east of it' 
present course, the bed baing the wla between Jalhipur and Sirsa. 
The Irrigation department erected a number of prevontive embank- 
ments, fearing that the Narora cmal ivories might ha left high 
and dry. Those measnies worj but partially successful, for the 
danger point moved further south, wii.h the result that most oi 
Sirsa has been destroyed and the continuance of the scour to the 
east renders thi risk very great, since the Mahawa is but a little 
distance from tho main river. 

The Bagad hangar commences at Sajmana and thence con- 
tinues throughout tho district, save for a slight intorniption opposite 
Hasanpur, where the khadir is of an almost uniform level from 
the jhil to the Ganges bank. Elsewhere there is a gradual slope 
to and from the bandar, which has a hard and thirsty soil and is 
largely covered with dense d/mk jungle and palm trees. Tho 
tract is sparsely cultivated and the few inhabitants are Meos, 
Mewatis and Gujara. Here and there may bo seen long narrow 
lagoons, but the dryness of the soil is the most striking characteristic 
There are extensive deposits of rek, especially in tho south, u here it 
is regularly leased by the Manihars of Rehri for the manufactur„ of 
crude glass, In the south the villages are of considerable size, 
notably Gangesri, Eehra, Eehn, Paraura and Biraoh, and here the 
liAa^! jungle has to a large extent been cleared, the cultivation 
being of a suponor description, in the hands of Tagas and Khagis. 
The tract is, however, unfertile as a whole and suffers severely in dry 
years, while at all times pig and antelope do much damage to the 
scanty crops, though the grazing is extensive and valuable. In 
the centre of this hangar is a wide and high lidgo of hhar, 
running from Shahbazpur Daur to Kaserwa, and hero tho country 
exactly resembles the upland bhur, tho place of the chliolyas being 
taken by the jhil on one side and the khadir on tho other. 

The latter is a very narrow tract and has a stiff soil, badly 
infected with reh and differing wholly from the fertile alluvium of 
the Ramganga The hharif is always precarious on account of 
floods and only m dry years are good crops of maize, sugarcane 
and anjna nee secured wh e the aoil is so unfertile that m a dry 
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autumn tlie mbi will not germinata. Ttieie is much waste, and 
the ti act IS altogether precarious; but the abundance of lika>r 
or babul trees is^in asset of consideiable importance. The inhabit- 
ants are mainly Gujars and Khagis, while Tagas reside in a few 
villages. 

Wo&t of this again is the alluvial tract adjoining the Ganges, 
cut up ID all directions by old chaonels of the river. The northern 
portion, fiom the Bijnor boundary to Dalinda, is almost all waste 
and consists of tamarisk and thatching grass, which affords shelter 
to innumerable pig. It is very valuable as a grazing ground, and 
in addition to the permanent herds many more are sent from the 
uplands during the hot weather. South of Dalmda is a considerable 
amount of cultivatiou, and in favourable years even maize can be 
giown successfully, though as a rule the kharif is apt to be flooded 
The centre of the ti act vanes from barren sand to a fine silt of 
gicat fertility, and here splendid crops of wheat are raised m all 
but \ery wet years, though the danger of rust is considerable. 
From Jallupur to Siisa is a stretch of waste, which will doubtless 
be cultivated if the Gauges maintams its present course ; and from 
Susa to the southern border is a fine stietch of highly tilled 
countiy, in which, good kharif crops are sometimes secured, while 
an excellent rabi may be expected unlc.$s the wmter rainfall is 
abnormally heavy. 

Practically the whole tahsil, save the north-ea&tein block, is 
precarious and consequently the vaiiations in the cultivated area 
are very marked. In 1877-78 it was only 118,403 acies, while a 
year before it had been 100,000 and in the following year it was 
140,000 acres. From 1879-80 to 1903-04 theaverage was 173,635, 
ranging from 148,847 m 1896-97 to 207,081 in the last year, while 
in 1904-06, the year of settlement, it was no less than 217,748 
acres or 61’49 per cent, of the whole. The area of waste is 
of coume large , for excludmg 2,677 acres of groves and 10,289 
of current fallow, there remain 95,381 acres of old fallow and 
unreclaimed land. The barren area is 28,120 acres, but this 
includes 2,799 occupied by sites, roads and the like, as well as 
14,191 acres under water. In ordinary years irrigation is confined 
to garden crops and sugarcane in the uplands, but in dry seasons 
the lauds neai th Btrtamfe aie irrigated from Lhem and 
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wells are sometimes dug. The latter are always employed in the 
north-east and, as oecasion requires, in the ohhoiya valleys of the 
hhur, but the iriigated area m 1904-05 wa^ only 4,632 acres alto- 
gether, though this wag an abnoimally low figure, the average lor 
the preceding ten years being 12,628 acies and the manmum 
32,296 acres m 1899-1900. 

There is an equally marked vaiiatioii in the lolativo positions 
of the two harvests, owing to the extent to which the jah is 
affected by drought. The average kharif aiea tor the five yeals 
ending with 1904-05, was 103,310 acres, as compaied with 100,123 
under roLbi crops, while the latter m 1907-08 was only 63,514 acies. 
The double-cropped area la small and aveiages about 10,000 acres 
annually. In the kharif 34 05 per cent, of the land is sown iMth 
v,rd, mung and moth, 15'62 with bop-a alone and in combination, 
11'92 with jmr, 0-33 with maize, 9 24 with rice, 8 87 with sugar- 
cane and 5 74 per cent, with cotton, the remainder consisting of 
small millets and gaiden crops. In. the i abi wlicat by itself takes 
up 49'54, wheat with giam or bailey, 25'83, bailey alone 16 78, 
gram 2'4S and gram mixed with barley 2 91 per cent. The Lharif 
harvest is far the more important in the Lkur, but elsewhere the 
position 18 reversed, owing to the precarious nature of the autumn 
crops m the lowlands. 

The chief cultivating ca&tos are Jabo, Isihagis, Sheikhs, Cha- 
mars, Baghbang, Gujars, Tagas and Ghauhans, while many others 
are in possession of a considerable area. The Jats are Pachhada&and 
live entirely on, the uplands, and the Chaulians form a compact 
colony to the north-east of Hasanpur : the Gujars and Khagis be- 
long to the lihadir, while tlie Chamars and Baghbans are to bo 
found everywhere. It is noteworthy that there aie very few Aliars 
m this pargana, whereas this caste almost monopolises the Sam- 
bhal hhuT to the east As a rule cultivation is poor and careless, 
but this IS only to be expected in so precarious a tract, where gram 
rents generally prevail and the relations between landlord and 
tenant are fully as strained as in Amroha. Of the total area nr 
holdings at the time of settlement proprietors cultivated 8'9 per 
cent., 6 per cent, being sir, while occupancy tenants held 44'72, 
tenants-at'will 45-82 and ex-propmtary tenants *29 per cent., the 
emaJI remainder being rent-free The gram rented area was 



145,189 dJires, and even tins represenfe a great; decrease siuoe 1876 ; 
bus fcbough commaiatiion is eonstantiy' bejng effected, the majoxiEy 
of the zomindar^ oppose it afcienuously, as iavolviag a lu ss oi both 
income and prestige, and Ireqnently coerce their tenants into a 
reveision to grain rents. The latter generally take the form oi 
nmnSdari, in other ctistiicfcs called kankut or appratsement, the 
payment being made in grain or in money according to the will 
oi the laadloid ; bat m any ca^e the tenant’s net share is less than 
half the crop. Special cash rents are lavansbly charged for 
sugarcane, cotton andywitr grown for fodder^ while garden ci’ops 
are usually and maize IS sometiinef. tieatoJ. in the same way, la 
nine of the jkil villages va the i:=outh zahli ratca are levied on noe. 
Cash rents avei.-ige Es. 3 06 per aeie, and though Baghbana pay 
as much as Bs. 4 76 and Chamara Ba. 3'94, caste does uot affect 
the rateso much as ugucaitural.'ikiil and the quality of the land. 
The occupancy late is Bs. 3'06 and thac of tenants at will Ks. 4 08 
while the corresponding figures thirty years ago, when the occupan- 
cy area was much smaller, were Bs 3’54 .and Bs. 3'S“. Thus rents 
are much lower than in any other tafasil end the rise has been Isas ; 
but the comparison is vitiated by the prevalence of gram rents, 
w'hich are of a far more exacting nature. 

The fiscal history of this tahsil has been narrated in. chapter 
IV and the demand at successive settlements, together with the 
piesenc levenue and its incidence, will be found in the appendix, 
The total is apt to vary from time to time on account of the alluvial 
mahala, which are settled tar five years, only under the ordinary 
rules. There are 36 alluvial villages oat of a total number of 
688, and at the settlement the latter wore divided into 1,746 makalHf 
excluding an area of l(j>S82 acre.s held as milks or sepaiato pro- 
perties mthminahids. Of the latter 72 wire owned by single 
pi opnetoia, 854 wore joint 152 were perfect and 116 

were imperfect pathdari, Oi the various castes Sheikhs own 
28 '54 per cent, of the tahsil ; and next come Banias with 15 '2 7, 
Pathans with 14'8, Tagas with 9'57, Saiyids with 7‘27, Tats with 
6 44, Goshains with S 93, Rajputs with 3-51, Brahmans with 2'54 
and Gujars with 1 -23 per cant, Banias have gained very largely 
ami the Juts and Brahmans less noticeably since 1876, the losers 
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being pi moipal y Slieikhs Patha,-s, Saiyids aud Sajputs. The 
Eaaias are residents of Dhanaura aud Hasanpur fer tho most 
pact, but none of them possasises maeh. influence oi a very large 
estate. Musalmaas still own more than half the tahsil and the 
largest property, compndiQg 41 villages and one makul, is that 
ofthe iatcMdulvi Ibiahim AH of Bachhiaon, but this fine estate 
is very badly managed and has become heavily encumbered. 
Smaller propsiCies are owned by Maulvi Abdul Hafiz and Maulvi 
FazI Haq of Bachhraon, The Chaudhris of Bachlimon are a 
naoierous body, holding shales in many villages in the uoith of 
the t ihsil. Those of Dhaka aud Ujhan are converted Tagas, while 
ChuoheU and Dhabarsi are hold by psisons of the sauio caste, 
both Hindu and Musalmsn. A lai-ge estate Js owned by Hashmat 
Ak Khan, of Kampur, while others belong to the Pathans of Sihali 
and Hasunpur, the latter including the influential Kiruwala family. 
Thj Saiyids ace scattered and few viUagos now remain vtith the 
Amroha families, the chief landholders of the lace m this talisil 
being those of Ujhari and Said Ifagli. Other gammdt/rs of note 
are the Tagas of Kehra aud Tigii, Kitnwar Lalta Singh, the repie- 
sentative of the Jat Eaja Our Sahai, and ilahant Knpal Ban 
of Salempur Goshain, who owns a compact propeity of 26 villages 
and three makala. 

It is but natural that the tahsil should be far less densely popu~ 
lated than any other, and the precarxoua nature of the tract is illus- 
trated by the maiked fluctuations which havs occurred during the 
last fifty years The total fell from 166,027 in 1853 to 144,532 lu 
I6ti5, bat afterwards It rose to 153,506 in 1872 and to 161,803 in 
1881. Ten years later, however, it was but 153,680, owing to the 
general deterioration of tho kkadir lands ■ but lu 1301 it had risen 
once more to 161,020, of whom 74,767 were females, the average 
density being 294 to the square mdo. Classified according to 
religions there were 119,700 Hindus, 40,312 Slusalmans, 630 
Christians, 366 Aryas, S Jams and 4 Sikhs. Of the Hmdus 21,283 
were Chamars, 10,636 Jats and 10,389 Mahs, Bsghbam, Muraoa 
and Kaehhis. Ocher castes with more than 5,000 members were 
BAjpufci, 8,913, including 7,828 Chauhans and a considerable num- 
ber of Katchiias , Gujars, 8,051. who are fai stronger here chan m 
other tahfoils; Khagis, 9,754, Ahirs^ 7,786. Bxuhnmas 6,502^ 
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SnhaJSj 5,4S2 , and Enmhars, 5,389- Besides the&e, Tagas, Gadvri- 
yaSj Banias, Bitaugis, and Ahiis are found in considerable strengch. 
The Maaalman comnaimity included 9^541 Sheikhs, 5,744 Tagas 
and 4,951 Baj puis, mainly Chauhans, while Pathans, Tolls' and 
iJ^'an-Muslims exceeded 2,000 jxrsonb apiece. 

Owing to itb situation and the absence of any large town, the 
tahail is moro essentially agricultural than any other pan of the 
di&Hici'. No les’S than 74'2 per cent, of the inhabitants were shown 
as directly dopwudent on cahivation, whilo many more should prop- 
crly bo included in rhe agricultural body. There ai’S no manufao- 
iuies q 1 jmportanoo and very little trade, the only occujiations 
besides agriculture being general labour, personal and domestic 
service, and the oidinary industries inseparable from a rural popula- 
t) 02 . The niarkets, fairs, schools and post-offices are shown in the 
oppendix. Thera aio ahogether 5S7 villages, but the majority aro 
extinraGly smaD. Hasanpur, the seat of the tahsiidar, the sub- 
registrar and the usual subuJ’dinatj staff,' may be desenbod as a 
town, as also may Bachliraon, Dhananra and perhaps Ujhaii , but 
apart fioia these the oaly Urge villages are Dhaka, Jahtuuli and 
Eankacher. 

Save in the central poition means of commumcafcion are very 
poor, the khachr being usually impassable duiing the rains, while 
at all seasons the Ganges forras a serious obstacle, The railway 
from Moradabad to Ghaziabad posses through the stations of 
Gajraula and Kaukathei before ciossing the Ganges by the Garh- 
mukhte&ar bridge, and much the same course is taken by the 
metalled road/rom Moradabad to Memut. The latter is joined by 
similar roads from Ua&anpur on the south and from Bachhraon 
and Dhanaura on the north, but apart from these the roads are 
unmefcalled and generally of an indifferent description. In the 
northern half roads lead from Dhanaurato Amruha, to Nurpur, 
to Byaor and to Sherpur on the Ganges, In the south Hasanpur 
IS connected with the Puth and Ahai- ferries by means of rough 
roads through the lowlands, while othm&lead to Amroba, to Sambhal 
and CO Kajhera on the road from the lattei town to Anupshahr. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision for criminal and revenue admi- 
nistration in the charge of a full-powerocl officer on cbe district staff, 
but the civil jurisdiction is shared by the munsifs of Amroha and 
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Samblial. For police purposes the area is divided into four circles, 
with stations at Hasanpur, Tigri, Bachhraon and Eehra. 

HAZRATHAGAE GARHI, TahsU Sambhal. 

This agricultural village stands in 28® 37^ N, and 78® 40' E., on 
the south side of the unmetalled road connecting Sirsi with the 
Bilan railway station, about two miles east of the former and 
eight miles north-east from Sambhal, It deuvos its name from 
the fort built by its Musalman founder , but the present owner is a 
Kayasth, Babu Bishambhar Nath of Moradabad, who holds a con- 
siderable estate in the neighbourhood. There is a lower primary 
school, but nothing else of mberest. Markets of purely local impor- 
tance are held here twice a v, eek. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,304 souls, of whom 762 were Musalmans, while the chief Hindu 
castes are Jats, Pasis and Banias. The area of the village lands, 
which are highly fertile and well cultivated, is 1,870 acios and the 
revenue demand is Rs. 4,S10. 


JUNAHTA, Tuhstl Bilari, 

A large Muhammadan village situated in 28° 28 ' N. and 78® 44' E, 
on the road from Ohandausi to Sambhal, some throe miles north- 
west from the former, ten miles south from Bilari and 25 from 
Moradabad. The population rose from 2,023 in 1881 to 2,416 m 
1891 and at the 1901 census to 2,719, of whom 1 ,629 were Musalmans 
principally converted Rajputs. Save for the number of its inhabi- 
tants the place is quite unimportant. It possesses a small school 
and is the scene of a weekly market, while a Musaligan fair takes 
plaoe annually at the shnne of a saint named Hazrat Shah or 
Nansha Miaa, The owners of the village, which has an area of 887 
acres and is assessed at Rs, 2,050, are Hafiz-ullah Khan and other 
converted Rajputs, 


KAITHAB, Taksil Bilari. 

An old village in the south of the tahsii, standing in 28° 26' N. 
and 78° 47' E., at a distance of two miles south of Ohandausi, 13 
from Bilari and 27 from Moradabad, on the east side of the road 
leading from Ohandausi to Islamnagar in Budaun. The place was 
^iigmally a settlement of Rajputs probably Ba’^gujars though m 
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tho Musalmaa histones they are called geaerically Katehrias, and 
it was one of those strongholds which expcncnccd the full force of 
the punitive expeditions of the Dehh Sultans, It was wholly des- 
troyed by Firoz Shah, and it is not known at what psnod it waa 
rebuilt. The Kajputs settled here again; but their possessions 
have passed into the hands of others, the present owner being 
Hamid-uz-zafar Khaa, Khan Bahadur, G.I.B., of Bampnr, The 
population at the last census numbered 3,034 souls, of whom 360 
wore Musalmans, while Muraos are the predominant Hindu caste. 
The place possesses an upper primary school and markets are held 
twice a week in the village. The area of the village is 2,762 acres 
and the revenue demand is Ks. 6,200. 


KANTH, Tahsil Amropia. 

This important market town stands in 29° S' N. and 78° 38' B , 
at a distance of 17 miles north-east from Amroha and nearly 
18 from Moradabad It is built on tho high bank overlooking the 
valley of the Ramganga, and through it runs the unmetalled road 
from Moradabad to Hardwar, here crossed by the road from Amroha 
and Chhajlait to Thakurdwara. A short metalled road connects the 
town with the Kanth railwav station and from the latter an 
unmetalled track leads to Amroha through Umri, The advent of 
the railway has benefited the place immensely and has made it 
the chief market of the tahsil, attracting all the produce of a large 
area m Amroha and Thakurdwara. Wheat, other food-grains and 
cotton are exported in large quantities, while there is a large trade 
m salt, sugar and country cloth, for the manufacture of which the 
town has long enjoyed a considerable reputation. Markets are 
held here twice a week. 

The town, also known by the name of Mannagar, comprises 
the seven of Ghosipura, Piithiganj, Faqirganj, Chauk 

Bazar, Pataganj, Pattiwala and Bishunpura. The last deiives its 
name from the Bishnoi Chaudhris, who are the principal residents, 
The public institutions comprise a post-office, a cattle-pound, a 
middle vernacular school, a lower primary school, two schools for 
girls and an inspection bungalow. The population of the town 
numbered 7,306 souls in 1847 and 7,840 m 1853, but afterwards 
doclinod steadily till tho growth of trade brought about 
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iniprovt-nicnt, falling to 7,508 in 1S65, to 7,030 in 1872, to 0,036 
in 18S1 and to 6,863 ten years later. In 1901, however, the number 
of inhabitants was 7,092, including 4,121 Hindus, principally 
Bishnois and Chauhans, 2,912 Musalmans and 59 others, foi the 
most part of the Christian faith. 

The inhabited site, 126 acios in extent, has been administered 
under Act XS of 1856 since 1859 and at a subsequent date the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, was extended to the place. It con- 
tained 2,064 houses in 1 90S and of these 1,130 woio assessed, the 
house-tax yielding Es. 1,863, which gave an, average iucidenGe of 
Be. 1-10-5 per assessed house ana Be. 0-4-3 per head of popula- 
tion. With the miscellaneous receipts and the opening balance 
the average total income for that and the two preceding years was 
Es. 2,203, while the expenditure for the same period was Bs. 1,993 
annually; the largest items being Ks. 1,028 tor the upkeep of the 
town chavlchdarSi Ks, 523 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff and Bs. 226 for local works of improvement. The total area 
of the revenue mav.za la 1,268 acres and this is assessed at 
Es, 2,320, the Bishnois being the clnef proprietors. 


KUNBAEKHI, Tahnil Bilari, 

A small town situated in 28° 41' N. and 78° 47' E., on iho 
west side of the unmefcallcd road fiom 34ciradabad to Chaudausi, at 
a distance of eleven miles south from the former and five miles 
from the tahsil headquarters. The road is crossed to the south of 
the town by the bianch Hue from Chandausi to Moradabad, on 
which there is a station close to the site on the east. Tho name is 
said to be a corruption of Kundangarh and to be derived from its 
founder, a Goshain named Kimdan Gir. The Goshains were 
supplanted by Ahars and the latter by Eajputs; but these have 
lost most of their old possessions, as also have the Saiyids. In 
the days of A kbar the town was the capital of a pargana and the 
Eayasth qantmgos of Kundarkhi acquired a considerable estate 
m the neighbourhood, though much of this has recently been 
sold. 

r 

Till 1908 the town possessed a police station, but this was 
then removed to Bilan; but it still contains a post-office, a 
sure?!, a cattle-pound and an upper prima/y school Markete of 
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some local importance are held here tWice a week. The population 
in 1872 numhered 4,263 souls, and though it dropped to 4,218 in 
1881 it rose ten years later to 4,439. At the 1901 census, how« 
ever, it was only 4,12S, of whom 1,53 S were Hindus, 2,505 
Musalmans and 70 of other religions, chiefly Christians. The 
place comprises the four muhjillas of Sadat Bazar, Hakim, 
Nuruth and Kayasthan ; as well as seven pattis, known as 
Chaudhri, Hahib-ullah, Saiyid Zahur, Teor, Jalapur, Bashera and 
Jaitpur. 

Since 1859 the inhabited site has been admin istei eel under 
the provisions of Act XX of 1856, while the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1S92, IS also in forci^ hei'n. Th? area of the site is 37 acies, 
which comprises the entire maus>a of Kundarkhi, and in 1908 it 
contained 1,170 houses, of which 750 were assessed to tasation ; 
the house-tax yielding Es. 1,212, which gave an incidence of 
Be 1-9-10 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-S per head of popula- 
tion. The average total income, including the initial balance, for 
the three years ending with 1908 was Es. 1,427 and the annual 
expjnditiuro for the same poiiod was Es. 1,245 , the chief items 
bemg Es. 720 for the upkeep of the town chaukidars, Rs. 366 
for the maiiitenanoa of public sweepers and Rs. 84 for local 
improvements. 


MAHMUDPUE, Tahsil Bilari. 

Mahmudpur Muafi, as it is shown in the revenue registers, is 
a considerable village standing m 28® 40' N. and 78® 40' E., on 
the metalled road from Moradabad to Sambhal, some 16 miles 
from the former and nine miles from Bilari. The site is built on 
the boundary of the tahsil, adjoining the lands of Srrsi, though 
that town is two mdes distant The place at the 1901 census con- 
tained 2,023 inhabitants, including 782 Musalmans, f of whom the 
majoiity were Sheikhs There are some wealthy Bania residents, 
who have acquired a considerable property in the neighbourhood, 
but Mahmudpur is an essentially Musalman village and represents 
an old revenue-free estate. The leading Muhammadan is Ashiq 
Husain, who is gencially styled Nawab and holds a fair amount 
of land . but the chucf piopuetoi of the village, wliich has an aiea 
of 1 400 acros and is it Sa 2 700 is Begam un the 
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widow of Hawab Muhammad Ah Khan Markets are held twice s 
week m the village, which contains a post-offioc and an uppei* 
-pTimary school, There is an old fort built by the ancestors of the 
Saiyid owners. 


MATKATHEE, fahsU Bilas!. 

A small village lying on the metalled road from Moradabad 
to Sambhal, in 28'^ il' M. and 78° 43' E., at a distanoa of 13 
miles south-west from the former and 10 miles north-west from 
the tahsil headquarters. It contained a population of SI9 souls, 
principally Turks, at the 1901 census, but deserves notice as poss- 
essing a police station, a post-ofSoe, a cattlo-pound and an aided 
school Adjoining the road is a small encamping-grouad. There 
is no regular market, but a small fair is held here in the month 
of Bhadon. The village, which has an area of 513 acres and is 
assessed at Es. 930, is owned by Bigam-un-nissa, widow of Kawab 
Muhammad Ah Khan, 


MAJHAULA, TaJml Sambhal. 

The old village of Hajhaula was in former days the 
capital of a pargana, which was in existence in the days of 
Akbar and remamed a separate fiscal subdivitsiou, though 
mutilated by the formation of Bahjoi, till its abolition in 1844, 
It is also known as the seat of an anoiont Bargujar princi- 
pality, held by its own Eaja, though the title and the estates 
have disappeared, the present representative of the family, 
SheoraJ Singh, rotammg only Majhania itself, while even this 
remnant, held in the name of his wivoo, is heavily encum- 
bered. 

The place stands in 28° 24' N, and 78° 41' E., at a distance 
of four miles east from Bahjoi and 15 miles south-oast frura Sam- 
bhal, on a rough track loading from Chauckusi to Sadarbari. The 
population has remaiaed stationary foi' the last thirty years and 
m 1901 numbered 2,255 souls, including 639 Musalmans and, a 
large community of Bargujars, The village possessi's an upper 
primary school and markets are held twice a week. The area 
is 1,630 acres, of which some 1,465 are cultiyatod, and the revetiue 
demand is Bs. 3,660, 
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MANPUR, Talml Moradabad. 

A smatt village, otberTpise kao-wn as Malwara, situated !a 
SS** SG' N. aad TS® 54' E,, at a distaace of 11 miles north-east 
from Moradahad on the memlled road to Tal. In itself it 
ia quite iasignificant, containing hut 326 persons at ‘the last census ; 
but it deserves notice as possessing a police station, as well as a 
post-office and a cattle-pound. An unimportant market is held 
here once a week. 


MOEADABAD, Talml Mobababab. 

The city of Moradabad stands approximately in 2S“ 51' H, and 
V8* 46' E., on the right bank of the Eamganga river, at a distance 
of 868 miles by rail from Calcutta, 56 miles from Bareilly and 64 
miles by road from bTaini Tab It is approached hy.the mam line 
of the Oudh and Eohilkbancl Railway, which crosses the river by a 
bridge a short distance to the south-east of the city and then, 
after skirting the suburb of Eatghar, sweeps round the southern 
extremities to the Moradabad station on the west. Before reaching 
this point the line is joined by the branch &om Chandausi, 
which was originally the main line ; while alongside the track 
runs che metre-gauge line of the recently constiucted branch of 
the Bohilkhand aud Eumaun BaOway, which utilises the same 
budge over the Ramganga and has stamons at Katghar and Jlorad- 
ahad, the latter being the terminus. From the station the main 
line continues in a north-westerly direction, giving offi a branch 
westwards to Garhmuhhcesar and Ghaziabad, Owing to the increas- 
ing importance of the junction a large railway settlement has 
grown up ac Moradabad, occupying a considerable portion of the 
now abandoned canfcontnent. The place is the headcuarters of an 
executive engineer, a traffic superintendc-ut and a locomotive 
superintendent of rbe Oudh and Eohilkband Railway, while there 
IS a numerous staff of officials connected with both railway 
sysbema. 

In addition to the railways many roads lead into Moradabad 
from different directions. The chief is the provincial load from 
BareiUy. This crosses the river by the rail's ay bridge, which has 
replaced the old bridge of boats, though the latter is still maintamed 
and IS largely utilised owing to itn greater ccuTeniente the aoeemg 
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being situated close to tii“ Ja ni Masj I and th mo t populous 
pair of the city The uiefcailed road to Naini Tal leaves t]i 3 
Bareilly road m the second mile fiom th i bridge, Formirly 15 
used to follow the west bank of tho 'Samganga for soma distance 
and to cross that river just below ifa jtincSion with the Dheh ; but 
about 1865 a di version was made from the Jami Masj id crossing 
to Sirswan on ths old road, and this diversion was metalled when 
the rest of the road beyond Sirs wan was ao ti’eatod. In former 
days the old Naim Tal road gave off two branches near Sihal lead- 
ing to Thakurdwara and to Kashipur , but tho latter has been 
abandoned altogether and the foroicr has been replaced by a branch 
from the present Naini Tal road, taking off closo to Sirswan. The 
Bareilly road follows the lino of railway as far the Momdahad 
station, where it is joined by the main road tlirongh tho chy, and 
thenco il turns westwards to Moornt , this being also a provincial 
highway. From th: south of the city a metalled road loads to 
Samhhal, and after crossing the Gangau gives off an unmetaliod 
branch to Bilaii aud Chandansi, Another load of importanco, 
though umnetallcd, is that leading noith west thi'ough tho eivd 
station to Bijnor ; and this gives off a branch wluih passes through 
Mughalpur and then after crossing thi Ramganga goes on to Bilan 
and Thakurdwara, 

Tho history of Horadabad has already been rocouated in 
chapter V, In. early days tho place was known as Cbanpal.a and 
was a stronghold of the Katehrias, who had a raud -limit fort on 
tho high ground overlooking the Ramganga, This village of 
Chaiipala was the capital of a pargana in tho days of Akbar, but 
was of little imjxiitaiice till it was occupied by Rustam Khan 
Dakhani, governor of i^ambhalin the days ol Shahjahan. This 
man built a fort, traces of which arc still to bo seen in tho shape 
of the wall along tho river front. There w tho usual tradirioii that 
the river did not permit ths foundations to be laid till a human 
saerifics had been offered ; while another story relates that Ruatam 
Khan buried ahvo the woman of his family m a vault before 
proceeding on some expedition Tho new settlement was at first 
called Rustamnagar, but in order to avoid the di&plcastire of tho 
emperor the name was changed to Moxadabad, in honour of Shah- 
jahaa's son, thi ill-faisJ Miurad Bakhsh From that date the 
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r.owa b3C‘^m^ felif’ hearlquarC^xs of the proviuoi in pUoo of Samblial, 
and tbo appro timaOo dai? of tK°. cbin'yai?i =?howj bv the inscripiiou 
in the Jaiai Masj'J, A?hiohW'i.3 biuU fav Khan’s coinraand 

in the year 1682. The =‘i'at • ins’npiiioa informs ns that hsthorto 
the city had been wholly inhabitud by Hindus and that it now 
became the sent of the local goreramcnt. With tho GTceplioii of 
the mosque and thi remnant of i.ha foro there uve few old bmldings of 
any note in the place, The only tracisof the Hindu town are to 
be seen ia a few suttee oiomiments of widows of the former 
Katehria eliieftaias. Of the Musalraaa buildings the chief are the 
tomb 01 Kawub Azmat-alUh in the Naibasti muikallfi, the houses 
of Dande Khan, the RohilLi geacral, aid his minister, cho tomb of 
Asalat Khan and that of Shah Bul.tqi, a celebrated faqir, the 
anmversarj' of whose doach is atiJI obserred Moatiun may be 
made also of the house of Ohaudhri IXahiab Singh, governor of 
Moradahad under the Kawab Wasir of Oadh, now owned by the 
iSTawab of Rarapni. and the bouse, marhet and garden of Khushhal 
Eai, who rendorad good seiwice during the inroad of Amir Khau 
Pmdari, 

From its foundation by Rustam Khan the town appears, to 
have grown steadily. It possessed a mint for the coinage of silver 
and copper coin and remained a scat of government until the 
cession while thereafter it retained its importance as the head- 
quarters of a district, Xt was also a oaatouxaent for native troops 
from 1841 or thereabouts and after the Mutiny a British regiment 
was stationed here foi a long period, the cantonment being finally 
given up ia 1807. The population of the city in 1S47 was 48,880 
and has since lucreusad rapidly. It rose to 57,414 in 1S53, and 
though in 1865 the total had dccliuod temporarily to 57,301, it 
was 62,417 in 1S72 and 69,352 in 1881. while ten years later it 
was 72,921. At the census of 1901 the number of mhahitants 
was751'2S, of whum 36,611 wero females, the total including 
42,472 Musalmans, 81,141 Hindus, SIC OhmLi.tas, 242 Jams and 
457 others, principally Aryas. 

Mention has been made m chapter II of tie trade and the 
pirticular industries of Moradabad^ so that no repotaiion is here 
necessary. The census returns show that 33'4 per cent, of the 
inhabitants belong to the industrial and 6 2 per cent to the 
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comm&rciai (’onamuiiity tae ktter cmeqovj includmg those employad 
by the railways. Iho chief mdastrial oecupationti are the supply 
of food and drink, the raanufact’iT-e of textile fabrics and work in 
metals, especially brass, while work in leathei' and wood is of some 
importance. Of the other principal classes the largest is that of 
agriculture and pasture, aeeountiug for 26‘9 per cent, of the total 
popnlation, and thou follow personal and domestic service with 
14’1, general labour with 8'6, government, local and municipal 
service with 4, professions with S 9 and means of subsistence inde- 
pendent of any occupation with 2'9 per cent, 

The civil station lies to the north-wost of the city and includes 
the cantonment, which has been incoip>orat.cd m the municipal 
area. It contains the residences of the officers on the di&tnet staff, 
as well as the large railway colony. The chief fraturos of the 
station arc two large open spaces, ono of which is in the south, on 
the western outskirts of tho city and near the railway station. It 
was foxnaerly oeoupied by the native infantry linos, which were built 
of laud and have long disappeared, the space being now kept as 
an encamping-gvound for troops marching- through Horadabad. 
To the west of this is the cemetery and tho old uioss-houso, while 
hard by is the station club. To the north of this open space are 
thfc abandoned British infantry barracks, now utilised by the police 
training school and the normal achoo) for teachers. Beyond this 
again to the north is the second large wrtidnw, about a thousand 
yards in diameter. This ivas the old racccour.'^o, as the stand on 
the north side remains to testify. Beyond tho racecourse the 
ground drops sharply to the low IchaMr of tho Ramganga. On 
the eastern edge of this open space is tJif dak bungalow and to the 
south-east is the church, while east of the former, on the high 
bank, is an old fcwo-storpyed house known as the Damrlaiua Kothi, 
a name which suggests a connection with the Bengal Artillery, 
To the south of the church aro tho polici; lines located in another 
range of barracks. 

In the north-oastern corner of the former maidai/i, -which is skirt- 
ed on the north by tho Bijnor road, stands the jail, and east of 
this, on the confines of the city, is the poet ofoce. The road is then 
cj ossed by a continuation of tho Meerut road, which rnrs northwards 
to tho district courts and offices* Those coneiiit of o ong block of 
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baildiags with the treasury at the southern and the judge's court 
at the northern aEfcremity^ while to the east is a new block contain" 
ing court rooms for four deputy collectors- To south is the 
district model school. 

The main thoroughfare through the city is fchg Bijnor roadj 
■which traverses the heart of the to-svn from the jail to the Jami 
Masjid on the river bank. At first it is a narrow street lined with 
shops, hut gradually it -widens out- On the right is the recently 
erected kotwali, a Sue castellated building with turrets, loopholes 
and a portcullis, rendoring it capable of defence against any 
assailants not; armed with arfcilierjn Behind the kotwah is tho 
new sadi’ dispensary, completed in 1906. It is an admirably 
equipped institution and is regarded aa a model of its kind, 
having fiy-proof rooms and a rcmaikahle operating theatre 
■with every possible contrivance for ensuring cleanliness. Beyond 
the kotwali is the municipal hall standing in a garden. This was 
erected in 1S77 at a coat of Bs 50,000, subseqnencly being enlarged 
in 1890, and contains a large council chamber, as well as a number 
of smaller moms used as offices. Beyond the mumeapal ball is the 
Yictoria Female Dihpensar 3 ’', built m 1SS7 and recently extended 
and improved, the institution having annexed the premises of the 
old sadr dispensary ; while almost opposite the hall is the Bishop 
Parker Memorial high school, built in 1S60, and the church of 
the American Mission, A fe-w yards further on is the tahsili. 
standing back on the right of the road, and opposite is a municipal 
vegetable market built in, 1900. 

To the eu'.t of che tahsili the main street contains nothing of 
particular interest for some distance. It then enters the busy and 
populous market known us the Mandi Bazar, at the junction 
with a thoroughfare running north and south. The cross-roads 
form the Chauk and on the eastern side stands the old kotwali, 
now a mere poHce outpost. From the crosg-roads che main 
street contiauca in an oa--.t6ily diiection and is known as Faizgnnj, 
a name which it retains to the end. It terminates on the bank 
of the Kamganga and at the bridge of bouts, replaced by a 
ferry during the rains. On the river bank to the north of the 
road is the lofty site of the old fort, now occupied by the fine 
buddings of the district high school erected m 1866 wHlo 
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cl(>se by to the south w the JiaiMasjid bu It by Busuro 
Khtm 

The city (j^oads for a consideiublc disfeaaae to the north of 
the maxD. stroet, torminatiuff on tho am'th in the outlying suburbs 
of Kasi'aul, in ft'-hiib k o. well known Vnishnavitj monastery, 
and Natrabpura. Tho last irf probably the oMost Musahuan 
quarter of the town and wtaada to the north of the fort along the 
river bank. Here is the Lulbagh-gbcil, by which the Ramganga 
was crossed when tho old Naiai Tal road vvas in oxisteaco, and 
in the neighbourhood are numeious old gnrtlcns aud euburbau 
resideucos The priurnpal miikalkts in this pare of the city ho 
on cither side of tho northern continuation of the Chaub, They 
include Naibasti, Dindarpm'a, Tambakmvala, Banamtiudi auti 
Diwan-ka-Bazar to the we-jt uf thi> stroot ami Dahana, Shlsh Mahal, 
Lslbagh, TabeU, Ghosipum, Qaiiungoyaji aud Khusbhal Ba^ar m 
the eastern portion, There is also the market of Katra Duude 
Khan, close to which is the gatowayof that nobleman’s p,xl,ice, now 
demolished. The Diwaii Baz.ar, us well as the Siiish Mahal was 
founded by Kanh Mai, tho minister of Dundo Khun, and Tabela is 
said to be called after the stables of Saiyid Ahmad, an officer ia 
tha army of Muhammad Shah. There aro m.iny more mul'i.dllas ; 
but most of them are small and unimportant, while genorally the 
names explain their origin. Thus MahibuUahgauj was called after 
a son of Duudo Khan, Bara Sh<ih S.ifa after a colobratod saiutwho 
lived there somo 200 years ago ; while Straehoygunj. Sital Has and 
Kishan Lai are called after former officials or residents of note, and 
many, such as Tambakuwala, Thathera and Tauiboli derive thcar 
names from the principal classes of thoir inhabitants. In Lalhagh 
is a fine old hdoli or well, abcnit 36 feet in. chaiuocor, though noW’ 
a-days it is little a.wd. 

The soubhcrii poitioa of the city is loss densely populated, In 
ths extromu south- ea'^t is tho almost isolated quai'toi' of Kat’ 
ghur, oxtendmg along the river bank from tho Jaroi Masjid to the 
railway bridge. It is resideutid rather tha?i commeicial in charac- 
ter and contains a nutnbir of good houses, owned for the most part 
by Rajputs, .said to be the dcocondants of those who came 
m the army of Rustam Khan, whose cantonment was established 
here. In Katghuj' is the 'tniuhaila colied Mnqhanv from a 
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large quaJr„ngL contaia^ng tho tonib^ of a proraineat Kamptir 
family. North of Katghar lies Mnglialpura which estenci? to 
Faizganj, and betwoon this and the Chank is the Maehhrahta or 
fl&li market. Mughalpura is traversed by a thoronghfare Iniown 
as Prince’s road, which runs from the Janii Masjid to the 
Bareilly road, crossing tho Sambhal road at Takia Gal&hahid, a 
m uhalla named after the shimo of a Mu=alman saint, and this road 
is crossed in the Pirghaib mi* /ics?Z i b} one from Katghar Close 
to this road is an nnmenso enclosure called the Pakld Saiai, a fine 
quadrangle 450 feet long by 432 feet m bieadth, which is so well 
hidden that a stranger vmuld ha^m much difticulty in discovering 
lb without a guide. A sara,% existed on this spot in very cailj 
days, but the present stiuctino, which is municipal propoity, was 
erected in 1866. The same road continues westwards, passing the 
large enclosed market place of Rani Ki«hori Kunwar, a Jab lady 
who also bmlt the poorhouac near the railway station. The latter 
stands to the west of the Jloeiut road and was opened in 1881 at 
a cost of Rs. 10,000. Beyond the bazar tho load goes behind tho 
tahsih and the Victciria dispensary, pa&smg through tho Lutchcro’ 
quarter of Asalatpura, named after Asalat Khan, a govei'noi of 
Moradabad; and in this diiectaon is tho large Eatra saiai, 
whence the camel carts start for Sambhal, following a road which 
leads southwards to the Sambhal road. Here too is the govern- 
ment distillery, standing by the sido of the road, which iiltimatolj 
joins the Meei'ut road. This was the original line of the Meerut 
road, and on it stood the Amroha gate, which, like the Sambhal 
gate, recalls the time when Moradabad was a wallod city. 

Apart from the main street, which is tho busiest quarter of 
the City, tho prmcipal bazars are the grain markets ot Katra Earn, 
Wilsonganj, Afrasyabganj and Chaumukha-pul. Stracheyganj is 
also an important place of trade and is a covered market owned by 
piivate persons. Markets are held every "Wednesday at Clifford- 
ganj and are very largely attended, while mention may also be 
made of the Saturday market at Maqbara and that on Sundays at 
Katra Dunde Khan 

As a whole the town is densely populated, with narrow streets 
in which the majority of the houses are of a poor description. Much 
improvement has been effected of late years by the substitution 
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of tiled roofii fur thatch in mudt of the poorer mukailas but 
a great difficulty lies in the fact that the sice is hemmed in by the 
river, the railway and the civil station, so that expansion is far 
from easy. There arc, it is true, considerable stietchcs of unoccu- 
pied waste between the city and the railway on the south, but 
heavy expenditure would be required before those could bo levelled 
and utilised as building sites, thus relieving the cungestion which 
exists in the heart of the city. 

Owing to Its raised situation on the high bank of che Ram- 
ganga the city is naturally well drained. In former days, however, 
It bore an unenviable reputation for unoleanliness. In 1850 
Thornton remarked on the dirtiness and insanitary condition of 
the main street, and in 1868 the Sanitary Commissionei wrote of 
Moradabad as the only large city m the North-Western Provinces 
which had no system of conservancy. The change effected by 
the municipal authorities during the next ton years was extraordi- 
nary, to the great benefit of the general hualth, -while much has 
been accomplished during recent years, An improved system of 
conservancy was introduced in 1901-02, whcieby the municipalifcy 
became an agent between the public sweepers and the cultivators 
who purchase the manure the advantage lying in the fact that 
trenching has only to be undertaken by the municipality m slack 
seasons when the demand is small. In 1909 a comprehensive 
scheme of drainage was miciatod and this is to be completed at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 4,85,000. The water-supply is derived fiom 
wells and has always been satisfactory, so that there is no demand 
for waterworks. 

Reference has been made in chapter lY to the medical and 
educational institutions of Moradabad and also to the history of 
municipal administration. The board as at present constituted 
consists of 18 members, of whom five, meluding the magistrate 
as chairman, are appointed and the rest elected by the rate- 
payers, The income is at present derived mainly from the ordi- 
nary octroi-tax on imports, the only other tax being that imposed 
on growers of tobacco within municipal hmits. Large sums are 
derived from the sale of manure, the fees from slaughter-houses, 
which are necessarily considerable in a city with so large a Mu-* 
hammadan population, the income from cattle-pounds and thQ 
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rente uf land and houses. The last consist mainly of property in 
the cantonment, which is now treated as naoul and has been 
made over to the municipality. The details of income and expen- 
diture for each year from 1890-01 onwards will be found jn the 
appendix.* The latter will in future include the repayment of the 
loan for the dramage scheme, the first instalment of which was 
advanced m 190S. Ttie municipality owns two cattle-pounds, one 
of which is close to the district courts and has been for a long time 
in existence , while the other is at Dehri-ghat on the river bank 
and was started m 1904-. 


MORADABAD TaksiL 

The Moradabad tahsiL is a tract of v^ry irregular outline, lying 
on either side of the Raiiiganga. It is bounded on the north 
by the Thakurdwara tahsil and the Nairn Tal district, on the west 
by Amroha, on the south by Bilan and on the east and south-east 
by the Rampur state. The last entirely surrounds two detached 
blocks, containing the town of Darhial and the village of Pipli 
Naik, which are situated beyond the north-eastern border , while 
one village, Nagla Nidar, lies a short distance fiom the south- 
western corner, on the boundary of Sambhal and Bilari. The 
total area is 201,14i8 acres or 314 3 squai’o miles. 

The tahsil is on the whole a very fertile tract, highly cultivated 
and possessing a soil which in ordinary years requires little irriga- 
tion. The soils, however, are remarkably varied and the only 
homogeneous block is the kkadir of the Ramganga, The upland 
IS scored by numerous streams and watercourses, all tributaries 
of the Ramganga, which are fed from the &m face di’ainage collected 
in innumerable depressions. The Ramganga enters the tahsil at 
Mughalpur and traverses the subdivision in a south-easterly 
direction, leaving it at Chatarpur Naktakhera after a course of 
some thirty miles. As far as Moradabad the high bank is steep 
and well defined on the right or western side ; but below the city 
it disappears and a very gentle slope from the river to the uplands 
bakes its place. A similar phenomenon occurs on the left bank, 
where there is no high ndge at all and it is almost impossible to 
define the bmita of the nver valley The latter exceeds three 


• Appendix, table XVI 
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in i;-=! in b altinbaiu t. 1 ov j, '*'0 tb ^ o v nntuie o_ jho 
actual bed t>acj 1 xi and disa-itious changes lu the channel are of 
frequent ocrarronce. Rich euli-iratiou U eeuverted into dreai-y 
wastas of sand and tamarisk, on tho othvjr hand ihe freshly 
deposited sand ofdoii conceals a rich, layer jl new silt, so that it is 
no uticoiximon sight to see hue crops of wheat and sngaicane oa 
what appears to be unadulloiat^d sand Beyond tho actual reach 
of tho annual hoods the soii is almool invariably good and whore the 
cuhmtion IS la th 1 hands of capable husband lucii, tlxa crops are 
magniiiccnt; ospjcially m the ease of the mhi, for the autumn 
harvest is always lia'oh’ to Hooding and inevitably ouftbrs in a wet 
year. Tlieio arc, howevot, many viliagcs m this tract mhabited 
by Ghosj«, who negbeo cultivation and tlopond mainly on cattle- 
breeding la spits of it3 disadvantage s- the kh'tilii' is not preca- 
iioua, and this is proved by the comparative alisence of grain 
rents, which prjvad only in a lew villages on tlu Thalrurdtiara 
border. Even in liio driest year some icturu is nswured and tie 
double-cropped area u cnoiuious. Even the largo oitent of waste 
possesses a considerable value, the iiioHls fiont ihaUhnig grass and 
grazing dues, owing to the proximity of both Moiddci,bad audRaro- 
pur, bung quite as largo as that which would ho denied from 
cultivation. Ordiuirily the land is leased la large blocks for three 
or hvo years and the tenant may oaltnatc as much of his holding 
as he pleases, the usual practice being to till a amall poitwn and 
to iiihse the rest for grazing. The khodiv is constanLly changing 
in appearance, owing to the movemcnb fd tlio Bamganga. Of 
Into the liver has shown a tcudcncy to shift bouthwards and the 
junction with the Kosi, which formerly took place ni this di&trict, is 
now wed wifclhn the Rampur borders. 

The high bank of tho liver, bmweon llughalpur and Momd- 
abad, is broken by ravines and tho soil either sand or a poor 
loam full of storile kallar. The ciops arc consequently of an 
inferior description, and though tho soil impiovcs somewhat as the 
level sinks towards the west and south, it is never better than a 
light loam and in iho south-west comer degenezafccs into mixdy 
bhur. Here tho piovaiUng crops are millers alternating with 
wheat, the latter depending solely on the rainfall ; for the saiidy 
subsoil reiidcio the constiuotioit of wells either impossible or too 
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costly for praotioal purposes. Through this tract flows the Ganganj, 
which ecfcai a the tah.>ii near the Hakimpur station and thence 
cakes a south-easterly course as far as the Bilan hoi'der, which it 
folIoi73 till It iaires the district. The soil is better along the 
rzrer than in the rest of the tract, though at Paikbaia is a block 
of fertile and well cultiTated land. From the Samhha! road east- 
wards the Gangan keeps parallel to the Samganga and during 
the laiaa heavy floods sweep over' the mierveamg country. The 
latter partakes of the nature of the khad'ir and in the estreme 
south-east there arc some very fine ullages on the borders of Bilan 
and Rampur , At Pandit Nagla the Oangan is joined by the Kaiula, 
a small stream which rises in a cliain of jhils to the eouth-west 
of the city. The Karula is dammed for irrigation purposes ntar 
its confluence iu a dry winter, but the Gangan is never so employed, 
although it always carries an ample supply. 

The physical characteristics of the country to the east of the 
Ramganga, comprising the rest of the tahsil, are extremely diverse, 
rendering any description difficult. Along tho Thakurdwaia border 
flows the Dhola irhioh joins the Ramganga at Ghatuawak, a mile 
above tho city, and is fed by the Ganadama, a small stream which 
rises in Thakurdwaia and joins the Ghela at Bhagatpur Ratan, 
some two miles above the confluence. The Dhok has a shallow 
bed and constantly changes its couise , but the khuhr is narrow 
and of little value oi impoitance. Between the Daiilpuri and Sihal 
railway stations is a fertile strip of loam country, highly tilled and 
contaming the fine villages of Bh'gpui and Pipal&ana, in which 
excellent crops ot sugarcane and wheat are gi’own and irrigation 
is always obtainable from shallow wells. The extreme north of the 
pargana is also fertile but bes low, and chc soils are stifi loem and 
clay resembling those of the Tarai , but the climate is bad and 
communicationa are indifferent. Irrigation is obtained partly 
from the Tarai canals, which supply water only for the rahi crops, 
partly from wells, which can be made almost everywhere, and 
partly from the Nachna and the Bahalla, The latter stream 
skirts the eastern boundary and joms the Rosi at Khabam 
Bhar , it is extensively nsid for irrigation purposes both in this 
district and in Eampur. The Hachna, which w similarly 
utilised, iisos in the tico lands neat Builmuprr and jo'Jis the 
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BaKalla at Khairthata, The couatry south of the Tarai tract, 
between the railway to Kashipur aad the Bahalla, south of a line 
from Daulpuri to Pipli Naik, contains every variety of soil. It is 
traversed by the Eajhera, which uses near Bhagatpur Tanda and 
flovs south to join the Ramganga at Sauda. The stream is a useful 
irrigation channel, bun tho land in its nsighbouihood is very poor, 
either an inferior clay or a broken and unfertile loam. West of the 
Rajhcraas far as the Naim Tal road is a block of piecarious villages 
with au infeiior clay soil, which yields little besides the coarsest 
nee and depends solely on a favourable lauifall. Another such 
block lies to the north, on the east hank of the Eajhera, and 
between them is a tract of light sandy loam, similar to that found 
in the south-west of the tahsil. This high belt extends towards 
the south-east, culminating m the sand hills between Sarkara and 
Khaikhera, on the water parting of tho Bahalla and Eajhera valleys. 
Irrigation is here very deficient, hut the grazing grounds are valu- 
able and are much frequented by the herdsmen of Eampnr South 
of this block, exteadiag to the Bareilly road and the Eamganga 
khad'ir, is a highly fertile strip of countiy, fully equal to that 
around Pipalsana. 

Taken as a whole tho tahsil has attained a high standard of 
development. The cultivated areain 1872-73 amounted to 123,647 
acres and since that date a considerable extension has taken 
place, so that little room reiiiams for further tillage save in the 
hhadir, which is more useful as a fodder reserve than as arable 
land. The average for the ten years ending with 1902-03 was 
137,243 acies, while in 1903-04, the year of settlement, the figure 
was 142,022 or 70'6 per cent, of the total. Further there has 
been a marked increase in the double-cropped area, which rose 
from 26,645 acres in 1872-73 to 45,369 at the settlement, oi 31 94 
per cent, of the cultivation. The proportion is extraordmaiily high 
in the alluvial tract, but relatively low in the clay circles and the 
sandy loam soils. Excluding 2,394 acres of groves and 4,129 of 
new fallow, the culturablo area amounts to 28,028 acres or 13*9 
per cent , while the remaining 24,575 acres are described as barren ; 
this figure including 3,272 acres taken up by village sites and the 
like, 8,697 acres under water and 12,606 actually unfit for cultiva- 
tion in the shape of sand and stenle land The irrigated area lU 
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the settlement year was 10,504 acres or only 7'4 per cent, of the 
cultivation ; but this by no means represents the capacities of the 
tahsil, the raiiilaU. in that year being unusually late and obviating 
the need of watering much of the rahi. In a normal year very 
little irngation is required save for sugarcane and garden crops, 
while m a dry season the resources are almost unbmited except in 
the tracts where wells cannot be dug. Of the whole amount the 
streams and tanks supplied 5,088, wells B,956 and canals 1,240 
acres. Masonry wells are practicaUy unknown ; they would doubt- 
less be of value in dry years, but under normal circmnstances the 
cost of construction would not justify their existence. 

Taking the average for the five years ending with 1903-04, 
the khar-if harvest occupies 96,970 acres, as compared with 80,972 
under rab% and 4,712 under ^a^d wops, mainly melons. Of the 
autumn staples nee occupies 47*02 per cent, of the area sown, most 
of it being of the early variety , and next come bajra, alone or 
mixed witti cotton, with 13‘54, ywar and cotton with 9*15, maize 
with 8 ' 78 , sugarcane with 7*35, cotton by itself with 5'64 and the 
autumn pulses with 2 05 per cent. The balance consists chiefly 
in autumn crops and the small millets. In the Tah^ wheat takes 
the lead with 47*37 per cent., exclusive oi 19'28 under wheat 
mixed with barley or giam. The two last in combination make 
up 11 91, while gram aluiie occupies ll'lT and barley 3 ‘38 per 
cent., the balance including masv.r, tobacco, garden crops and 
linseed. 

The chief cultivating castes are Sheikhs, Chamars, Eajputs, 
Baghbans or Malis, Jats, Turks, Brahmans, Ahars, Ghosis and 
Lodha, allot these holding a considerable aiea, while many other 
castes are lepresontad, including the Chauhans, who are common 
m the north-east. Baghbans are found almost everywhere and 
always pay a high rent, especially in the neighbouihood of the 
city, while the Jats are cunfined to the north of the tahsil. At the 
time of the settlement 8*84 per cent, of the holdings -R-as m the 
hands of proprietors, 5'65 bemg sir and 3-19 per cent, khudkasht. 
Occupancy tenants hold 55'01, havmg gained ground to some 
extent during the preceding thirty years , ex-proprietary tenants 
held 1 17 and tenants at wiU 34 08 per cent the remainder bemg 
rent free An area of 19 885 acree was gram rented aa compared 
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with 32,073 thus held m 1874, and commutation is still going on 
rapidly, Ths average cash rent-rate for the wholo tahsil was 
Es, 4-68, Ohauhans paying as much as Es. 5'74aiid Baghbans 
Es, 5-68, while that of Sheikhs was Es, 4-81, of Chamais Es. 4*66, 
of Jats Es. 4-44, of Brahmans E&. 44-2, of Eajputs Es. 4'07 and of 
Ghosis Es. 3-64, the last having a large amount of waste in their 
holdmgs. The rate for occupancy tenants as a body was Es. 4 36 
and that of tenants-at-will Es. 6-26, the corresponding figures lor 
thirty years previously being Es. 3*76 and Es. 3*72 respectively. 
This involves an increase of nearly lb per cent, in the occupancy 
rental and over 41 per cent, for tenants-at-will. The difference 
between the two classes is very marked, especially as the occupancy 
tenants hold most of the best land. The area sublet was not laigo, 
amounting m all to 7,885 acres, and the average recorded rental 
was Es. 6*43 per acre, the rate being much higher tor sir land 
than elsewhere. 

The fiscal history of the tah&il is fully illustrated by the results 
of successive assessments as shown in the appendix.* The last 
settlement gave an enhancement of 15*83 per cent., though the lull 
demand does not come into force till 19 IS. The total is apt to vary 
from time to time as the result of changes in the course of the Ram- 
ganga, the villages which are subject to fluvial action being settled 
for fi\e years only under the usual rules. The tahsil contains 321 
villages and at the settlement these were divided into 1,027 mahaU, 
aa compaied with 479 in 1872, Though partitions have been 
very numerous, the old propi’ietors have for the most part held 
their own. Of the total number of mahuls 407 are single zarntn-^ 
dan, but these do not mclnde the many instances of milks or 
separate properties, usually of small area, which to all intents and 
purposes are distinct mahals. There were 490 held in joint zo,min~ 
dan, 37 in perfect and 91 m imperfect pattidari, while two 
were bhaiyaohara. Of the various proprietary castes Sheikhs 
hold 17*7, Pathans 16 7, Eajputs 14*3, Banias 9*6, Saiyids 7*8, 
Jata 6*2, Brahmans 5 3, Kayasths 4 9, Khattiis 3*2, Turks 2*6 and 
Ohauhans 2 per cent, while smaller amounts are held by Banjaras, 
Bishnois, Mughals, Ahais, Ahirs and others. Baring the last 
thirty years Saiyids and Kajmths have losit ground to a great 

* Appendix tablff LX and X- 
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extenfi, while SKeikhs, Bi'jh.nois and Turks have also fared ill. On 
Dlie other hand the chief gamers have heen Pathans, Banias, Khattiig 
and Banjaras. Among the resident landowners the most prominent 
are the Turks of Pipalaana and Bnojpur, the Katehrias of Mundha 
and the Kosi valley and the Csauhans of Chandupura. Tho 
Saiyidg belong mainly to Amrohaandthe Pathans to Kainpnr, 
the principal non-resident proprietors being UifunshiMaahar Hasan, 
Rani Kishori Kunwar, Sheikh Eahmat-ullah and M unshi Abdus 
Salam Khan of Bampur. The Bishnoi Chaudhri of Mughalpnr is 
gradually improving his position, but the property suffered much 
at the hands of his father and about a third of the estate was sold. 
Owing to the presence of the city the density of the popula- 
tion in this tahsil w considerably higher than in other parts of 
the district, averaging at the last census 784 to the square mile, 
There has been a marked rise in the number of inhabitants during 
the past half-centnry, and every enumeration has shown an increase. 
The total rose from 216,577 m 1853 to 217.705 in 1865, to 231,100 
in 1872, to 281,863 in 1881 and to 240,795 ton years later. In 
1901 the population was 245,369, lacluding 116,078 females, and 
of the former figure 134,270 were Hindus, 108,564 Musalmans, 
1,524 Christians, 699 Aryas, 254 Jains, 41 Sikhs and 17 Parsig. 
The principal Hindu castes are Chamari, 23,965 , Piajputs, 14,530 , 
Mails and Kachhig, 11,126 : Jats, 10,752 , Brahmans, 7,955 ; 
Kahars, 7,090 ; Ahars, 6,658, Lodhs, 5,855, and Banias, 5,023. 
After these come Gadariyas, Knmhars, Kayasths, Khagis, Bhaugis 
and Khattris. The Rajputs belong to many different clans, but 
the total includes 6,101 Chauhans ' of the rest 2,730 were Kateh- 
iias nnd 2,137 Bargujars, while Tomars, Panwars, Gaurs, Gautams, 
Rathors and Bars occur in considerable numbers. Among the 
Musalmans the lead is taken, as nsual, hy Sheikhs with a total 
of 39,304, and then follow Julahas with 33,821, Mnghals with 
5,720, Tehs with 4,945 and Barhais with 4.694, the other 
castes of importance bemg NaG Faqirs- Pathans. Lohars, Ghosis 
Sa yida and Behnas each of whom bad more than 2 000 repiesent- 
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employment to some 7 per eont, Personal service accounts for 6‘S 
and general labour for 5*7 per cent,, wbile the industrial, com- 
mercial and professional elements are much stronger than usual. 
Apart from the city of Moradabad itsolf, there are few places of 
any size among the 303 villages of the tahsil. The chief are 
Darhial, Mughalpnr, Bhojpur Dharampur and Pipal&ana, while 
Paikbara, Pipli Naik, Basahat and Sarkara are fairiy large villages. 
The markets, fairs, schools and post-offices of the tahsil are shown 
m the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally excellent, in spite of 
the obstacles provided by the Eamganga Through Moradabad 
runs the main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, with 
stations at Mundha Pancle, Dalpatpur, Katghar, Moradabad and 
Mughalpur. From Moradabad a branch runs westwards to 
Ghaziabad, but the hrst station is at Hakimpur, just heyond 
the limits of the tahsil, and southw'ards to Chandausi In addi- 
tion to this railway the metre-gauge Ime of the Eohilkhand and 
Kumauu system traverses the tahsil northwards from Morad- 
abad with stations at Got, Sihal, Pipalsana, Daulpuriand Aligauj, 
to the great benefit of a tract which is practically devoid of roads, 
that fi:om Moradabad ro Kasbipur having been abandoned on 
account of the excessive cost of repairs. Metalled roads lead 
from Moradabad to Bareilly, to Sambbal, to Meerut and to 
Darhial, beyond which point the old Naini Tal load is unmetalled. 
Other roads are those from Moradabad to Bijuor, to Mughalpur and 
Hardwar, with a branch to Ddari and Thakurdwara and from 
Sirswan on the Naini Tal road to Thakurdwara. The only aieas 
at present devoid of roads are the extrema north and the Ramganga 
valley between the lines of railway to Bareilly and Chandansu 

The tahsil forms a criminal and revenue subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff, and there are 
two munsifs stationed at Moradabad, For police purposes theie 
are stations at Moradabad, Mnndha and Manpur, while outposts are 
maintained in the Moradabad cantonment and at Darhial. 


MUGHALPUR, Tahsil Moeadabad. 

Mughalpur is sa"d to have been originally an old Hmdu 
settlomeut and to have boen occupied by Afghans, who gave it 
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the name of Afgtaupur, subsequently corrupted into Aghwanpur, 
by which it is still hnown locally. It then passed mto the hands 
of Mughals, from whom it received its present designation. It 
stands on the high right bank of the Kamgangaj close to the 
river, in 28° 56^ N. and 78° 43' E.,at a distance of seven miles from 
Moradabad by the road leading to Hardwar. This road passes 
through the town and here gives off two branches, one of which 
crosses the river aud goes through Dilari to Thahurdwara, while the 
other leads west for less than a mile to the Mughalpur station. 

The place gave its name to a pargana in the days of 
Akbar, but no rehes of the -past remain save the ruins of an 
old fort outside the town, though some of the many mosques 
are of considerable age. In the great mound overlooking the 
river valley coins and other articles have from time to time 
been discovered. There are five muhalUts in the town known 
by the names of the principal residents, Sadat, Sheikh, Qazi, 
Kayasth and Bishnoi, the last being called after the Chaudhn 
family, who are people of considerable wealth The place can 
boast of little trade, though maikets are held here twice a week, 
while the manufactures of the town are practically limited to 
glass bangles and cotton cloth. It possesses an upper primary 
school and a cattle -pound. The population rose fiom 5,1 7 X in 
1885 to 5,334 in 1872, but has since declined steadily, dropping 
to 5,277 in 1881, to 4,883 in 1891 and at the 1901 census to 
4,784, of whom 2,871 were Musalmans, 

In 1893 the town was brought under the provisions of Act 
XX of 1856, while subsequently the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
was extended to the place. The site contained 1,170 houses m 
1908 and of these 630 were assessed, the house-tax yielding Rs. 896 
with an incidence of Se. 1-6-9 per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-0 
per head of population. The average total income, including the 
initial balance and miscellaneous receipts, was Rs, 1,100, wliile the 
annual expenditure for the same period was Es. 1,031, the chief 
items being Es. 450 for the upkeep of a force of chaukidars, 
Es. 363 for a conservancy staff and Es. Ill for local improvements. 
The lauds of Mughalpur are 3,834 acres m extent, about two-thirds 
being cultivated, and are assessed at Es, 5,985. In the days of 
Oudh rule the whole waa acquired by an ofiGcial of the Bishnoi 
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caste, from whom is deaceudad to lais gran(hon, Ohaudhri Sheoraj 
SiQgh. The latter’s son and suaceisor, Sfaharaj Singh , incurred 
heavy debts and was compelled to sell a large portion of his estate, 
so that his minor son, Hariraj Singh, who lives in the old hot or 
mansion, retains but a fraction of hk ancestral property, the remain- 
der being m the hands of Banias. 

M0NDHA, Taksil Mobadabad, 

The village of Mundha Pande stands on the north side of 
the metalled road to Eampur, in 28° 48' N. and 78° 56' E , 
at a distance of 1 1 miles from Moradabad. It is the home of 
a family of Katehria Eajputa, who own a fair estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, hut deserves mention chiefly as possessing a railway 
station, a police station, a post-ofSoe and a cattle-pound. The 
village also contains an upper pnmaiy school, and twice a week is 
the scene of a wall-attended market, at which a considerable trade 
is earned on. in grain, cattle and other commodities. Some three 
miles east of the village are the Qanesh-ghat inspection bungalow and 
encamping-ground. The population of Mundha at the census of 
1901 was 995, more than half of these being Katehnas. The village 
lands cover an area of 1,099 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,835. 


NARAULI, Tahsil Bilabi, 

This very largo agricultural village stands m 28° 29' N. and 78° 
43' E , on the road from Samhhal to Ghandausi, five miles north- 
west from the latter and 24 miles from Moradabad. The site is 
compact, being built on either side of tho road, and is suiTounded 
by mango groves of great extent, especially to the south and west. 
Narauh is a very old Bargujar settlement and Chaudhri Gajondra 
Singh, Rai Sahib, is the chief landholder of the clan in this district. 
The village consists of two portions, known as Makhupura and 
Qazi Muhalla The former derives its name from Makhu Singh, an 
ancestor of the leading family, and the latter from the chief civil 
offiiials of the old pargaua of Narauli, which was in existence as a 
fiscal subdivision at least as early as the days of Akbar. The 
population rose from 5,085 in 1865 to 5,197 m 1872, hut then fell 
to 5 069 m 18S1 and chough by 1891 it had risen again to 5 148 
the total at tho noit oansus was only 4 722 Lacludiag 2 731 IIinduB, 
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1,0 5 3 Musalmaiis and 38 of othor roUsjioniS The place possesses a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, an upp -r primary seliool and a small 
school for girls, as well as several mosques and temples The haaar 
is of some importance and markets are held twice a week. There 
are the remains of an old fort in the village. 

NAUGAON SADAT, Tahsxl Ameoha. 

The large village of Naugaon Sadat stands m 29° 0' N. and 

26' E., on the road from Amroha to Chandpur, at a distance 
of some eight miles north from the former and 27 miles 
from Moradabad As its name imphes, it was founded by a 
colony of Saiyida from Amroha, and their descendants are 
an extremely numerous "body, holding this milage and seveial 
others in bhaiyaohari tenure. The place contains a post- 
office, a sosrai, an upper primary school, and a school for 
girls, as well as a number of mosques. Markets are held here 
twice a week, bub the trade is purely local. The population num- 
bered 3, P21 in 1S81 and 3,711 ten years later ; while m 1 901 it 
was 4,144, of whom no fewer than 3,372 were Musalmans. The 
Saiyids, who are for the most part impoverished and bear an 
indifferent reputation, pay a revenue of Rs. 2,200 on a total area of 
1,380 acres. 


PAIKBAEA, Tahsil Moradabad 
A village in the south-west portion of the tah&il, standing at 
a distance of seven miles from Moradabad, in 25,° 49' N. and 73“ 
41' E,, on the north side of the main road do Meerut, here joined by 
unmetalled blanches from Kundarkhi and Amroha, The poxiuK- 
tion fell from 3,280 m 18S1 to 3,160 m 1891, and at the last census 
numbered 8,077 souls, of whom 1,388 were Musalmans, The latter 
include many Julahas, who are engaged in weaving cotton cloth, an 
industry for which the place has long been noted, while there is a 
laige number of Chhipis or cotton-printers. Markets are held weekly 
on Saturday in the village, which possesses a post-office and an 
upper pnmiry school. The area of the village is 1,665 acres, of 
which about half is revenue-free, paying a nazrance of Rs 414, 
while the rest is assessed at Re 1 SIO The owners arc mainly 
Khattns but a small portion is held by Pathans. 
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PIPALSANAj Tahsil Moeababad. 

The large village of Pipalsana lies about two miles south of Bhoj- 
pur, ia the rich valley of the Dhela, in 28° 56' N. and 78° 49' E., at a 
distance of some eight miles from Moradabad by the road to Thakur- 
dwara. Like Bhojpur it is inhabited largely by Turks, and the leading 
family, at present represented by Manlvi Tabaruk-ullah, owns a con- 
siderable property in the neighhonrhood. Markets are held here 
weekly and an upper primary school is maintained in the village, to 
which the provisions of the Yillage Sanitation Act, 1892, have been 
extended. The population numbered 8,280 in 1881 and 3,108 ten 
years later, while in 1901 it was 3,109, including 2,335 Musalmans. 
The latter are for the most part Turks and Julahas, many of whom 
carry on their traditional industry of weaving. The area of the village 
is 749 acres and the revenue demand is Rs. 1 ,889, though this is sub- 
ject to variation, part of the area being alluvial. The owners are 
principally Turks, but portions of the village, which has always 
been notorious for litigation, have passed into the hands of Banias, 
Ehattris and Julahas. 


PIPLI NAIK, Tahsil Moeadabab 
The Tillage is situated in 29° 2' N, and 78° 59' E., about a mile 
north of the metalled road from Moradabad to Darhial, some thiee 
miles south-west from the latter and 19 from the district head- 
quarters, in one of the small detached blocks which a.re surrounded 
by Rampur territory. It is a large and scattered village, deriving 
the name of Naik from its Banjara founders. The Banjaras in 
1857 took an active part in the rebellion and the village was 
conhscated and bestowed on. Thakon Thakur, the loyal Chauhan 
landholder of Chandupura which adjoins Pipli on the south. The 
place at the last census contained 1,985 inhabitants, including 390 
Musalmans and a large number of Chauhans. Markets are held 
here weekly and in the village is a small school. 


RAJABPUR, Tahsil Amkoha. 

A village on the mam road from Moradabad to Meerut, situated 
in 28° 50' 57. and 78° 23' E , at a distance of some three miles south 
from Chaninagar station eight miles south west from Amroha and 
25 miles west from the district headquarters It posscBSes 
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a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, an 
encamping -ground and an inspection bangalow. The last was 
built originally as a canal bungalow and stands in the adjoining 
village of Shakarpur. Markets are held hero weekly, but the trade 
is unimportant The population of Rajabpur in 1901 nnmbeicd 
1 ,069 pel sons, of whom 652 were Musalmans. The village is of 
some antiquity and in early days gave its name to a pargana, now 
incorporated in the Amroha tahsil. 

EATANPUR, Taksil Bilaei, 

A large village m the extreme north-west of the tahsil, standing 
in 28°47']Sr. and 7S“ 42' E., at a distance of three miles south from 
Paikbara on the Meerut road, six miles south-west from hloradabad 
and 14 miles from Bilari, It is known as Eatanpur Kalan and is 
shown in the survey maps as Rataupur Kundarkhi. The place is 
mainly agricultural but contains a school, and is the scene of a well 
attended market held twice a week. The population in 1881 
numbered 2,598 souls and m the nest ten yeais rose to 2,771 , but 
by 1901 it had fallen to 2,625, of whom 1,282 were Hindus, 1,217 
Musalmans and 126 of other religions, chiefly Jains. Among the 
Musalmans aro many Julahas, who carry on a considerable industry 
in weaving. The village, which has an area of 1,376 acres and is 
assessed at Rs, 2,925, is owned for the- most part by Chaudhri Lai 
Singh, a Rajput, and a Brahman lady, the wife of Pandit Nand 
Kishore, 


RBHRA, Tahsil Haraicpur. 

A village of the southern khadir, situated in 28° 32' N. and 
7S°19'E„ on an unmeLalled road leading from Hasanpur to Sirsa 
Sarai and tho Ahar ferry, about a mile from the left bank of the 
Mahawa, 14 miles south from the tahsil headquarters and 48 miles 
by load from IToradabad. It deserves mention only as possessing a 
police station, a cattle-pound, a post-office and a small school, It 
contamed at the last census 1,191 inhabitants, including 136 
Musalmans and a number of Tagas, who are the owners of the land. 
A mile to the south-east is Rehn, a village of much the same size, 
where markets are held weekly and a consid rah o manufacture of 
crude o'laaa for bangles is txi on by Mam bars The vil age of 
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Hehra is 2jlOS acres in exteafc, but only two-fifths are under oulci- 
vation, and the reTenne demand is Rs. 1,84.9. 

RONDA, Tahsil Mokadabad. 

A large agricultural village in the south-east of the tahsil, 
situated in 28'* 42' H. and '73'* 54' B., in the rich lowlands between 
the Ramganga and the Gangan, some twelve miles south-east 
from Moxadahad. It contained in 1901 a population of 2,119 
inhabitants, including 562 Ifasalmaiis, while that of Ghouda, a 
Katehria village which almost touches it on the east, was 1,649 
Rottda contains a lower primary school and is the scene of a small 
weekly market. 


SAHASPT7R, Tahsil Bilabt. 

The village of Rustamnagar Sahaopur, generally known as 
Sahaspnr, lies in 28* 36' N. and 1%° 48' E„ at a distance of 16 
miles south of Moradabad and a mile south-west from Bilari, on 
the west side of the road from the former place to Chandansi. It 
is the residence of Raja Kishan Kumar, the chief landowner of the 
district, who has a fine house here, erected at a cost of about two 
lakhs. The population at the census of 1901 numbered 2,659 souls, 
of whom 1,507 were Hindus, 1,067 Musalmans and 85 Christiaas 
and Aryas, There is a lower primary school in the village and 
markets are held twice a week, while a considerable fair takes 
place during the Dasahra festival, the expenses of which are met 
wholly by the Raja. The village was the capital of a pargana in 
the days of Akhar, and the name was changed from Sahaspnr to 
Rustamnagar by Rustam Khan, the founder of Moradabad. The 
Raja IS the principal proprietor of the village, which has a total 
area of 1,14.8 acros and is assessed at Rs. 2,650. 


SALEMPtTR, Tahsil Amboha. 

The large village of Salempur, generally called .Salempur 
Garin from the adjac-'nt village to the south, is situated in the 
extreme norfch-aast of the tahsil, in 29® 6' M and 78° 39' B,, at a 
distance of nearly three miles norih from Kanth, and about 20 
miles from both Amroha and Moradabad. The site of Salempur 
proper stands on a high bluff overlooking t^e Ramganga valley 
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about half a injle to the east of the uumotalied road from Moiad- 
abad to Hardwar, which, passes through the centre of Carhi. 

Salempur is said to derive its name from Salim or Islam 
Shah, the son and successor of Sher Shah and under the name 
of Islampur Bahru it was the capital of a paigana at least as early 
as the days of Akbar, Garhi is probably older and perhaps maiks 
the site of an ancient Katehna foitress. The bioken ground 
between the two villages is full of the mined remains of tombs 
and other buildings. The combined population in 1901 was 
3,S54, including 2,965 Musalmans, chiefly Banjaras, Julahas and 
Qassabs. The chief proprietor of Salempur, which has an area of 
2,236 acres and is assessed at Es, 2,875, is Chaudhn Khuda 
Bakbsh, a Sheikh by race. 

SALEMPUE GOSHAIN, Tahsil Hasajjptje. 

A small village standing on the unmetalled road leading 
northwards from Gajiaula to join the metalled load from Kumiala 
to Dhanaura at Jogipura, at a distance of some two miles noith 
fiom Gajraula and 11 miles from Hasanpur, It contained at 
the census oi 1901 a population of 714 souls, but is noteworthy as 
the headquarters of a well known community of Goshams, who for 
centuries have held a large property m this tahsil, In old dajs, 
It would appear, the place was called Islampur Durga and as such 
It was the capital of a small pargana held in the days of Akbar by 
Jats. The pargana had disappeaied before the cession of Eohil- 
khand, but the Goshams were well treated by the Nawab Wazns 
of Oudh. The Mahant or head of the community has a large 
house here, and his predecessor, Birbhu Ban, who died in 1906, 
built and endowed a dispensary, now under the control of the 
district board, at a cost of Es. 30,000. 

SAMBHAL, Tahsil Samehal. 

The ancient town of Sambhal stands in 28“ 35' N. and 
78° 34' E,, at a distance of 23 miles south-west from. Moiadabad, 
With which it is connected by a metalled road, The latter crosses 
the river Sot about four miles fiom tho town, and commanding the 
creeamg is the large red bnek fort of Eirozpnr built by Saiyid 
Slid Elio?: w lb oi Hustam Khan Bakhani who founded the 
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IjoWii of Moradj.bad, mabiag it hiii pi.oiin.cial capiia,! lu place of 
Sambhal, which had been the seat of government almost from the 
days of the Musalman, conquest. The fort of Firozpur is an 
interesting placOj though most unfortunately the palace of the 
Saiyids has been demolished and hardly any buildings remain 
within the large circuit of the crumbling walls. The descendants 
of Firoz still live there and possess f&O'mdns awarded them by 
Shahjahan, Tarrukhsiyar and othei inonarchs. The place was 
probably built as an outpost tor the defence of Sambhal, as also 
was the fort of Sondhan Miihammadpur, a ullage nine miles from 
the toivn on the road to Dohli. The latter is unmetalled, and 
other roads, all unmetalled, lun from Sambhal to Amroha, on tha 
north, to Anupshahr on the south-west, to Bahjoi on the south and 
to Chandausi on the south-east. 

Sambhal is a peculiar place owing to the scattoied and strag- 
gling nature of the site. The cential and oldest portion is known 
as Kot, a name deiivod from the great fort, and tins comprises the 
muhallas of Kot, Dehh Darwaza, Budaun Darwaza, Nala and 
Surajkund to the east of Kot, Bareli Saiai also on the east, and 
Manokamaa, To the north of Kot is Bipa Sarai, comprising the 
TTiuhallas of Dipa Sarai and Timar Das Sarai. To the north-east 
IS the Mian Sarai ward, containing the muhallas of Mian Sarai, 
Nawabpura, Katra Muse Khan, Halali Sarai, Panju Sarai, Dungar 
Sarai, Kotla, Phulwar, Tashtpur and part of Begam Saiai. Ad- 
joining this is Ther, the northern portion of the town, including 
Ther, Pakki Sarai, Chaman Sarai, Lodhi Sarai, Nakkhasa or the 
oattle-mai'ket, Mahmud Khan Sami, Iinam-ud-dm Sarai, Azam- 
ganj and Ahhaipur Mandi. The noith-western poition, stretching 
out along the Amioha road, is known as the liatim Sarai waid 
and includes the muhallas of Haum Sarai, Shahbazpura, Khawas 
Khan Sarai, Hauz Bhadesra, Khaggu Sarai, Daia Saiai, Mithi 
Saiai and Kabi Sai’ai. All these constitute the Sambhal mumci- 
pahty, within which are included the detached muhallas of 
Hayatnagar and Sarai, Tarin, iymg some two miles to the south, 
on the west side of the Bahjoi road, as well as Chaudhari Sarai 
and Ladan Sarai, lying between Sarai Tarin and Kot. 

Those eai wards do not comprise the whole of Sambhal for 
"bere are many suburbs extending n every direction from the 
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towii. The latter were for many years &e]jaratel 7 administered 
under Aet XS of 1S5{? and were called Solah Sarai, or the sixteen 
sxraie. As a matter of fact the num'ber of sarais was actually 
sixteen, but the area also comprises portions of Begam Saiai and 
Bareli Sarai, and the village of Turfcipnra to the west of Kot and 
Tila Shah Madar on the east. The sixteen sa'i'ah are very 
scattered. On or near the Chandansi road are Alam Saiai, 
Shahzadi Sarai, Kaghazi Sarai, Sher _ Khan Sarai, Kurion Sarai, 
Ki&han Das Sarai ^ad Saif Hahn Sarai, To the south, between 
Sambhal and Hayatnagar, are Khan Sarai, Hasan Khan Sarai and 
Usman Khan Sarai, while to the west are Kabir Sarai, Kateh- 
uUah Sarai, Chita wan Sarai, Eukn-ud-din Sarai, Khera Dipa Sarai 
and Nai Saiai. 

There are many other sarms in the town, though they 
do not giTo their names to muhccllas, and tradition states 
that there were 52 in all. The great number is ascribed 
to the iact that in old days Sambhal was a halting-place 
between Dehli and Bndaun and that the 8ara^s sprang up to 
meet the needs of the many travellers and merchants constantly 
passing to and fro. They are m mosv cases called after their 
founders, and though they have long disappeared they still give 
their names to the quarters of the town m which they stood. 
At the present time there are but two sarais in the town, known 
as the IccioJichi and the ‘pcSilah^ sesrais the former being ^ptivate, 
while the latter is owned by the municipality and was built m 

1871. 

Despite its straggling nature Sambhal presents a picturesque 
appearance. The lofty Kot, ciowned by its grand old mosque, 
is but the highest among numerous scattered mounds and hillocks, 
each of which marks the site of some ancient building or settlement. 
Like most old Musalman towns, it is almost surrounded by groves 
and orchards, the oranges of the place being especially celebrated. 
The holies are generally built of brick, though m the outlying 
portions many of the older buddings are ruined or in a state 
of decay, and the streets are generally clean and tidy, a great 
improvement having been effected m this respect during the 
past forty yoars. In 1868 the Smutary Oo loner d bed 
It as a p ace of rums a filthy neglected place with an aspect 
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so sfid as to mats lE difficalc to fiad words to describe it.” Ten 
years later Mr. L. M. TJaoratou. wrote that “'although somewhat 
Bomaoleut, the orderly municipal arrangements and the natural 
prottmeas of the placBj with its undulating ground and ample 
vegetation, render it more attractive than the noisy and bustling 
cities of Amroha and Chandausi.” The drainage of the site 
icself is naturally good, but in old days much water collected 
m stagnant pools in the suburbs, matters being vastly improved 
by the excavation of a drainage cut, some seven miles m length, 
irom the town to the Sot. 

The population of Sambhal in 1847 was 10,356, but this 
does not appear to have included the suburbs, for m 1853 that 
of Sambhal and Sarai Tarin was 26,433, while the total in 1865 
was 41,456. This rose in 1872 to 55,200, including 8,226 m 
Solah Sarai , but in 1881 the figure diopped to 45,724, though 
ten years later it was 47,630, the Act XX town on the two last 
occasions containing 9,528 and 10,304 inhabitants lespectivsly 
At the census of 1901 the municipality of Sambhal had a popula- 
tion of 39,715, of whom 26,706 woie Musalmans, 13,346 Hindus, 
181 Christians, 56 Jams and 428 others pnncipally Aryas. Solah 
baraa contained 10,623 inhabitants, of whom 6,940 were Musalmans, 
3,608 Hindus and 75 of other religions. The Christians belong 
to the American Mission, which has had a branch here since 
1866, while the local branch of the Aiya Samaj dates from 1885. 
The most important residents of the place are Misia Sital Prasad, 
a wealthy Brahman banker and landowner, Chaudhii Mahmud 
Khan, the head of the comeited Eojputs called Khokais, and 
Ashiq Husain Khan, an Ansaii bheikh, who lires in Mian Sarai 
and is the descendant of Nawab Amin-ud-Daula, a nobleman 
who in the reign of Muhammad Shah built a fort in that quarter. 
This building is still in existence and in the enclosed garden is 
a raised platform, called the Lakhi Chabntra, the story going 
that the Nawab there distributed a lakh of rupees in chanty 
on the occasion of the e mpeior’s visit. Other old families of the 
place are the Muftis of Kot, descended fiom one Sadullah, the 
Qazis of the same mvihaUa, the Tann Pathans of Sarai .Tann 
and the descendants ol Mitra Sen, a governor of Sambhal m the 
days ol At bar who hve m Hatuu Saraj, 
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The public institutions of Sambhal compiise the tahsil bnilcl- 
ings, a munsif’s court and a police station, standing on a fine raised 
Site to the north of Kot, a dispensary, a post and telegraph office, 
with branch post-offices in Sarai Tarm and Mian Sarai, a town hall, 
an inspection bungalow, two municipal cattle-pounds m Sambhal and 
Hayataagar, a middle vernacular school, eight primary schools and 
two municipal schools for girls. There is also a middle school 
maintained by the American Mission, while the municipality gnes 
grants-m-aid to several indigenous schools. In addition to the 
Government dispensary there are two private institutions of the 
same nature, while several native practitioners reside in the 
town. 

Sambhal possesses fouiteen bazars or markets located m 
different parts of the site, while a cattle market is held weekly 
m Sarai Tarin. The trade of the place is considerable, but is 
prevented from expanding by reason of the distance from the 
railway and the indiSerent means of communication with the 
nearest stations of Bahjoi and Chandausi. The chief industry 
of the place is augar-refining and this is at present in a some- 
what unsatisfactory state. Large quantities of coarse cloth 
are produced by the weavers of the town, while other mann- 
factuies are those of shoes, paper and combs. The last is confined 
to Sarai Tann and has been mentioned already in chapter II , 
while the manufacture of paper, of an inierior description and 
made from sct'it hemp, is confined to a few families. Mention 
may also be made of the manufacture of wooden blocks for 
caheo printing, which gives employment to a large number of 
carpenters, 

Reference has been made in chapter V to the undoubted 
antiquity of the town. The ancient Hindu city was occupied by 
the Tomars and the Chauhans of Debli, and almost immediately 
after the Musalman conquest it became an important seat of 
Muhammadan power. In the days of Sikandar Lodi it was for 
several years the Sultan's capital and this fact possesses consider- 
able significance. It is undisputed that Samblial was in very 
early days held sacred by the Hindus, and that on the great mound 
known as the Kot in the centre of the old town stood a celebrated 
Bhnne of Yishnu called the H a n Mandir Ite erecUon is ascribed 

17 
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Yanously to Prithvi Kajj to a Baja named Jagat Singh and to ono 
Nahar Singh, a great-grandson of Eaja Vikram Sen, one of the 
Dors of Baran. This temple no longer exists and its place is 
taken by a very striking mosque, which foims a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape for miles around. The building is mainly 
of stone, which is certainly the material employed for the gieat 
central dome, for the outer walls and porch and for the dooimg 
of the broad courtyard. In 1874 Mr. Caileylle inspected the 
mosque and was convinced that the dome was of Hindu workman- 
ship, but that the wings were of small Musalman bucks.* The 
whole of the mosque is coated with plaster, so that it is impossible 
to ascertain the material, The wings are divided by a lateral row 
of pillars into two aisles, and each has three arched openings on to 
the courtyard. A flight of stone steps on either side gives access 
to the roof of the mosque, from which a fine view of the town and 
surrounding country can be obtamed. Mr, Carleylle came to the 
conclusion that the conversion of the temple mto a mosque was 
of very recent date. He based his decision on the fact that there 
had been recent litigation on the subject of the rights to the site 
between the Musalmans and the Hindus, and appears to have 
been influenced by the arguments of the latter to the effect that 
the old inscriptions on the mosque walls were impudent forgeries. 
The claim of the Hindus was of course rejected m the civil courts, 
and It is clear that Mr. Carleylle could not have seen the veiy 
interesting documents, going back to the days of Jahangir, now 
in possession of the guardians of tho mosque. General Cunning- 
ham repudiated the suggestion that the inscriptions were not 
genuine. The most important of these states that tho mosque 
was built by Hindu Beg at the oiders of Babar m 1526. It is 
certainly cmious that tho temple should have remained even till 
that date, for Sambhal had long been the seat ol a Mu&alman 
governor, and it is still nyjre surprising that a noted iconoclast like 
feikandar Lodi should have allowed a building of such sanctity to 
stand m his temporary capital. A parallel may perhaps be found 
at Ajodhya, where the famous Janamasthan temple remained 
tiE Babar’s day, although the place had for more than two hundred 
J7eats been the capital of the Musalman piovmce of Oudh. But 
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the mosquo at Samhha] might well he older than Babar, to 
judge from its appeaiance. Tho arehiGeoture resembles that of 
Pat ban buildings, such as the gieat mosque at Budaun, and the 
huge sloping bastions on the west going down to the level of the 
street at once suggest a compaiison with the buildings at Jaunpur, 
The whole structure is very plain, severe and massive , and if 
Hindu materials have been employed the ornamentation has been 
very effectually concealed, since the only traces of Hindu carving 
visible are two rosettes on the stone slabs of the steps leading 
fiom the eastern gateway to the quadrangle In the middle of 
the latter is a plain tank and fountain, filled from a veiy large well 
outside the gateway. Whether Babar built or merely repaired 
the mosque, it is certainly curious that the Ain-i-Akhari refers 
to a celebrated temple of Vi&hnu at Sambhal, This reference has 
been adduced in support of the contention that the Hari Mandir 
was still in existence, though this does not necessarily follow; and 
in fact the architecture of the moeque entirely forbids the supposi- 
tion that It was built after Akbar’s day. An inseription in the 
south wing states that Rustam Khan Dakhani repaired the mosque 
in 1657, while a similar tablet in the north wing was erected by one 
Saiyid Qntb in 162G. Two inscriptions above the outer and 
inner arches of the central chamber record the restorations effected 
by the Musalmans of the town and district about 1846. In the 
south-east corner of the quadrangle are the tombs of the hereditary 
mujtahids of the mosque, the ofiSce having remained in one 
family for nearly three hundred years. According to their records 
Muhammad Atzal was confirmed in his office of ivaam in 1689 by 
the mufti, and the leading residents, while the deputy governor, 
one Daya Nath Singh, sanctioned the payment of certain dues by 
the jagi^dars of the town, an example which was followed for 
some years by Zulfiqar Khan Bahadur. Similar orders were given 
by Amir-ul-umra Nasrat Jang Bahadur in 1707 and also by Abu 
Jafar in tho reign of Farruldiaiyar, by the great Qamr-ud-din 
Khan Itimad-ud-daula in 1723 and by many others, including Rai 
Daukt Singh in 1777, Whatever be the history of the mosque, 
the traces of the former Hindu occupation are numerous. Baja 
Jagat Singh, the reputed founder of the town is said to have 
^blushed 68 tiraihB or sacred shnnee for piigrima and 19 welhj 
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or bathing-places, all of which are still recognised. The Hindus 
record the tradition that m the days of Prithri Raj his daughter 
Bela performed safi after the death of her husband, Parmal of 
Mahoba , the site of her self-immolation being pointed out at 
Bhaganga in the south-west corner of the town. The two mounds 
called Bhaloswar and Bikteswar probably represent portions of 
the old city wall, and that of Surathal to the south-east of the 
town IS said to represent the fort of a Raja of that name. Other 
old mounds, none of which have been explored, are Sadangaih, 
Amramapats Khera, Ghandreswar Khera and Gumthal Khera, the 
last being two miles from Sambhal. The sites of the hratlis are 
visited annually on the occasion of the Pheri fair in Kartik, when 
the pilgrims circumambulate the sacred preemets, beginning at 
Bansgopal, a tank near the Anupshahr road, and ending on the 
first day at Kimsar on the Ohandausi road, whence on the second 
day they proceed to Manokamna m the Kot ward. The list of 
the hratha and bathmg-places is preserved in the Sambhal 
Mahatmya. 0th jr fairs are the Chhariyan or Dhaja, held at the 
Eai Satti octroi barrier during the Holi, the Ramnaumi m Chait 
at the Mandhia temple in Ther, the Dasehra in Jeth at the 
Manokamna tank, the Janamashtmi in Bhadon and the Dasehra 
in Kuar. 

Besides the great mosque and the fort of Nawab Amin-ud- 
daula, already mentioned, there are several Muhammadan buildings 
of interest in the town. The mosque in Sarai Tarm was built by 
one Shahzada Arbain in 1559, at the beginning of Akbai's reign, 
and was in former days considered the Jami Masjid, In the same 
quarter is the handsome tomb of Fateh- ullah Shah, where an 
annual fair is held for five days in Jumad-us-sani on the anniver- 
sary of the saint’s death. Both this tomb and the large well in 
front, built of block kanJmr and some 20 feet in diameter, are of the 
same date as the mosque, Hatim Sarai is named after a muft^ 
called Muhammad Hatim, the ancestor of the family residing in Kot. 
He is said to have lived in the days of Akbar and was buried in a 
fine tomb still stan dmg in the quarter called after him. Nawab 
Amin-ud-daula built the Bandagi Mian mosque in Mian Sarai in 
1754 and t his is the starting place for the tazias m tho Muha 
pr on. This festival is celebrated with great t omp m fiambhal 
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and th3 tasidis are vary aameroua. They are Tbuik by ihe residents 
of the various m'Uthalhs, and the largest, those of Mandi, Kaghazi 
Sara! and Fateh-ullah Sarai, are of enormous size. They are 
oolleoted at N'a'kkhasa and are carried to the Karbala at Darya Sur, 
to the Tvest of the town on the Hasanpnr road. Another feature 
of the Muharram is the immense size of the drums which are used, 
said to be the largest ast in India. They are 32 in number, the 
three biggest being over six feet in diameter, while the others are 
three feet six inches. Several other Musalman gatherings take 
plaoe annually. Suoh is the Neza fair, held at Shahbazpur on the 
banks of the Sot, some four miles from Sambhal, m commemoration 
of a battle said to have been fought there by Saiyid Salar Masaud , 
while on the second day the Basi Neza is held m front of the town 
hall, possibly to commemorate the entry of thi victor into the city. 
Others are the Baraq Shah Madar, held in honour of that saint at 
Tila Shah Madar to the east of Kot, and the Basi Baraq, a day later, 
at the town hall , as well as the Baraq Khwaja Sahib, held in 
Jumad-us-sani on the Anupshahr road, near the tomb of Saiyid 
Farid, in honour of a holy man who is said bo have accompanied 
Saiyid Salar. The tomb of Miran Shah in Ghimau Sarai, that of 
Malik Shah near the tahsil, that of Fakhr-ud-din in Chaudhn 
Sarai, that of Rahim-ullah Shah in Hayatnagar and that of Abu 
Said m Sarai Tarin are all accounted sacred by the Musalmans and 
the death of each of these saints is celebrated annually. 

The local affairs of Sambhal are managed by a municipal board 
which consists of 13 members, of whom ten are elected and three are 
appointed, the latter mcluding the official chairman. The munici- 
pality came into existence in 1869 and embraced Sambhal proper 
as well as Hayatnagar and Sarai Tarm, to which Ladan Sarai and 
Ohaudhri Sarai were added in 1908, The income is derived 
mainly from the usual octroi-taxon imports, supplemented by a tax 
on sugar-reflners, while small sums are derived from conservancy 
leceipts, pounds and rents of municipal land. The items of income 
and expenditure under the main heads tor oaoh year from 1890-91 

onwards will be found m the appendix.* 

The suburban area known as Solah Sarai was separately admi- 
nistered under Act SX of 1856 from 1859 till luQ9. In 1908 it 
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contained 2,668 houses, though this included the returns for the 
portion transferred m that year to the municipality ; and of this 
number 1,857 paid house-tax, the latter aggregating Es. 1,399, 
■p^hich gives an incidence of Ee, 1-0-6 per assessed house and 
Be, 0-2-1 per head of population. The total receipts for that and 
the two preceding years averaged Es. 2,378, including the opening 
balance, and the annual expenditure for the same period was 
Es 2,190, the principal items being Es. 1 ,387 for the upkeep of a 
force of oJinuleidan^ Es 240 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff and Es. 318 for minor works of improvement. 

SAMBHAL Tahsil. 

This subdivision comprises the south central portion of the 
district and is a tract of almost rectangular shape, lying between 
Hasanpur on the west and Bilan on the east, while to the north is 
Amroha and to the south the Budaun district. It is made up of the 
three old parganas of Samhhal, Bahjoi Majhaula and Sir&i, winch 
have long ceased to possess any significance. The total area is 
300,039 acres or 463'S square miles. The insignificant village of 
Malipur, belonging to this itahsil, lies a short distance beyond the 
north-eastern corner on the boundarj’ of Bilari and Moradabad. 

The tahsil presents very varied features, since it contains the 
best as well as the worst land m the district. The eastern half is a 
continuation of the Bilan katekr and is traversed by the Sot, which 
rises in Ami’oha and passes through the tah&il m a south-easteily 
direction, entering Bilan near the south-east corner The river 
flows m a broad valley, which in former days bore an evil reputation 
for malarial fever , but though a scries of wet years still brings in 
its train severe epidemics of fever m those villages which are situat- 
ed m the valley, matters have greatly improved. This is due in 
large measure to the removal of many village sites to the higher 
ground, and also to the disappearance of the large areas of clhah and 
scrub jungle which once lined the nver tor a considerable distanoe 
In the first half of its course through the tahsil the valley of the Sot 
is marked by a gradual slope , but even here the soil is apt to be 
injuriously affected by the violent scour of the drainage from the 
uplands. Moisture ib not retamed and the poor khapar soil eafferg 
much m dry vears though with fiiYonrahle rainfall it bears good 
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crops of cotton, j’mr, arhar and wheat. Lower down in its course 
the slope becomes more pronounced and is replaced by deep 
and almost sterile ravines, in which cultivation is I'requently 
attempted but is of a most unstable nature. At the bottom of the 
slope lies the khadir , a narrow belt seldom more than a quarter of 
a mile in width and often less, since in many places high spurs of 
bhuT run down to the river bank. This khadtr, though apt to 
become waterlogged after a series of wet years, is usually fertile 
and bears rich crops in both harvests ; irrigation is seldom required, 
even for sugarcane, hut can he procured with (ase from 
the river. In a very wet year, however, the khftrjfh flooded, and 
as there is no escape for the water from the valley the soil becomes 
so moist that even the rabi is affected. At the top of the slope 
from the river is a belt of high sandy loam, which is more or Jess 
precarious owing to the difficulty or even impossibility of sinking 
unprotected wells in the shifting subsoil. 

This light belt merges into the fertile loam of the kat&kr, a 
tract which prodnceathe best wheat in the district. It is generally 
level, but in places, especially towards the north, sandhills make 
their appearance and in soma villages near the tnjunction of this 
fcahsil with Amroha and Moradabad they occupy the greater part of 
the area. On the other hand depressions are rare and clay soils 
are seldom to be found. Throughout the tract waser is never 
obtained at a less depth than 20 feet and wells rapidly collapse 
even when protected by a lining of h'ljra stalks and grass. Conse- 
quently much of the hcit6hi' is dependent mainly on the rainfall, and 
this IS notably the case m the sandy tracts and the block of villages 
west of the Sot in the northern half, while two smaller groups in the 
south have similar characteristics. The best portion consists of 
tracts in which spring wells exist and the subsoil is a firm 
mota. One of these stretches eastwards from Sirsi, a second is a 
narrow strip running southwards from Sambhal towards Bahjoi, 
between the Sot and the bh«r to the west, and the third compriseg 
a few villages round Majhaula in the south-east. These tracts are 
the finest in the district, while of equally good quality are ^the 
villages round Sambhal itself, where soil of no great natural fexvility 
has been worked up to a high state of excellence by careful and 
contmuouB cnltiYatioa by Baghbans. These landfi are nch y 
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manured with horn refuse and other fertilisers and regularly yield 
three crops in the year, maize being followed by vegetables and 
then by tobacco during the hot weabhjr. 

The katekr changes suddenly into the hhur, which comprises 
almost all the western half of the tahsil. The difference is very 
remarkable, a well wooded and thickly popnlatid tract giving 
place to a dreary stretch of sandy country in which the ^only trees 
are to be seen in the vicinity of the few inhabited sites. In most 
places the level rises somewhat abruptly , hut this is not always 
the ease, for on the road from Sambhal to Anupshahr there is a 
very pronounced dip marking the commencement of the hhur. 
This tract consists of a succession of rolling dunes running generally 
parallel to one another north and south with somewhat firmer soil 
in the intervening troughs, the crest of each succeeding wave being 
slightly lower than the preceding one till the final ridge overlook- 
ing the Ganges valley is reached. At one time the river flowed 
close to this bank, and possibly the sandhills are duo to the action 
of the wind, which has overlaid the substratum of clay with a 
thick layer of shifting sand, The drainage of the bhur is effected 
by numerous little flood channels known generioally as chhoiyas, 
which generally run south-eastwards and eventually form a faiily 
continuous watercourse in the extreme south. The drainage 
system, however, is greatly complicated by the existence of 
numerous cross ridges, with the result that the surface water finds 
constant obstacles in its path, so that in wet years the bhur 
becomes hopelessly saturated, and a cycle of such unfavourable 
seasons causes protracted deterioration, A noteworthy feature of 
the bhur is the extraordinary extent of cultivation and the absence 
of unbilled land, even the most unpromising urani or wmd-borne 
hhur being scraped with the plough and sparsely sown with bailey 
and TOofli. But, save where a few fields have been worked up to 
fertility round the village sites, the only good land lies in and about 
the chhoiyas,whsTe it is enriched by the scanty deposits of clay. 
The worst bhur requires frequent periods of fallow and is often 
rendered sterile by the action of the wind, which leaves bare the hard 
khapar ; hut where the sandy layer is thick and when the rainfall 
is weT distributed even if short the yie d of bajm is snrpnsmg and 
it would seem that the hard clay substratum retams the raoisture 
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so persistently that the long roots of the plant enable it to keep 
alive m a dry season. As is the case in many similar tracts, 
excessive ram is a greater evil than draught , for although wells 
cannot generally be made, in spite of tbs high water-level, the 
hhwifib the important harvest and the rabt is always insignificant 
save in the depressions. A wet year inevitahiy mean s rust, if not 
saturation, and the iattir involves the wholesale abandonment of the 
land for several years, Moreover land left fallow soon becomes 
covered with coarse grasses and s^ta-iiptin, a plant half weed, half 
scrub, which is difficult to eradicate ; and the value of fallow is very 
small, since good thatching-grass grows only in the villages close 
to the fcWdir. 

Botweentha northern half of the bhur and the hotehr lies a very 
peculiar block of land, about 15 miles long and from three to four 
miles wide, known as the udla. It h practically free from sandhills 
and hag an inferior gritty soil, while its most marked characteristic 
js the height of the water level, which is seldom more than eight 
feet from the surface, the water actually oozing out of the ground in 
wet years. It la almost flat, bat has a very gentle fall to the 
south-east. The drainage cannot escape through the high hhur 
to the west and on the east it is held up by a wall of sand which 
luus from Niauli Rustampur northwards past Asmanli. To the 
south agam it is blocked by a transverse ridge and consequently 
a series of wet years means general flooding, so that the soil 
throughout the Mofia becomes littb better than a sponge. The only 
outlets are two ehhoiy'ts one of which is a shallow and almost 
useless stream known as the Bhams which rises near Mandala 
Fatehpur and leads into the Sot, while the other is even moie 
insignificant and starts near Seora. It has been suggested that 
much benefit would result from the construction of a drain 
through the bhw wall past Asmauli to the Sot ; for the udla is far 
more valuable than the bhitr, and its cultivation, carried on mainly 
by Jats and Tagas, is far less unstable. Large quantities of 
sugarcane are produced, and this is the staple crop , for the rabl, 
though superior to that of the bhiiv", is never of high quality except in 
dry years, when the saturation is less noticeable and injurious. Many 
of the proprietary Lommunities are in proeperons oiroum stances the 
carte and cattle owned by the data being superior to any m KohOkhand, 
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In, spite of tho constant flnesuations in the Ikur tract the 
cultiTOted area of the tahsil is remarkably large. In 1 874 the total 
was 227,514 acres and since that time there has been a marked 
increase, the figure in 1904-05, the year of settlement, being 257,002 
acres or 85 '6 per cent, of the whole, and even this has since been 
exceeded, It is obvious that no room remains for farther extension 
of tillage, save perhaps in a few badly managed villages on the 
Budann border and in the Sot valley. The barren area amounts to 
16,432 acres or 5'47 per cent., and of this 3,637 ars taken up by 
village sites and the like and 6,181 acres are under water, the rest 
being absolutely valueless. Groves occupy 5 ,178 acres and are very 
abundant in the hatehr ; while excluding the 6,629 acres of current 
fallow, there remain 15, acres of waste, which would assuredly 
be cultivated if it were of sufficient value to repay the cost of tillage. 
The irrigated area in the setllemeut year was only 1,932 acres, 
almost wholly supplied from wells , but this was an extraordinary 
season, owing to the early commencement and long duration of the 
winter rains, the average for the preceding ten years being 19,528 
acres, while in 1899-1900 it rose bo 56,589, a figure which shows 
what can be effected in an emergency, A few masonry wells are 
employed in the south-east and more are required, especially in 
the Ihur ; but in a dry year about half the rabi outside the hhur 
can be irrigated from the available sources. Tanks are rare, and 
only those at Sirsi, Rahtanl and Bhaital are of any size. The Sot 
is utilised for the crops m its valley, but the channel is too deep for 
the upland field,?, though doubtless much might be achieved by the 
construction of a small canal taken from the river 

During the five years ending with 1904-05 the khavif harvest 
averaged 139,726 and the rahi 120,064 acres, while the double- 
cropped area, though it has largely increased, is seldom more than 
8 per cent, of the net cultivation and the said harvest is almost in- 
significant, save for the tobacco crop of Sambhal and Sirsi. The 
chief autumn staples are bajra, which alono and in combination 
takes up lO'Ol per cent, of the harvest , also alone and mixed, 
with 23 19 ; the pulses, urd, munq and moth, with 10‘12 , rice, 
almost invariably of the early variety, with 7 87 , and cotton with 
7 34 per cent Bor the rest sugarcane occupies 416 and maizo 3 9 
per cent other crops mcluding garden produce the Bmaller miHetfi 
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and tlie bean called lohUst, the two last being extensively grown in 
the hhuT soils. There has been a great decrease in the sugarcane 
area and this is due chiedy to the rise in. the price of wheat, 
which occupies 65'01 per cent of the land sown wich winter 
crops, apart from 16*2 per cent, under wheat mixed with 
gram or barley. The latter makes up 9 and gram alone 4*44, while 
the two in combination cover 3*2 per cent, of the area, the only 
other products of^iny note being garden crops, maswrand oilseeds. 

The chief cultivating castes of the tahsil are Ahars, Sheikhs, 
Chamars, Jata, Brahmans, Mails, Rajputs, Turks and Khagis, all of 
whom cultivate more than 10,000 acres, while Gadaiiya^, Tagas, 
Banias, Pathans, Sai}nds and Kahars occupy places of some 
prominence. Musalmans are found everywhere, but are most 
numerous around Sambhal and on the Amroha border. The hhuv 
is chiefly tilled by Ahars and Khagis, and outside that circle the 
cultivation is usually of a high order and tenants are in a prosperous 
condition. At the recent settlement 12*68 per cent, of the area 
included in holdings was cultivated by proprietors, 8*85 per cent, 
being sir, 1 83 by ex-proprietary tenants, 53 59 by occupancy tenants 
and 31*81 per cent, by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free 
The occupancy area is very large and exhibited a marked increase 
duniig tbe past thirty years. Rents were paid in cash save in the 
ease of 27,823 acres, most of which lies in the 'bhw and ndlcL tracts. 
In grain-rented villages the custom varies considerably, but as a 
rule ha-nhut or appraisiement prevails in the Izharif and hatai or 
division of the garnered crop at the spring harvest ; the landlord 
generally taking half, in addition to certain allowances for expenses. 
The area has decreased of lat.e, though newly broken land is stil 
leased on this system The average cash rate for the tahsil was 
Es, 4*03 per acre, as compared with Es. 3*14 in 1&74, Mahs paid 
as much as Rs. 5*02, while the rate for Ahars was only Rs. 2 61 ; 
but there is a very great difference between the various tracts in 
this respect. The average occupancy rental was Rs. S 65 and that 
of tenants-at-will Rs 4 74, figures which show increases of 11*2 and 
60 6 per cent, respectively m the course of thirty years. The 
increase is fairly recent and may be assigned to the rise in prices 
and the strong demand for cotton whioh has rnado great strideg 
durmg the past decade, 
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The reveaue demand at anoaessive sjttlamentg, together with 
the present amonat and its incidenee, will be fonad in the appendix,*** 
There are 539 mamas or villages, and these at settlement com- 
prised 1,757 mttfta??, exclusive of a very large number of millcs, 
both resumed and revenue-free, whieh aggregated 34,115 acres and 
averaged less than three acres apiece. Single proprietors held 501 
mahals, 96S ware joint zamindari, 85 were perfect and 190 
imperfect paWidari, while 12 ware bhuyxohira . Baniaa hold 
20'4 per cent, of the area, and next come Rajputs with 16-3, 
Sheikhs with 15'3, Saiyids with 10‘2, Jats with 7‘6, Pathans with 7, 
Brahmans with 6'9, Ahars with 5 2, Tagas with 2'8 and Khattria 
with 2 per cent. The Banias and Khattris have greatly improved 
their position, while the Jats and Brahmans have also done well , but 
all the rest have lost ground especially Rajputs, Pathans and 
Saiyids The chief Bania families are those of Mahmudpur and 
Babjoi, Sham Sundar Lai, Dwarka Prasad, Durga Prasad and 
Mukaud Ram of Sambhal and Ram Kali, a lady of Chandausi. Of 
the Rajputs the most important are the Gaurs of the north-east 
and the Bargujars of Narauli and the south-eastern haiehr, while 
those of Gawan in Budaun hold a number of villages on the 
southern border. The leading Brahmans are the Misras of Sam- 
bhal. The Khokhar Chaudhris of that town are Musalman Rajputs 
and own a considerable property. Other important landowners are 
the Jats of the udta, tract and the villages south of Sirsi, the 
leading family being that of Lakhauri Jalalpur; the Tagas of 
Satupura Arifpur in the udla ; the Ahars of Kasauli and Bhiraoti ; 
the Kayastbs of Hazratinagar Garhi , and tlie decayed Saiyid com- 
munity of Sirsi. The old family of MajhauU is in very reduced 
circumstances, as already noted in chapter III, 

While there has been a great and almost constant increase in 
the population during the last fifty years, the present density, 
averaging 524 to the square mile, is considerably less than in the 
other tahgiis excepting Hasanpur and Thakurdwara. From 
213,758 in 1853 the total fell to 206,047 in 1865, but afterwards 
rose to 226,790 in 1872 and to 248,107 in 1881. It then dropped 
again in 1891 to 245,619 and subsequently remained stationary, for 
at the next census tbo number of mhab tanta was 245 8 86 of whom 
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116,068 were females, the former figure including 157,595 Hia.dii&, 
86,870 Musaliuans, 1,223 Chnstians, 941 Aryas, 256 Jams and one 
Sikh. The Hindu population included 36,672 Chamars, 15,739 
Jats, 14,165 Ahars, 12,013 Khagis and 10,287 Brahmans. Next 
in order came Malis, Muraos, Baghhaus and Kachhis, with a com- 
bined total of 9,963, Eajputs with 8,671, of whom 2,969 were 
Chauhans, 1,230 Bargujars, 1,016 Katehrias, tho rest being mainly 
Gaurs, Gautams, Tomarg, Bais, Surajbansis and Rathors , Kahars 
with 5,902 and Banias with 5,829, the remaining castes with more 
than 2,000 membeis being Gadariyas, Bhj,ngis, Kumhars, Ahirs, 
Nais, Basis and Koris. Among tho Mubaimans were 29,380 
Sheikhs, 8,734 Pathans, 7,323 Barhais, 4,682 Nan-Mu&hms, 4,088 
Julahas and 4,047 Saiyids, while Nais, Lohars, Mughals, Faqirs, 
Qassabs and Telis constituted the hulk of the remainder. 

The tahsil is mainly agricultural in character, and outside the 
towns there are no industrial occupations of any importance what- 
ever. The census returns show that 62 per cent, of the people 
directly depended on cultivation, while the actual agncultural 
population IS considerably larger. The supply of food and drmk 
affords employment to 6 7, the manufacture and sale of textile 
fabrics to 5'5, personal and domestic service to 4‘3 and general 
labour to 4*1 per cent. There is a fair amount of trade between 
Sambhal and Moradabad on the north and Ohandausi on tho south- 
east , while Bahjoi possesses some commercial significance owing to 
its position on the railway and Eampura is an important cattle- 
market. The numerous markets of the tahsil, as well as the fans, 
schools and post-offices, are shown in the appendix. The town of 
Sambhal, which is the seat of the tahsildar, the munsif, the sub- 
registrar and the ordinary subdivisional staff, together with Solah 
Sarai, is by far the largest place m the tah&il, and though Sirsi is a 
fair-sized town there are very few villages of any importance, the 
chief being Bahjoi, Hazratnagar Garhi, Fatehpur Shamsoi, Maj- 
haula and Asmauli. 

The only line of lailway in the tahsil is that from Chandausi to 
Aligarh, which has a station at Bahjoi and serves the exteme south. 
Sambhal is connected by a metalled road from Moradabad, passing 
through Sirsi whence an immctaJlcd branch leads to Bilmr but 
other metalled roade arc tad y nc ded eepeeially from Sambhal to 
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Ohaiidausi, UmnetalleJ roads radiate from Sainbhal to Amioha 
oa the north, to Hasanpur oa the noith-Tveat, to Airupshahi on 
the south-west, to Bahjoi and Islamnagar on the south and to 
jhandausi on the south-east. The only other roads are those from 
Chandausito Sadatban and Anupshahi’. The roads m the bhur 
are very inferior and their upkeep is always an expensive mattei. 

The tahsd forms a subdivision in the charge of a joint magis- 
trate or a full-powered deputy collectoi, while the original civil 
juiisdiction IS vested m the munsif of Sambhal. There is a bench 
of honoraiy magistrates at Sambhal lor the trial of petty cases 
occurring wifchm municipal limits. For the purpp&es of police 
administration the area la divided between the cncles of yambhal, 
Asmauli and Balijoi, save for a few villages belonging to the 
Mainather thana in the north-east cornei , 

SAKE.ARA, Tuhsil Moeadabad. 

An agricultural village situated m 28° 53' N. and 78° 54' E , 
at a distance of little more than a mile from the Kosi in the east of 
the tahsil and eight miles east-north-east from Moradabad. It lies 
off the road and is approachable only by means of rough tracks 
from Mundha, Dalpatpur station and elsewhere. The population m 
1901 numbered 1,823 persons, including 846 Hindus, 806 Musal- 
mana and 171 others. There is a large market held here twice a 
week, and a cattle fair takes place simultaueousiy, The village 
possesses an upper primary school and a small school for girls. 
At the commencement of British lule fsai’lcai’a was the capital of 
a pargana, which had been formed out of the old Chaupala or 
Moradabad pargana of Akbar's day. The village, which x, bounded 
on the north by the Bahalla river, has ajr area of 1,195 acres and 
is assessed at Es. 1,720, though 254 acres in the northern portion 
are revenue-free. The owners are Rajputs, Banias and Turks. 


SEONDAKA, Tahsil Bilaei, 

The Tillage of Seondara was for a time the headquarters of the 
tahsil and has recently been shorn of its importance by the abolition 
of the police station. It is still, however, a large place, though the 
population dropped &:om 8 724 m 1881 to 3 484 m 1801 and at the 
e HSUS of 1001 to 2 916 of whom 770 wer Mosalmane The place 


stands in 28'^ 33^ K, and 78° 62' E., soms six miles sontii-east fiom 
Bilan and 19 from Horadabad, at the Junction of several unmetalled 
roads leading to Saifni m Rampui' on the north-east, to Eith and 
Shahabad on the south-east, to Bisauh. in Budaun on the south, to 
Ohandausi on the south-west and to Bilan on the north-west. 
Owing to its position it is a bazar of some local importance and 
markets are held here twice a week. Seondara possesses a post- 
office, an upper primary school and a cattle-pound. It is the home 
of Chaudhri Sundar Singh, the chief of the Ahars m this taheil, 
He is the principal owner of the village, which has an area of 1,39-i 
acres and is assessed at Rs. 3,335. 


SIRSI, Tahbit Sambhal. 

The old and somewhat decayed town of Sirsi is said to have 
bjen founded by a Saiyid saint named Makhdum Shah, whose 
tomb IS still in existence and is much venerated. It had acquired 
some importance m the days of Akbar, when it was the capital of 
a paigana. At the present time it is the residence of a very large 
and generally impo^eushed community of Saiyids, and in the 
extensive lands which surround the town are hundreds ot small 
properties known as 'imiks, most of which have several co-aharers. 
The Saiyids, however, have lost much of their ancestral property, 
which has been sold to strangers, though they retain the gieaier 
part of Sirsi itself, 

The town stands m 28° 38' N. and 78° 39' E., on, the metalled 
road from Moradabad to Sambhal, some 17 miles from the former 
and SIX miles north-east from the tahsil headquarters. A branch 
road takes off fiom the north of the site and leads eastwards to Bilan, 
There are fourmii^iaiias, known as Puiwaiyan,Chaudhnan,(iunauii 
and Sarai Siddiq. The population of the place dropped from 5,54i9 
on 1853 to 6, 147 in 1865, but subsequently rose to 5,607 in 1872, 
to 5,947 in 1881 and to 6,092 ten years later. In 1901, however, 
it was only 6,894, including 3,888 Musalmaus, chiefly Saiyids and 
Sheikhs, 1,966 Hindus and 40 others. The place possesses a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, an upper pnmary school and a small school 
for girls. Markets are held here weekly and the bazar is one of 
the most important m the tahml though the trade is mfenor to 
that of Sambhal and Bahjon 
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The xnhabitied site has been administered under Act XX of 
1856 sinoe 1859. It contained 2,022 houses in 1909 and of these 
989 were assessed, the house-tax yielding Rs, 1,470, which gave an 
incidence of Re. 1-7-10 per assessed house and Re, 0-4-0 per head 
of population, The total income for that and the two preceding 
years averaged Rs. 1,715, including the initial balance, while the 
annual expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,545, Of the 
latter Rs, 761 were devoted to the upkeep of the town okaukidars, 
Rs. 617 to the maintenance of a staS of sweepers and R&. 132 to 
minor works of improvement- The town site forms but a small 
portion of the mausa of Sirsi, the latter being no less than 3,915 
acres in extent and assessed to a revenue of Rs. 7,2S0. 


SOLAH SARAI, vide SAMBHAL. 


bURJANNAGAR, TahsU Thakurdwara. 

A large village in the extreme north-west of tho tahsil, situated 
on the left bank of the Phika in 29® 14' N, and 73® 43-' E,, at 
a distance of 31 miles from Moradabad aad ton miles from 
Thakurdwara, An unmetalled road connects it with the latter, 
contmuing to Seohara in Bijnor, while another goes south from 
the village to Dilari. Some years ago the Phika effected its 
junction with the Ramganga at this point , but the westerly 
recession of the latter stream has moved the confluence to a spot 
some five miles to the south-west The village derives its name 
from Surjan 8ingh, a relative of Mahendra Singh, the Katehria 
chieftain who founded Thakurdwara in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. It possesses an upper primary school and a cattle-pound, 
while markets of purely local importance are held weekly. The 
population numbered 3,074 souls in 1881, but dropped to 3,023 ten 
years and iatei in 1901 was 2,857, including 733 Musalmans and 
a large community of Chauhans, The village has an area of 1,896 
acres and the revenue demand of Rs. 3,440 is paid by Rajputs and 
Bishnois. 


THAKURDWARA, Tahsil Thakurdwara. 

The town of Thakurdwara stands m the north of the tahml to 
which t gncb ite name u 12 hJ and 78® 62 E ata diirtance 
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of less than two miles from the Naini Tal houndai*y and 27 miles 
from Moradabad. It is connected with the latter by two unmetalled 
roads, one of which runs almost due south, while the other leads 
through Dilari to Mughalpur, there joining the Hardwar road A 
third passes through the centre of the town, from Kashipur on the 
east to Surjannagar on the noith-west. 

The place is said to have been founded by a Eatehria Eaja 
named Mahendra Singh m the days of Muhammad Shah. The 
Katehrias were ejected by the Rohillas and the place came into the 
possession of Dunde Khan, whose son, Fateh-ullah Khan, built the 
southern portion of the town called Fatehnhahganj and also the 
northern quarter of Jamnawala, named after a slave-girl, Thahui- 
dwara was plundered in 1805 by Amir Khan Pindari, but no serious 
damage was done. During the 19th century the town shared in the 
vicissitudes of fortune which befell the tahsil, but after the Mutiny 
it grew rapidly. The population rose from below 5,000 in 1872 to 
6,511 in 1881 and to 6,688 m 1891. At the census of 1901, 
however, a marked decline was observed, the number of mhabitants 
being 6,111, of whom 2,246 were Hindus, 3,798 Musalmans, mainly 
Pathans and Ohhipis, and 67 of other religions, Christians, Aryas, 
and Sikhs. 

Owing to Its situation the town has never been & trade centre 
of any importance and the markets held twice a week in F atehullah- 
ganj are merely local gatherings. A considerable fair takes place 
in Thakurdwara during the Dasehra festival, while another is held 
m Baisakh at Fatehullahganj m honour of Saiyid Salar Masaud 
The only manufacture of any note is that of cotton cloth and prints 
In addition to the tahsil buildings the town possesses a registration 
ofEce, a police station, a dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school, a lower primary 
school and a small school for girls, while there is also an aided 
school m Fatehullahganj. 

Since 1859 the inhabited site has been administered under 
Act XX of 1856. It contained 1,672 houses in 1908 and of these 
1,314 were assessed, the tax yielding Es. 1,804, which gave an 
incidence of Ee. 1-6-0 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-9 per head 
of population. Including the opening balance and other sources 
tho avorago tota receipts for the three years ending with 1908 were 

18 
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Rs. 2,103, -while the annual expenditure for the same period wag 
identically the same and included Rs. 1,076 for the upkeep of the 
town chaukidars, Rs. 442 for the conservancy staff and Rs. 431 
for local -works of improvement. The mciuzct of Thakurdwara is 
1,729 acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 2,150, the proprietors 
being the Banias Sahu Ram Ratan and Ram Ballabh Saran, 

THAKURDWARA TaJis^l. 

This tahsil, made up of portions of the old parganas of Islam- 
pur Bahra, Seohara and Mughalpur, forms the northernmost 
subdivision of the district and is bounded on the west by Amroha, 
on the south and east by Moradabad, on tbe north-west by Bijnor 
and on the north and north-east by the Kashipnr pargaua of Nairn 
Tal. The western and eastern boundaries are purely conventional, 
but roughly they follow the courses of the Ramganga and Dhela 
rivers to within a short distance of their junction. The total area 
is 153,768 acres or 240-26 square miles , the tahsil being the 
smallest in the district, with a maximum length of 22 miles from 
north to south and an extreme breadth of 16 miles. 

The western portion of the tahsil hes in the valley of the 
Ramganga, a river which is subject to contmual changes. At one 
time It entered the tahsil at Surjannagar, but now it flows several 
miles to the west of that village. The valley is fairly broad and 
Its eastern limit is clearly marked by a high bank which indicates 
the range of recent fluvial action. The soil is very fertile, save 
m the immediate vicinity of the river, but good land is al-ways 
apt to be spoiled by floods, which at the same time often leave a 
rich deposit of silt on what was formcily useless sand. In favour- 
able years the rabi is magnificent but there is always a large 
amount of waste, which is far less valuable than that of the Morad- 
abad tahsil on account of its relative inaccessibility, 

The Ramganga is fed by several streams, of which the largest 
is the Phika, flowing past Surjannagar in the extreme north. 
Then comes the Rcpi, which is joined by the Khaim, the Kawakhar 
and the Jabdi before it falls into the mam liver near Eentha. 
These are Tarai streams and drain the northern uplands of the 
tahajl as also do th Kurka 'ind its affluent the Lnpkana, which 
umtee with the Ka ganga near Gokharpur llio owlands m the 
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south are drained by the Damdama, which joins the Dhek near 
Moradabad, and the latter also receives a considerable volume of 
water from the Dhandi in the north-east. 

There la a small and unimportant strip of alluvial land along 
the Dhela, but this rapidly gives place to the lowlands, which 
embrace all the south of the tahsil and extend northwards along 
the Eamganga and the Dhcla, stretching inland from the latter 
river as far as the Kurha, The boundary roughly follows that 
stream up to Rentha and then turns north to Surjannagar, the 
lowlands on the west side forming as it were an intermediate shelf 
between the Ihadir and the upland plateau. The lowland tract 
IS very fertile, having a stiff loam and clay soil with little sand. 
The loam can be irrigated with ease from earthen wells and pro- 
duces excellent crops of sugarcane and wheat j but the clay is mere 
rice land, and occurs m large patches known locally as jhadets. In 
these irrigation is unobtainable and the crop, usually nee of an in- 
ferior description, depends solely on the rainfall and is consequently 
precarious. The uplands, comprising the centre and north of the 
tahsh, are distinctly inferior. The southern portion, between the 
Kurka and Lapkana rivers, is called the Bajjar Patti and is the 
worst part of the tahsil , having a poor sandy soil, almost entirely 
deficient m means of irrigation. Elsewhere the soil is either day or 
a light loam, in which wells are difficult to sink . the northern 
villages being particularly poor and full of kair scrub jungle, which 
affords cover to large herds of antelope. Large areas, however, have 
been reclaimed of late years, to tho groat improvement of the tract. 
The tahsil is less highly cultivated than those to the south and 
west. In 1872 the area under the plough was 101,496 acres, and 
since that time there has been some improvement, the average 
for the decade ending with 1893-94 being 107,159 acres, while 
in the nest ten years it was 106,013 acres, though the decrease 
was due to the drop m 1896-97, In 1903-04, the year of settlement, 
there was again a decline, owing to rhe lateness of the monsoon, 
for the area nnder cnhivation was 106,818 acres or 69‘4 per cent, 
of the total. The barren area was 15,546 acres, but this indu- 
ded 1,936 occupied by sites and buildings, as well as 6,658 acres 
Tindet water groves covered 1,243 acros which gives a very low 
proportion and there were 4 954 of t fallow This left 
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25,207 acres of so-called culturablo waste, or nearly 16'5 per cent. 
o£ the whole consisting principally of unreclaimed jungle and grass 
lands. The irrigated area was 7,037 acres, of which 4,192 were 
watered from wells , but the figure is below the normal owing to 
the abundance of the winter rains. In most years, however, irri- 
gation is required only for the sugarcane, though, when necessary, 
wells can be sunk in most parts of the lowlands and in several 
upland villages. The Kurka and Lapkana are extensively utilised, 
while the Dhcla too is dammed at Kalyanpur lust below its junc- 
tion with the Dhandi. Where the landholders maintain the dams, 
a water-rate, varying from three to six annas an acre, is charged, 
but this rate has in some instances led to disputes and the subse- 
quent abandonment of the dams : a result which generally attended 
the conversion of the old gram rents mto cash. 

During the five years ending with 1903-04 the hharif 
harvest averaged 76,994 and the 60,247 acres, while on an 
average some 25,000 acres bore a double crop, the increase m this 
direction being very marked during the past thirty years , pro- 
bably another result of the commutation of rents. The said 
harvest is quite unimportant and seldom exceeds 1,000 acres. Of 
the hhanf staples rice covers 67’83 per cent, of the area sown, 
but most of it is of the eai’ly variety. Next comes sugarcane with 
11'63 per cent.—a higher pioportion than in any other tahsil. The 
people depend largely on this crop, the produce of which is sold 
either to manufacturers of Moradabad and Rampur or else is 
earned to the local markets of Kashipur, Jaspur and Kanth. Other 
products are maize, taking up 9*11 per cent, of the harvest, cotton 
with 6*06, the autumn pulses with 6'05, hajra with 4-99 and 
juar with 2'16 per cent., both the last being mixed with arhar 
and cotton. In the rabi wheat occupies 44’41 per cent, of the 
area sown, exclusive of 24 per cent, under wheat in combination 
With gram or barley. The former of these makes up 12*76 and 
barley 2‘S8, while the two together account for an additional 6*35 
per cent. Garden crops, oilseeds and masur constitute the bulk of 
the remainder, the area under mas^^r being as a rule about 9 per 
cent, of the total. 

The chief cultivating are Sheikhs the name usually 

adopted by the Mulas or Nun Mushms, m tho south and ClmulmnB 
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in. the rest of the tahsi!, these two together holding about half the 
total area. The others consist mainly of Jats, Chamars, Mails oi 
Baghbans, Ahirs, Ahars, Eajputs and Brahmans. The Ahars reside 
for the most part in the villages by the Dheia to the south-east of 
Thaturdwara , while Bishnois and Tagas are fairly numerous in 
the north-west At the time of the settlement 12'05 per cent, of 
the area included in holdings was cultivated by proprietors, 8‘4<G 
per cent, being sir. Occupancy tenants held 49 78, tenants-at-will 
36‘65 and ez-proprietary tenants, 77 per cent,, the small remainder 
being rent-free. The occupancy area had decreased somewhat in the 
course of the preceding settlement, but this is not surprising in a 
tract which contains so much precarious land. The most noticeable 
feature of the tahsil is the large area still under grain rents, amount- 
ing in 1903-04 to 44,104 acres or 45’82 per cent, of the whole 
tenant-held area. TTp to i860 cash rents were almost unknown, 
but although commutations were effected in large numbers 
between that date and 1876, the process has since been arrested, 
The tenants prefer the system of gram rents m precarious holdmgs 
and the landlords regard it with equal favour because of the admit- 
ted profits, while as a rule the cash rents demanded on conversion 
are considered less favourable by the tenants than or division 
of the garnered crop. The share taken by the landlord varies 
according to circumstances. Sometimes, when the tenant is a 
padhan or headman or is a relative or else an es-proprietor, it is 
only one-fourth, but this is rare. One-third is a common rane for 
old occupancy tenants and for the forest villages in which cultivators 
are difficult to obtain, Two-fifths is the most usual rate, and one- 
half is exacted only from tenants-at-will and is considered very 
severe , especially as m all cases the tenant has in addition to pay 
an additional share for the landlord’s expenses and the village 
servants. Cash rents are either assessed on the holding or else are 
specially fixed for sugarcane, cotton, maize and juar grown for 
fodder. The latter vary with the class of soil, the cane rate being 
usually about Es. 15 per acre and somewhat lower m the alluvial 
lands, where the outturn is less rich if equally abundant ; while 
cotton ordinarily pays half the amount exacted for sugarcane. Or- 
dmary cash rates at the setdeinent averaged Ea 4d)6 per acre 
for occupancy and Ks, 5 38 for other tenanfo both hgurcb allowing 
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a great advaace on those of the former settlement, when they were 
Es. 3'58 and Es. 3*83 respectively. The general cash rental for 
the whole tahsil was Es. 4!‘36 , there was little difference between 
the rates paid by various castes, save that Chamars and low caste 
Mnsalmans pay somewhat more than the others. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil has been told in chapter IV and 
the results of successive assessments, together with the present 
revenue demand and its incidence,* will be found m the appendix.* 
The total is apt to vary from time to time, by reason of the 
numerous alluvial maJvccls on the Eamganga, these being settled 
m the usual manner for five years only. The tahsil contains 328 
•villages and at settlement these were divided into 977 mahals, 
excluding a number of rmlks or separate properties comprised in 
mahf'h Of the total 265 were owned by single proprietors, 623 
were joint z(imindar>, 34 were held m perfect and 52 m imperfect 
paihdari, and three small mahals were hhaiyachara. Of the 
various proprietary castes Banias hold 24*73 per cent, of the tahsil ; 
andnext come Ghauhans with 16 93, Sheikhs with 9*8, Jafcs with 7*09, 
Rajputs with 6*97, Pathans with 5 69, Bishnois with 5*49, Saiyids 
with 4*64, Eayasths with 4*42, Brahmans with 4 13, Ahars with 
3*77 and Ehatfcns with 3*63 per cent. The first and the last have 
made rapid headway, hut all the others have lost ground, notably 
the Brahmans and the Ghauhans. The resident landowners include 
few persons of any note and all the large estates are owned by 
famihes living at Moradahad^ Rampnr and elsewhere. The chief 
property is that held by the descendants of Bay Nath, who figures 
prominently in the history of the tahsil , others include the Chaudh- 
ris of Kanth, Muushi Mazhar Hasan, Sheikh Eahmat-ullah and Qazi 
Imdad H'usain, all of whom have found mention in chapter III. 

The tahsil is considerably more backward than the rest of the 
district excepting Hasaupur, and consequently the density of popu- 
lation IS relatively low, averaging 487 per square mile at the last 
census. The total rose from 101,887 in 1853 to 104,428 in 1865 
and to 112,913 in 1872. It then dropped to 109,596 in 1881, 
but rose again to 121,174 in 1891, though at the census of 1901 
a decline was once more observed, the number of inhabitants being 
116,814, of whom 54,640 wcic females. Classified by religions 

•Ajrpeudii, tsbltit IX and X 
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there were 74,938 Hiadus, 41,627 Muaatmans, 161 Christians, 156 
Aryas and 32 Sikhs. Among the Hindus the lead was taken m 
1901 by Eajpubs with a total of 13,747 persons, but this included 
8,134 Chauhans, who are not Rajputs at all, but cultivators of a 
low social status. IThere were 1,973 Katehrias, 1,657 Bargujars, 
916 Panwars and a considerable number of Tomara among those 
who are reckoned true Chattris, Next in order came Chamars 
with 13,263, Jats with 13,028, Mahs, Muraos and Kachhis with 
10,080, and Bhangis with 3,377, the only other castes with more 
than 2,000 representatives being Brahmans and Ahars. Of the 
Musalmans 21,543, or more than hall the entire number, were 
Sheikhs, the great majority of whom were Siddiqis and the rest 
Qurreshis, Ansaris and Abbasis. No other caste is of much 
importance, Telis numbering 2,312, while Faqirs, Rajputs, Nau- 
Muslims and Julahas are found in fair strength, 

About 60 per cent, of the inhabitants are directly dependent 
on cultivation and the actual agricultural population is somewhat 
larger. There is a fair amount of cotton-weaving, which affords 
employment to some 9'6 per cent., but apart from this the manu- 
factures of the tahsil are quite xnsignificaut, personal service, 
general labour and the supply of food and drink accounting for 
more than 16 per omt, of the total. There are 263 towns and 
villages in the tahsil, but the only place of any importance is 
Thakurdwara itself. A few villages, such as Suijaunagar, Dilari, 
Mustafabad and Faridnagar, have large populations, but these are 
purely agrio ultural places. The local markets are shown in the 
appendix, where also will be found lists of the fairs, schools, post- 
offices and ferries of the tahsil. 

Means of commumcanoa are poor, for the tract possesses 
neither railway nor metalled road within its limits. Along the 
eastern boundary, however, runs the metre-gauge line from 
Moradabad to Eamnagar and the stations of Pipalsana^ Daulpuri 
and Aliganj are within easy reach. The main hne of the Oudh 
and Roblkhand Railway runs not far from the western borders 
but access is rendered difficult by reason of the Ramganga. 
Unmetalled roads run from Thakurdwara to Moradabad, with 
a branch to Aligaiij to Dilan and Mughalpux lo KAnth and 
Araroha, to Sur)annagar and to Kaslupur From feuijaiinagar a 
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a similar road leads to Dilari, crossing tlie Kanth road at 
^aranpur. 

The tahsildar, the sub-registrar and the usual staff arc sta- 
tioned at Thakurdwara . and for the purposes of police administra- 
tion the area is divided between the circles of the Thakurdwara 
and Dilari stations. In criminal and revenue matters the tahsil 
forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered officer on the 
district staff, and the original civil jurisdiction is vested in the 
munsif of Moradabad. 


TIGEI, Tahsil Hasanpur. 

The village of Tigri stands in 28° 49' N. and 78° 9'- E,, on the 
bank of the Ganges, close to the point where the main road from 
Moradabad to Meerut crosses to Garhmukhtesar by the bridge of 
boats , at a distance of 38 miles west from the district headquarters 
and iS miles north-west from Hasanpur, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road leading through thekhadir past Gangacholi. 
The place itself is of small size, containing 1,172 inhabitants at the 
last census, but it seems to have long possessed some importance 
as commanding a frequented crossing. It was the capital of a 
pargana, known as Tign or Kachh, at loast as early as the days of 
Akbar, and it has for centuries been known as the scene of a great 
bathing-fair, held when the moon is full in Kartik, simultaneously 
with the more celebrated assemblage on the western bank. There 
IS a police station here, as well as a post-office, a oat tie-pound, a 
sarai and a lower primary school. In tho days before the railway 
was constructed there was a dak bungalow by the roadside. Tho 
village has an ama of 1 ,884 acres, of which less than half is under 
cultivation, and is held in rovonuc-free tenure by the Tagas. 

UJHAEI, Tahsil Hasanpur. 

This largo village stands in 28° 40' N, and 78° 21' E., at a 
distance of six miles south-east from Hasanpur on the unmetalled 
road leading to Kajhcra-Salempur. It is an old Musalman settle- 
ment, which in former days was the capital of a pargana, though 
otherwise its history is unimportant. To the west of the site is an 
tdgah and the tomb of a saint named Daud Shah tho nnoiveraary 
of who3 death is col brated by a large throng of people while 
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m the village is a mosque datiag from the time of Alcbar, Ujhari 
is mainly inhabited by Musalman Tagas, who are known as 
Chaudhris and hold a considerable property in the neighbourhood. 
The place is the scene of a weekly market and possesses a post- 
office and a large upper primary school. The population fell from 
3,217 in 1881 to 3,002 souls la 1901, of whom 2,347 were 
Musalmans. The village is 1,136 acres in extent and is assessed 
at Rs. 1,205, the chief proprietor being Chaudhri Asad-ullah Khan, 

UMRI, Tahsil Amroha, 

This large agricnlonral village is situated near the northern 
boundary of the tahsil, in 29°2 'N. and 78° 34^ E., on an unmet- 
allod road from Amroha to Kanth, about half a mile north of its 
junction with that from Moradabad to Bijnor, some eleven miles 
north-east from Amroha and eighteen miles from the district head- 
quarters. The population numbered 3,007 souls in 1881 and has 
since increased rapidly j aggregrating 3,423 m 1891 and at the 
1901 census 4,184, of whom 3,854 were Musalmans. The latter 
include a very large community of Sheikhs, who own Umn and 
other villages in this neighbourhood, They retain most of the 
cultivation m their own hands and inigate their helds by means 
of an elaborate system of channels leading from a dam on the 
Gangan, which flows about a mile to the west of the village, 
Umri possesses a post-office and an upper primary school, while 
markets are held here weekly. The village has an area of 698 
acres, of which a small portion is revenue-free, the rest bemg 
assessed at Rs. 1,287. 
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Table XJl — Sfampft. 
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XIV— (concluded), — Income-lax by Tahsils 
{Part IV only). 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1308. 


Locality. 


Moi adabad 


Moiadab'd, 

Bishop Parkui 

Moinoital 

Morad'ihid, 

Mi'sS.ioa 

Moiadabad 

*»» 

Ditto 

,, 

Moradabad, Katsfbar 

Ditto 

Ann oha Dai’naza 

Ditto 

Mughal piua . , 

Ditto 

NiiM.ihp'iia 

Ditto 

(hiTij Miihalla 

Ditto 

lihalti Muhiilhi 

Ditto 

Biihaiiyan 

Ditto 

A 111 a r n a t h 

Ditto 

'1 andon. 

Miihalla J'lilal 

Ditto 

Bhatti Miihallii 

Ditto 

Aiy.i Pathihak 

Ditto 

Dukhalu Masjid 

Ditto 

JTui' AUwi 

Ditto 

Katghai 

Ditto 

Chauki Hasan 

Paikb.iia 

Khau. 

Mughal inu 

. . ... 

Bhoi pur 

Mundua 

i4 1 

Darhiol 


Pipalsana 

*•» 

Gatauia 

• • »»• 

SarkaraKlias ... 

Ditto 

■ ■ 

Rnetampui 

4**1 

Cliami aiva 

4*1 *¥• 

Machharia 

4* 

Udraawala 

r*i 


CUiindpur 

Sakttt Nngla 

Heolan 

Pipli Nftjk 

Birpur 

Honda 

Niwar 

liijna 

Baaabat 

P iip.it 2)UTa 

aijinatbcr 

Bhitauli 

Fidli 


Class o£ School 


Aicrjge 

attcad- 


c, 














M ifabilDi t 


i aliBil 


lUikt'til wii’s 


li)l u 


3.JST OI'-’ SCHOOLS lOOS—Win.we'J) 


LoPility. 


Miune of School 

'1 li II .I 


MuhUr Vi'rtia<,ul!i.r 

III Itii 


Jjfnvci I’riiii iry 

Z>iU" 


Lowi'i Prim-iiy 

S'.Uuijni. 


Upiiuf Pimi.iry 

Hitto 


Lowm I’l iin uy (tu is’ 

Sill junuipf u 


[Jppei Piiraa'y 

Ct klvkh.H piu 


l)ItU) 

! 'I .u4i 


Di It'j 

Ij ll}' u 


Ditto 

iih”Uii I'.rii 


Ditio 

S ll f jiin 


Lmiu'i J’lim.uy 

llTc ll 1 Itl'lllMI 


iiitlo 

!''iildu.lKU 


Ditto 

sij 1 1 ji* n 


Ditto 

I’llili ir Knu.'i. 


Diitii 

i:. iHl 1 

, 

l/lttiO 

M ll tl t' '1 


Ditto 

I ill U. ' pll' 


Ditto 



Ditto 

Mu .t%t'i| .11 


. Dtlto 

I'll 1 ’.I'lll ilii^iiiij , 


j Doiu'i' ID II iiiiy, xfidi d 

IJ j 1 ll 

, 

1 Ditto 

I! • 1 u i Klii'i 1 


Di t tl) 

K mi.i.i 4 1 fnhi' llni 


Dll to 

.K' j.iiri 


Ditto 

i;»‘ iip'n 1 


Ditfo 

M.it! lx |i'i. 

• 

Ditto 

IllllK 


\{iihUi' V'l'i’ll ii'iillf 

11, 'll. 


Lmitr Puiutii V 

, ll.i'u 


NoiUl.il .‘'^l lio'll 

, ' i'lliii Lil i Idi u 


h'3\scr Pniiutry M\iuici“ 
lul, 

iJit i ■ Tx II Ijliiiu X'u I 

v.ir 

D.tfo 

Ml* N u ♦ \ iiU 1 J t'* 

, » 

Dll to 

Dxfc'ii Mil"! If Uij ll 


Ditto 

iJit’.i Miitui Kisiui 


Ditto 

intTii 


DiJiviii Dijuniy Mmijn 
p ! GnD’ 

iH’t'i 


Mif 1 0 

*■ 

. 

' t'pj) 'r j’liiii.ii'y 

iv.i ”l ll 


i Ditto 

S u 'll ^i 


' Ditto 

M If ^ 


Ditto 

Ki 11. i iiMii 


[ Ditid 

J*. 1 in 


IiDio 

S M'l'.U 


j Ditto 

0.'* t 

, 

j Ijiittoi Di'itiuuj (JuD 

Ji’-.'iuin 


('pfii'i IDiiiiiry 

!>xt‘iJ 

* 

1 L'lwi'i I'fiiimi y, (111 ll’ 

(^Uli rx 


L u* f Dr 111 ry 

1 


J ctv i fuary 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, lOOS- (eojtiLjufij?). 


Loc.iliiy. 


JJjjm; of School, 


Ja-ra,! 

Hail ini 

llatanpur Kalin „ 

Raldnpur Ehui-d 
Gwaiau 

Lai pm- Gangivaii ... 

Sahaspur 

Narayanpur 

Masdibi Baaulpm 

AmoLauIi 

Junalita. 

Giiisuji 

Man KatcUi" 

Saniii 

Sadaqpur 

KahaiiU 

Budhnagai Kiiaudna 
Bhui’anpui: 

Jaitwari 

Cbandcia 

Khitabpui 

J/ainatliei 
Hatliipnr Chitliu 
PipU Afcravili 
Mimdia Khera ... 

Sambljal 

Ditto Mission ... 

Ditto SaiiiTaiin 
Ditto Cliaudiin Sarai 
Ditto Bi ancli School 
Ditto Hayatnagar 
Ditto Mian Saiai 
Ditto Tittiar Dag Sarai 
I Ditto Eulcn-ud-dm Sarai,, 

I Ditto Nuryon Sarai 
[ Ditto Saisi Taiin 

Ditto Kot 

Ditto Arya Saraaj Path* 
sbala 

Ditto Asliraf-iii-mnkatib. 
Ditto Eitesbi Patbahala.., 
Ditto Sir.aj-ul'U!uni 
Ditto Adban Patbahala ... 
Ditto Arya Samaj Patb- 
siiala. 

Pawansa ... 

iSSi. 

Daryapnr 

Majhaula ... j 

Sirsi ,, 

Xto 


Lower Pi itnaiy 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ■ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Dpper rriuiaiy, Aided 
Lower riimaiy, Aided,, 
Ditto 

Ditto „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Vornacular „ 

Middle Anglo-Vernaeular 
Upper Piimaiy 
Ditto 

Lower Primiiry 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto _ 

Lower Primary, Aided I 
Ditto i 

Ditto SIniiici- 

pal, Crirlt.', 

Ditto 

Lower Piimary, Blunioi- 
pal Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls’,,, 

Upper Pi marv 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lowar Primary G tIs’ 




xxxii 


Moradabad J)idriGt. 


LIST 01? SCHOOLS, 190S— (oOfj^iriMEii), 


j 



Talisil 

Locality, 

Class of Scliool 

f' 


Niauh RusUmpur 

Upper Pi iiuaty 



Ditto 

Lowci Piim.iiy, Girla’ „ 



Balijoi 

Upper Piimary .. 



Do, 

Lowoi Piimary, Girh’ 



Kliagpur 

Ditto 



X)o 

Lower primary 



Kasauli 

Ditto 



Baiopura ... ... 

Ditto 



Sondhan 

Ditto 



Bhuia Bogampui 

Ditto 



C'libaclioi’a 

Ditto 

SiimbLal — 


Baknala 

Ditto 

{concluded ) 1 

Lakhami 

Ditto 



Alipnr Buzuig ... ... 

Ditto 



Kagaha Ballu . 

Ditto 



Tkathi , 

Lowei Piiiuiryj Udrd 

1 


Kamalpui 

Ditto 



Madh .08 

Ditto 

1 


Mabinudpur 

Ditto 



Satupma 

Ditto 



Chakaan ... ... 

Ditto 



I’atehpui MuniUU 

Ditto 



Balalpat 

Ditto 



Malehta 

Ditto 



Saidpur Jaifain . 

Ditto 


Amroha ... 

High School 


r 

Ditto 

Normal School 



Ditco 

Middle Voinaouliir 



Ditto 

Uppei Piimaiy 



Ditto Kot ... 

Lower Primary 



Ditto Katra GliuUmAli ., 

Ditto 



Ditto Azlwr-ttl'II.ia.in ,,, 

Lower Primary, Oiils’ 



Ditto iJogain Sai’ai ... 

Upper Pi'imai'y, Muiiiti 




p il Aidod. 



Ditto Said-ul-madaiis .. 

Lowoi Primaiy, Munm- 




pal Aided. 



Ditto Quireshian 

1 itto 

*\ 

Ditto Abdul Qndtlus 

Ditto 



Kantb 

Middle Vornaoultir 



Du. 

Lowor Piimary 



Do, 

Lower Piunaiy, Qule’ 



1^0. ••• 

Ditto 



Natigawaii Sidftt ... 

Upper Primary 



Ditto 

Upper Primary, Aided 



Ditto 

Lowor Primary, Girls’ . 



Salem par Oat In 

Uppei Piimary 



Fatelipur Bisbnoi 

Ditto 



Patai 

Ditto ., 



Eajabpur 

Ditto 



Jamna 

Ditto „ 

N 

Diai’i 

Ditto 


•Court of WmtIb (Ohool 


A PPENDIS 


SXXll 


LIST OS' SCHOOLS, 10OS~(eo»hnwed) 


Aveiag 

Locality Class of School. attend 

ancu. 













3CXS1V 


Moradalad Disirict, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, im3~(aoncludcd) 


Tahsil. 

I Locality. 

Claas'ofjSciiool, 

Haainpoi — 
(conchicleii). ; 

1 

1 

1 

VCankailior 

Pijila-uti KUuvd „ 

Haiiana ... 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Lower Pnmaty, Aided,.. 
Ditto .. 

Ditto 

1 






APPENDIX 


TXX7 


ROADbj inos 


A — Pboyiscial, 

(i) Meerut, Moradjhad nnd Bareilly trunlt road 
(it) Qajiaula lailway station lOud 


Total 


B —IjOCAii 

I — Firit-olass roadt, metalled, hrx&geA and Amxned 
throughout. 

(i) Moiadibad to Nuim Tal [vide II B (i)] 

(ii) Moi’iidabad to Bijnor [vide II A (:)] 

(ui) Moiadabad to S miUlial ... 

(iv) Gajraula to iJlianaura ... 

(v) Joya to Amiohft .. ... 

(vi) (Ii]iaula to Hasaupur 

(Yii) Mugluilptir railway station load 
(\iii) Kantb lailvvay station toad 
(ii.) Biiari railway station road 

Total 


XlA.-^Sseond-olaas roads, ttnmeiaUad, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

(i) Moradibadto Bijnor [vide I (a)] 

(ii) Moiadabad to Ghandausi . 

Total 


jr£B — SecoBii class roads, wnOietalled, partially bridged and 
drained 

(i) Moradaba,,^ to Naim Tal [vide I {i)] 

(n) Morad'ydiul to Tliakuidwara 
(ill) MugLtilpui toKanth.,. 

(iv) Tbalcuidwaiato Kaslnpur 
(7) Dailiial to Kasliipui'... 

(vi) Muffhalpur to tbc Bijnor road . 

(viij Kantb to Cbbajlait 
(viii) Tiiakurdwarii to Kantb and Aiiiioim 
(ill) Amroha to lias input 
(x) Ami oUa to Sanibbal 
(xi) Sombbal to Hasunpnr [vide III (xus)] 

(vii) hambbal to Chaadaimi 
(xiii) SambSial to Babjoi ... 

(xiv) Chandans! to Bisauli. . 


Total 


Miles. 

fur. 

53 

0 

0 

2 

52 

2 

22 

0 

1 

5 

23 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

S 

2 

0 

2 

I 

0 

1 

2 

70 

3 

21 

3 

S'? 

4 

44 

7 

4 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

Z 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

33 

0 

17 

0 

33 

0 

(i 

0 

16 

0 

13 

i 

1 

4 


163 0 






Mu a ^ ihiid D d 


IiO\DS, IwlcdX 


III.-^Third-ehts roads, banhei and surfaced, but not 
drai-ntd. 

(i) Tb.o.tm’(iwara to Muglialpuv 
('i) Tliakurdivata to Surqaim.igar 
(ill) Tkakuvdit-ava to Bmlianpui . 

(ivj ThakuidwaTa to JospM 

(t) Kontk to Najibibad . ... 

(vi) Suvjitinagai: to Dila-fi 

(vij) Amioba to Paikbaia .. ... 

(vni) Amioba to Chttidpur 

(u) Amroba to Dbauaura ioct Sherpui 
(s) Dlionaora to Chaudpur 

(si) Hakim pur raitwaj at itiou to id .. 

(tu) GaJrauU to Jogipuia 

(xi.i) Tigri to Hisanpor and Sambbal [vide HB (.si)] 

(xiv) Haaanpur to Potb ... 

(iv) Hasaapur to Sirsa .. 

(xvi) Hatanpur to Bajboia 
(sVii) Sanibbal to ARupshalir 
' (sviii) Chandausl to Anupshatir 
(sis) Cbasdausi to Islamnagar 
(sx) Bahjoi to Islawnagai' 

(sxi) Cbandauai to SViababad ... ,, 

(XKii) Chandausi to Seondara ... 

(xsiii) Scondaia to Shahabad 

(xiiv) Bilari to Seondara and Budiun... 

(isv) Biluri to Sirsi 



Tota! 

IrftAJll TtHit 



APPEETDIX 


xxsvii 


PBPRIES, 1908. 


Ferry. 

Vill.ige 

Sherpuv 

Slid pur 

OarlimukhtcBar 

T.gii 

Putin 

Gangacholi , 

Biaai 

Jahtauli 

Pandi 

Hilianpur 

Ailiar 

Susa 

Dnulitpur . . 

Dau 1 a t p u 1 
Tign. ' 

Muglialpur 

Mugh ilpur 

Jami Maajid , 

Moradalad ... 

Darliial 

Darlinl 


Tubsii. 

Mati,ig 0 inent 

Hasanpur 

D I s t r 1 0 t 
Board. 

Ditto 

Public W orks 
deparlnicut 

Ditto 

District 

Board. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ditto 

Thakordwaia 

Ditto ... 

Moradiibad 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Income 


Rs. 

910 

1.025 

1,325 

1,400 

I.IOC 

65( 

960 

3,60C 

soc 






^xxvm 


loi dab t £ Didr ct 


PO.ST OPPIC’ES, lOOS 


Trtliail 



Mo! adiiljacl 


TliaktiiJwara 


BiUi i 


... ^ 


Sambbal 


Aiai'oUa 


Httsanpiiv 


Morttiiabad 

Ditto Railway etatvon 
Ditto City 
Ditto Nawrittpaia 
Dit'o Pirghitib 
Ditto Eatgliar 
Ditto Kath Darw.iza 
Pailcbai a 
Man pur 
D irhial 

Mundhi ... „ 

Mugliilpur . 


Thakiii'ilwai i .. 
Dilari 

Bilai'i 

Cliandaus) 

Kundarkhi . 

M[ihm\idpu» .. 

Mainatber 

Navauli 

Soondara 

Sambhal 
Savai Taviu 
Asmauli 
Bahjoi 
Sirai 

Amroha 

Kanth 

Naugawan Sadat 
CTibailait 
Didauli 
Ra^alipni' 

Dmn 

Hasanpui 

Baobhraou 

Dhanaiirii 

Gajiaula 

ReUra 

'f'lgu 


Class of Ofiiec 


Head office 
Sub office 
Ditto, 

Biacch office 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

Snb.offioe 
Biatich office 

Sub-offioo, 

Ditto 

Blanch office 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 

Siib-offieo 
Biaucli office 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Sub-offico 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bi'incli office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 

Sub-offico 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Branch offito. 
Ditto 
Ditto. 
Ditto 





AI KND X 


ixX S 


MARKETS, 1908, 


Lsoltty 

1 ' 

M.iiTiot days 

vioia lb d, Bazar Djwaii 

Sunday 

VIoi uliiJi id, M.iqbii.i 

Satniday 

1* 

Ihtto * 

SttTk U 1 

Wcdm sduy j-iid ly * 

‘.Ingli r) piir 

Monday and Friday.'* 

luudtia 

Ditto.* 

1 irhjal 

Monday and Thursday 

’iph Nnik 

W ednesday 

ih Mackn 

Ditto, 

'’ipiil'iaua 

Ditto 

Jaliori 

Ditto 

Jkat lurii 

Ditto. 

I londa 

Ditto. 

Ijupitr N.uay.mpui- 

Ditto.* 

handiTpara Sikaiapui' 

Sunday 

Jui 

Ditto * 

ih '■'jpui' 

Ditto.* 

uOtltla 

Ditto 

3Uas Kbna 

Ditto 


Jlitio * 

Jaulpmi 

Monday * 

W lupur 

TuOMlay. 

Jilintpu! 

Ditto 

jbaudt-ui ,, 

Thill aday, 

Jallu N.igla .. 

Ditto 

jdCHUlJ 

Ditto * 

AUmulpti' 

Ditto * 

Bhatyjwim 

Saturday. 

jtodlii 

Friday.* 

Ua3pul 

Friday • 

BcnUi.i 

Ditto 

B kor 1 

Ditto 

i’ttthiillaligaii] . 

Moiidiy and Fiuluy 

Bilan 

Sunday and Thiirsdiy • 

3 iuiiaf; LI ^ 

Sunday 

ti kiipiii'ii 

Ditto 

jii ibft Khe.a , 

Monday 

Ifaglinw.tia 

Ditto* 

Milvil KliOiii 

Ditto. 

Tag ill 

Ditto, 

sluTifndg'ir .. 

y turd'iy 

In pm‘a 

Ditto 

Miliilipm Semh 

Tuesday 

Julalpai 

Ditto 

Slxibuagar 

Ditto. 

Fmaid 

Wednesdiy 

Dulia Klioi'a 

Ditto 

Gopiwala „ 

Thursday. 

Qiilkli4 pur 

D tto 


* Cattlo luftrkat B.1ao 




ilr T dih cl Dtsi 




MAaiiETS-ldw/iuieei). 


Tabsil Locality 


MaibcL ilayH. 


BiUri 


, Clianfladsi 
I Chhaora 
Bilari 

Mviadia Khera 
I Jlllg'lOU 
KimdaYbln 

I TUaouU 

Kataupui Kalan 
Suhaspur ... 

I I Scondara 
I Mahvnndpur . 

, Kiiitlial 
' Luh 
! Narauli 

I Hatbipur Clutli'i 

I Jugauum 
‘i Hagbrao . 

Naxaudi 

! Moli.inpur Jasjmr 
T.ibarpiir 
\ Nausna Scoadara 
I Pjph Ch'it 
I Biararapui .. 

^ Baj tlial 

[ I ijimatiial 

I AbaUtniigii KhaUJput 
JanaUla 

I Qui'ei 

j Katxa Kba.i . . 

I Hasanpar Rup 
' Akvaulj 


Tliuriday 

Ditto. 

Tui-sdiiy and Friday 
Ditto 
Ditt 0 

Weducbduy and batui diy. 

Ditto* 

Sunday and Wcdnoiiday 
Sunday and Tlmiiduy.* 
i)!tio 
Ditto * 

Ditto, 

Monday and bViday ** 
Monday and Wcducbday 
Sunday 
Ditto 
Monday. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Tuesday * 

Dll'll 

Wodneoduy * 

Ditto, 

Duto 

Ditto. 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

Fiid.ky, 

^Bt^^^'day 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Sambhal 


/ \ Sainbluil, Mian Sami 
Sarai Turn ... 

Ram pat 

Haitatnigar Gaihi 
TUati 

Aurangpui' Soth 

Daraput 

Dbrai 

) Fitcbpuv Sliamsoj 
''j Hafizpur 
ffiiainsaia 
Hatlbala ,,, 

J Sattupura 

Ainobaura Kamboh 
Sondhiiu Mnbaiamndpur 

I Baipui 

I Barahi 
I Kbaspur 


Mondny find Tbui’ul.iy. 

Sundty, WodtitmUv •i-nd S.itmd.iy.* 
Monday inj(lTliui'4rt!iy,'- 
Tuesday and Tliursduy. 

Sunday and Wodnenduy 
Sundij and Fiulay.* 

Sutidaj. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Monday 
Ditto * 

Ditto.* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tuesday, 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


* Cattle □)» Aot also 




A1 i tUDlX 


rl 


MAKKETS — (coni limed) 


Locality. 

Market days 

Mahmudpur .. 


Tli8ad...y 

M lu Katelu 

•1“ 

Ditto.* 

*lahl.iul 

61V 

Wc inogday 

MiliLpui N.iwiid 

. 

Ditto * 

i itebpvir Abbu 


Ditto 

jnsa 


Thill hday. 

Alipur Buziiig 


Ditto. 

Mfijhuila 


Ditto* 

T.ind.i MuUaunnadpur 

, 

Ditto.* 

Mundhan 

. 

Ditto * 

Shah pur 

< , 

DPto 

Bii-bcti 


Ditto. 

SbaSpur Chamaiau 


Ditto 

fjirei 


Piiday 

S kJatbaii 


Ditto 

K iglm B.innu 


Ditto. 

KnuauU 

* »4 

Ditto. 


• 4 • 

Ditto 

Asniimli 

« a* 

S 11 tin day. 

baiadhan 

A *• 

Ditto. 

Kamalpwr 

... 

Ditto 

Aturoiia 


Wednesday .tnd S itur d.iy , 

Ntiiganan Siiilftt 

**« 

Ditto. 

.. 

*4 * 

Mend .y and Fiiday, 

(rapisihal 

, 

Moudiy and Thai sday 

Chivuguri 


Sunday, 

Bi-lna 

... 

Ditto, 

Nimi'lirn. AiLiliyarpui 

aa • 

Ditto, 

lUt.iiipui 

... 

Ditto. 

I'lduill 

. 

Mond ly 

Bibwalpur 

... 

Ditto 

U41U 

4* 

Tuttday 

Raw ana 


Ditto. 

Pi iimbdr^iui 

• *4 

Ditto 

K il iLliera 


Til ii'sday. 

L ii'lianpnr SiruL 


Ditto 

1 at( hpur LifibinJl 


Ditto. 

C’UhnjIajt 

.*4 

Pi iday 

biititi 

..a 

Ditto * 

.T iintia 

. . 

Ditto. 

Kliushhalpur 


Ditto. 

Rijabpui 

. 

Saturday 

Mvnpur WaKiipur 

... 

Ditto. 

Hasanx^n! ... 


Thursday. 

aul&' 


Friday 

DU.tfca 


Ditto. 

Padh 


Ditto * 

Kagli 

.ir 

Ditto, 

Adaiujiur 


Ditto 


• Cattle BJBfket also 




M daht I ti f ct 


xlu 


M \UK1C'1 — («f)j el i(di rf) 


Tiilisi!. [ Locality 


[\ IJ-ichlimon 
I Rtliri 

Dlitibai 91 
j Ujlian 
I niiiauiiiv 
liisjiiipus-— J Jaiitaali 
{concluded,) 'i , Cluichiila KaUu 
j I Bauslti Kalaii 
I ] JSraraiiU 
j Sirso 
1 Nagrl 
'' Nachaura 


Mai'Lot days 


.. WcduEiil.iy 
Ditto. 

• Ditto 
" Ditto + 

•> Taosd'iy 
— Ditto 
>■ Situi'day 
.• Ditto 

Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

.. Ditto 


APPFNDtX 


S 1 


IjO( iitity 


MdiatUbail 

Ditto 

Ma h :o u tl p n i 
T]s:n 
Ditto 

Jtiito 
L ilmval i 

Ditto . I 
JtUii, illipUl Plglli 
Ditto 

trol 

Ditty 
Pa LIj i> a 
M uli ibb ii t p II r 
IShotjivftntpiir 
MiKl.vi 1 All pm 

liiijpui Ahii 
D idlii Illmi' 

]!li ulaiiM 

Dlilka 

Mull iitliii 111 p a v 
Ituiainpiu 
Ditto 
liunaip;!! 
Kialiiiiiput 
tjmi; iltli.i 
Iliithiilii 
Luikri 
Qi/ipur.i. 
'Miiitlial 

Tagatjiui liiiui I 
mi 

iSU'sa Dlimui'. 

JlUl. ; 

l!’i iitJ-'i I , : 

1 lijniillalipur . i 

AiimitipiiiiL 

I lofiabad 
' I’ljnia 
Mania 

ShilipU! 'I’lgri 
^ Sn h 1 laajai ptii 

I J hakuitlffitta . . 
I Go pi will ft 
PaifthaHahfr.mj 

M ___ 

B rn 


FAIRS. lOOS 


1 

NAiIIC of f.Lll , 

Date 

1 

Appro\i 

mite 

attoad- 

aacG, 

1 

Mntiariiiii 

Muhait.im lOtli 

5,000 

Clili ii’i m 

Hhadou B.icli 4tli . 

300 

Miiliai iftm i! 

[ 

Mull iii.im loth 

200 

Dliliiinii 1 

BUadou B<uli 6t!i . 

ICO 

MuliTi lul 

Mulifti i.im lOlli 

1,000 

CliU.iii.in 1 

Saw in Siidi 5 th 

200 

Dll to 1 

illi idon B.uU loth j 

100 

IMuIi.u 1,1111 , 1 

Mubaviain lOlb , 

200 

Ditto 

Ditl u 

100 

t'lili.i ii.in 

Dliadim Bidi Oeb 

iOO 

Ditty 

Duty 

100 

MuL..u nil 

Miiliaii.ini loth 

100 

Ditto 1 

Ditto , 

bOO 

Diti 11 .. 1 

Ditto 

130 

Uis Diiluji Siovti 

Sit ir 27tU to 20th | 

300 

Delii 

t'iiait and Asiirh i 

IOO 

Mauri 11 Hislinoi i 

(Hunt Amiiwiis ! 

2UU 

P.iiian Pu’ilili-: 

1 Ah.uh I’ui .iiiiDiishi 

lUO 

alift. 

lUmlila 

Ku.ii Slid! 11,1 to 

8,000 

Ditto 

loth 1 

xlgliaii oudi 1st to 

200 


I’lis liidi 7th 


Cliiian.in . 1 

Bhadou it idi Slh ... 

100 

Ditto 1 

Ditto 

lOO 

Ditto , ' 

' S.iM'an Sudi 3jd 

100 

1 Ditto 

Ditto 

500 

Ditto 

ijhadon Sadi oth 

200 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

Ditto 1 

Bhaduu Aiiiaiv.is 

150 

Ditto . ' 

Bludoii I’m imiiiishi 

500 

S)itto 

, Bliadmi Bull Btli . 

lOO 

Ditto 

j 

j Bhadiin Bidi Otli .. 

100 

DiUy 

j Ditto 

400 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

100 

1 Ditto 

DiLWi 

fioo 

Ditlii 

J Bhiuliin Siiili 6 ill 

101) 

Dillo 

1 Bhiilnn 8adi lUh 

100 

Ditto 

San.iii Badi 1th , 

100 

1 Ditty 

S iwaii Sudi 6th 

150 

j Ditto 

Bhidor. Pnimiuiiishi 

100 

1 

I 

! Ua'iililii 

Knar Sndi JOth , 

3,0(j0 

. SiiiiMr 

Agh lu 

300 

j Nob I 

BaiHftkh 

500 


1 Pbiguu RidilSth.. 

S,000 

D tto 

D tto 

2000 




X 


V 1 1 f d D tf i 




ii . > 


'' l^l l-H S I 


\in' I '1 1 


1 I 


t'ADi;^, ITO— (co*(BfU(^«ci:) 


! I't rli! J 

^ .Vi'iv "i i lu 


D.m , 

tl U). I.Jl.l 

^Ill'll! 1(1 , 


Ph H .U ] ) Ji 

n,M . 

K ' ruMii.iu 


( 'U n ' .ill'll ‘,tth 

I) ' .j 

i! til Hit 1 ill' iiil 


J 'll .i]‘i 11 1 ? I'U ill 

.ftjii ill' 1 

t'l 1 


Zil- >i! ‘'Ill tn Uth 

Siill'l Jt.ll 

lliuiil,! 1 


ku 1 ' S idi I<i:h 

" «mMi il 

lih.j, 

, 

(‘il.U’. ItllJl itlll 


I’lltU 

1 

iiia'ik IliiUi nil 
mid 50 ) 

I'l-t.' 

^.Vl 


(Mint kitiii G.h 

> uUlJi ,I 1 

Shi' '1 tru 

• 1 ' 

Miiffh Bull ! 2 Ut tn 
I'itU 

ItlllliU tu 

It 1 1 " 


i’h'ipun IJ till llitli 

!! i. 1 s 11 1 ii 1 

ititi'i 

• * ► 

Ilitfu 

I'H) It 

k UJ 1 ll 

iti 111 


r.liiidii!) liidi Isl 
iiud 

l).i »') 

I tit 111 

•"1 

Milt'll H'lth Itli and 
liud. 

iM>l.l[iUi DltiTIl 

3 ,!i!i 1 Dull 

..J 

Kvciy Monday 

V''iiu)ln- 

Sh Ill'll l'^(ld(lu 

1 

M*j 

Hvi’i'y W I'd til' 'id ay 

IJlJt 1 

I’ll 111 i!t}?h 

^ 1 

Sftwiui Mudi ttUi (.0 
i 2 tli 

I)Ui 1 .1 

Xi /, 1 

•»» 

1 

Ii’iiHt Tiii'sdiiy of 
Chait 

IMjab 

tJ'i! t <> 

K'HUi 


!>'! li> 

Sh vh iUhiuivt^ 

alhbll r 

}ti)il-til‘uwwiil iStih 


Sliiilt WtUyilt 


Uaj lb IDfli to 21 tii 

I*." r 

* * 1 «* 

Sli th IWiiO 


Zi-Wiija nth to 
3 5 th 
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